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PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


Vor. IX No. 35. Z JULY 1934 


EDITORIAL 


“MAN is born free, and everywhere he is in chains," said Rousseau. 

\This, however, puts the cart before the horse. It is truer to say that 
man was born in chains, and everywhere he is struggling to be free. 
Notwithstanding, however, his long history, man has not yet got 
rid of his chains. Indeed, it would seem that nations sometimes, 
after having enjoyed for a period a large measure of freedom, return 
to their fetters when confronted with a crisis. Faith in a generous 
toleration and in the light of Reason is temporarily lost, and primitive 
forces once more rise to the surface and dominate the lives of men. 
Thus the tortures of Prometheus are renewed. But Reason, though - 
exiled, cannot be slain. So long as there is life at a high conscious ' 
level, Reason cannot indefinitely be denied her proper function of 
guide and friend to the human soul, for without the wisdom which is 
her gift man cannot survive as a civilized being. 


* * * * * 


Freedom for adventure in the realms of thought and practice 
would seem to be a necessity for human life. There can be no lasting 
satisfaction with any static order of affairs, however momentarily 
excellent. Life's insistent demand is for scope to advance to novel 
forms of achievement and expression. Its denial engenders restless- 
ness in the soul and a deep discontent. Moreover, since living conc. g 
Sciousness is essentially creative, it cannot be imprisoned in any P 
permanent and unchanging form without ultimately sickening of. 
the malaise /aed?wm, and entering upon the path of decay. 


* * * * E 3 3 T ^ 


| . At the present time the creative soul of the world whose essence " 

| s freedom is sorely maimed. And this impairment of health is not : 
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wholly due to the antagonisms of man with man. These, indeed, play. 
a sinister róle enough in hindering the growth of freedom. Eut the- 
massive habits of physical nature also contribute their quota in the 
frustration of human purposes. Heat and cold, birth and death, 
disease and famine, earthquake and storm, constitute the back- 
ground to the human drama which is being played throughout the 
ages. Further, the growth of applied physical science in our day 
has brought added dangers, making us acutely aware that the 
more complicated civilization becomes, the more it is open to attack. 


* * = $ 


The essence of human freedom is the power to accomplish 
practical purposes, to achieve ends which satisfy deep-rooted human 
needs. But it is just this freedom of action which is so difficult to 
attain. Economic forces have played no insignificent part in this 
frustration. Hence to-day the primary demand made in the name 
of freedom is for economic security and a reasonable degree of social 
order. But since man cannot live by bread alone, freedom alsov 
demands an environment in which certain ideal ends bearing intrinsic 
values can be pursued. It is this blending of ideals and economic 
policies which constitutes the web of human history. One of the 
most pressing questions of to-day is whether economic freedom for 
the masses can be purchased without a large sacrifice of political 
liberty. Herein lies the significance of those experiments which are 
to-day being made in certain countries. 


pa E D * bd 


Since in every modern state there are many types of individuals 


. end groups, each having its own character and its own worth, 


freedom for all is impossible without mutual toleration. But intoler- 
ance is the besetting sin of every society. Times without number it 
has defeated the pursuit of freedom and brought disaster and ruin. 
In the modern state there cannot be freedom without a generous 
toleration of diversity. What is to be aimed at is not the destruction 
of different groups with their specific character in the, interests of a 
false ideal of homogeneity, but room for each to make its contri- 
bution to the common life in its own way. 


* E : a vies * 

This form of social freedom is the ideal of all great statesmen. 
Fortunately in the wide field of human activity represented by 
professional institutions it has been largely attained. The modern 
State has come to realize that it is not within its competence to decide 
upon matters which fall within the province of learning, art, and 
even religion, but only to provide opportunities for learning and 
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ability to flourish. Thereby it expresses its belief that sound know- 

“-Tedge dan be trusted to banish error, a belief that has been increasingly 
justified. In many regions of human thought Reason has thus won 
a strong foothold, bringing as its gift a wider freedom to man. 


* * * * * 


But beyond the ideal of social freedom, Plato teaches us there 
is a deeper freedom which the individual soul needs for its peace. 
This freedom lies beyond all temporal circumstances good or bad, 
being based on an intuition of the eternal order of things, and upon 
the conviction that human life is grounded in a realm of values 
changeless in the midst of change. This deeper freedom, according to 
Whitehead, can be enjoyed by all who, through understanding, 
come to learn that as individuals they are partners in the supreme 
adventure of the universe as a whole, an adventure which is con- 
cerned with the realization of all possible values. The possession of 
such an intuition is, in his words, “the reconciliation of freedom and 
the compulsion of the truth.” 


^ 


i * * * E 


Finally,it may be asked if the notion of freedom is justified by the 
constitution of Nature. In every human society there has been some 
liberty and some compulsion, and the values of human life have 
been won in an environment constituted by a synthesis of both in 
some compatible proportion. Is freedom as well as compulsion an 
operative factor in Nature as a whole? If this be the true view, then 
Nature is not merely the product of an inevitable causal process, — 
bit is also that which issues from the exercise of spontaneity; and 
if self-creativity be an ultimate metaphysical principle, we have 
here the ground for the conviction that the idea of freedom is not 
merely an idle play of the emotions, but is a belief justified by the 
ultimate constitution of reality. 
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THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 


My DEAR EDITOR, 
Your invitation to continue the correspondence opened by 


Sir Herbert Samuel in the last issue of the JouRNAL is one which 
I cannot in honour refuse; and I am the less reluctant to accept it, 
because the President’s letter has expressed so many of my own 
convictions that I can follow his lead where I should have hesitated 
to venture alone. That philosophy ought in some way to help our 
generation in its moral, social, and political troubles; that epistemo- 
logy and the theory of value are not directly contributing to that 
end; and that in this respect some special significance attaches to 
the idea of evolution—all this I fully and gladly accept; and I will 


try to say, as briefly as I can, what it is that in my opinion philosophy 4 


can do. 

But first, there is something which it cannot, and must not be 
tempted to do. It cannot descend like a deus ex machina upon the 
stage of practical life and, out of its superior insight into the nature 
of things, dictate the correct solution for this or that problem in 
morals, economic organization, or international politics. There is 
nothing in a philosopher’s special work qualifying him to pilot a 
perplexed generation through those rocks and shoals. If a mariner 


finds himself at sea without navigator, chart, or compass, the — 


Astronomer Royal himself, discovered among the passengers, coyld 
do little for him; he would be wiser to hail some coastwise fisherman. 
Even Plato did not think otherwise. He never proposed that pro- 
` fessional philosophers should be dragged, blinking, from their studies 
and forcibly seated on thrones; only that expert. knowledge of 
political life and its practical difficulties should be illuminated by 
philosophical reflection on its ultimate end. 

If nowadays we should hesitate to go even as far as Plato, it is 
not because our opinion of philosophy is lower, but because our 
opinion of the plain man is higher. Christian theology holds that 

5 the faith of a simple peasant, without any tincture of theological 
learning, is sufficient for salvation; modern philosophy, of whatever 
school, follows its example in holding that non-philosophical thought 
in all its forms—moral and political, scientific, religious, or artistic— 
is able to do its work without asking philosophy's help and to justify 
itself without awaiting philosophy's verdict. 

. In this opinion there lurks an opposite danger. It may seem 
that philosophy's only task is to analyse knowledge we already 
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possess, and theorize about activities we are already able to perform; 
that ^is no more able to influence the processes which it describes 
than astronomy can influence the movements of the stars; that the 
only motive to pursue it is a pure disinterested curiosity, the only 
good to be gained from it, pure theoretical knowledge; and that 
Plato, Spinoza, and all others who have thought this knowledge 
somehow serviceable to our well-being were victims of a gigantic 
and inexplicable illusion. 

The truth seems to me to lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. If the philosopher is no pilot, neither is he a mere 
spectator, watching the ship from his study window. He is one of . 
the crew; but what, as such, is his function? In order to find an 


; answer to this question, I suggest that we should look back three 


hundred years or more, to the infancy of modern science. At the 
beginning of the severiteenth century no one could foresee the 
triumphs which science was one day to achieve. It was not, therefore, 
a foreknowledge of these triumphs that encouraged innumerable men 


- to persevere in almost incredibly detailed inquiries concerning the 


laws of nature, in a corporate effort shared by all parts of the civilized 
world and extending over many generations. The will to pursue those 
inquiries was not based on any conception of their future outcome, 
but it was based on something: it was based on the belief that nature 
is a single system of things, controlled throughout its extent by a 
single system of laws. In adopting this idea, civilized man was setting 
aside his immemorial belief in demonic agencies, magical influences, 
and the inscrutable caprices of individual things, and accepting a . 
new view of the world, not received on faith, and not arrived at by 
scientific induction, but thought out and stated in a systematic 
form by the philosophers of the sixteenth century. 

The notion of a uniformly law-abiding natural world is so familiar 
to ourselves that we are apt to forget how recent a thing it isin the - 
history of thought, how hardly it was won by Renaissance thinkers 
—for example, with what difficulty sixteenth-century thought gave 
up Aristotle’s doctrine that the law of gravitation holds good only 
in the sublunary sphere—and how dramatic was its verification by 
one scientific discovery after another. This philosophical conception 
of nature has played the part, in relation to scientific research, of a 
constant stimulus to effort, a reasoned refutation of defeatism, sa- . 


_ the state of things in the modern world, whose special problems are 


Concerned with human relations. Sir Herbert Samuel justly 
enumerates them: “personal and social morality, economic organiza- 
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tion, international relationship.” These problems, like the problems 


of natural science, can be solved only ) 
gation, exhaustive inquiry, skilful experiment. But this arduous and 
slow labour, if it is to be undertaken at all, must rest on two things: 
a conviction that the problems can be solved, and a determination 
that they shall be solved. Of these two, the first is, I think, capable 
of being provided, in a reasoned form, by philosophy. Apart from 
such a reasoned conviction, the will to solve them is so handicapped 
by doubts within and opposition without, that its chance of success 
dwindles to vanishing-point. There is always a vast mass of opinion 
(and very respectable opinion) in favour of allowing established 
institutions to stand firm for fear of worse to follow; there is always 
a dead weight of inclination, however bad things may be, to enjoy 
what good we can snatch for the short time allowed us; but, more 
dangerous than either of these, there is the defeatist spirit which 
fears that what we are aiming at is no more than a Utopian dream. 
And this fear becomes paralysing when, not content with the status 


of a natural timidity or temporary loss of nerve, it calls in the help - 


of philosophical ideas, and argues that the evils admittedly belonging 
to our moral, social, and political life are essential elements in all 
human life, or in all civilization, so that the special problems of the 
modern world are inherently insoluble. The philosophical ideas under- 
lying this argument are connected with certain aspects of the idea of 
_ progress; especially the false conception of progress as due to a 
cosmic force which can be trusted to advance human life auto- 
matically, without the active co-operation of human beings, and 
(the natural reaction from this) an equally false denial that progress 
is possible at all. 2 
As the seventeenth century needed a reasoned conviction that 
nature is intelligible and the problems of science in principle soluble, 
so the twentieth needs a reasoned conviction that human progress 
is possible and that the problems of moral and political life are in 
principle soluble. In both cases the need is one which only philosophy 
can supply. What is needed to-day is a philosophical reconsideration 
of the whole idea of progress or development, and especially its 
two main forms, “evolution” in the world of nature and "history" 
in the world of human affairs. What would correspond to the Renais- 
sance conception of nature as a single intelligible system would be 
a philosophy showing that the human will is of a piece with nature 
in being genuinely creative, a vera causa, though singular in being 
consciously creative; that social and political institutions are crea- 
tions of the human will, conserved by the same power which created 
them, and essentially plastic to its hand; and that therefore whatever 
evils they contain are in principle remediable. In short, the help 
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hensive generation” would lie in a reasoned statement of the principle 


^ Ahat there can be no evils in any human institution which human 


will cannot cure. 

This cannot be done in a day. But it has already been well begun. 
I will mention three writers whose work, taken as a whole, seems to 
me unmistakably converging upon a conception of man and his place 
in the universe which would justify that principle. There is Mr. 
Alexander’s Space, Time, and Deity; there is General Smuts's Holism 
and Evolution; and there is Mr. Whitehead's series of books grouped 
round Process and Reality. These, with others hardly less important, 
seem to me the firstfruits of a new philosophical movement in which 
epistemological discussions and the old controversy between realism 
and idealism have fallen, as Sir Herbert desires that they should fall, 
into the background; in which the central place is taken, as Sir 
Herbert wishes it should be, by the idea of development; in which 
philosophy feels itself a collaborator with science, neither its enemy 
nor its slave, but having its own dignity and its own methods, while 
it respects those of science; and in which man is conceived neither as 
lifted clean out of nature nor yet as the plaything of natural forces, 
but as sharing, and sharing to an eminent degree, in the creative 
power which constitutes the inward essence of all things. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 

OXFORD. 
April 24, 1934. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 

e A man is naturally disinclined to consider a theory important, 
„unless it presents itself to him as a solution of a problem which 
troubles or once troubled him. I believe it is with some such notion 
in mind that Sir Herbert Samuel, in a letter to the Editor of this 
Journal,‘suggests that contemporary philosophers leave epistemology 
"in the background." What troubles the average intelligent man 
most in the year nineteen hundred and thirty-four is not the problem 
of how he can perceive Sirius which is eight light-years from our 


; planet, or of how he recognizes a friend’s face, or of the basis of his 


inductive beliefs about existing things. He is far more concerned 
about, say, the problem of economic and political relations between 


men and nations. These, to him, lie near the heart of humanity, - 


and in the aggravated form which they have now assumed are 
likely to touch off something which might irretrievably shatter the 
dignity—even the existence—of the human race. To him, that theory 


will appear important which throws light on such a problem. Any 


other kind will be “divorced from life.” 
! Vol. IX, No. 34 (April 1934), pp. 134-136, 
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I think the professional philosopher must admit the timeliness of 
Sir Herbert's invitation, and the truth of his main conviction. Bu ^ 
he cannot help being somewhat bewildered by it, nevertheless. It 
gives rise in his mind to perplexing questions. If that philosophy is 
important which is in revolt against abstractions and against 
realities which transcend human experience, whatabout pragmatism? ~ 
Why not refer the serious student of the present international 
situation to the writings of James or Dewey or Schiller ? If philo- 
sophical humanism is needed, then certainly the emaciated intellect 
in search of vital pabulum should sit down to pragmatic meat. Now 
if pragmatism leaves the thoughtful economist or statesman cold— 
and it usually does—then perhaps we can turn to the philosophy 
which so describes human relations as to impress one with a warm 
sense of the integral unity of all men, their spiritual kinship in a 
universal order. Such an impression might yield the intuition that 
the good of a man or a nation lies in the good of other men or other 
nations, and would not such a theory throw light on the world- 

A problem of to-day, in the sense of resulting in enlightened inter- . 
national agreements and attitudes? But if so, what about contem- 
porary objective idealism? What about its theories of the state and 
its doctrine that the essence of any individual is not self-contained 
but implicated with the being of all others? This is a magnificent 
and stirring view of human nature and of the order of existence. 
Now if this is not what our average intelligent man wants—and he 
usually does not, granting he is a man of affairs, political or economic 
—then the professional philosopher begins to suspect that what 
this man considers important is economic or political treatises about 
specific subjects, such as, say, the gold standard or the present 
Anglo-Japanese relations. Of course, not any treatment of these, 
subjects would satisfy his need. I believe that Sir Herbert's plea is, 
unwittingly, for such treatises where these are enlightened by world- 
perspectives or are engendered against a philosophic background. 
But is there not much in contemporary philosophy which, if patiently 
assimilated, will give a man a philosophic background? One could 
hardly expect philosophy itself to consist in enlightened economic 
or political treatises dealing with current problems. The production 
of such treatises is—if I may play with words—the business of the 
business man, taking "business" in its best and broadest sense. 

_ Now if numerous and varied philosophic theories of human rela- 
tions are being and have been formulated, such that the world- 
spirited and philosophically hungry individual has much to choose 
from, why not permit, even encourage, the philosopher to theorize 
about any class of problematic relations—as, for example, the 
epistemological ? The difficulty is not that we have an insufficiency 
2 es about men and nations, but that too few men of 
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affairs care about becoming philosophical. Unfortunately, this is 
“frué oM average intelligent student of political and economic 
crises. But\the student of world-affairs who does have a genuine 
hunger for that detachment and that integral understanding of 
human relations which the philosopher deals with, can well satisfy it 
by the assimilation of books written since the beginning of this 
century. (Just why our student generally demands recent books of 
this kind is not clear to me. Of course new attempts are always 
valuable, inasmuch as something better than ever may be achieved. 
But, philosophically considered, they will not be better merely for 
dealing with specific current problems. If they possess greater 
merit on a philosophical plane, it will be because they express more 
adequate solutions for the same problems that troubled Plato or 
Descartes or Kant.) And let no such serious student turn away from 
philosophy because the first book he picks up, or the first philo- 
sophical lecture he attends, is on epistemology. The theory of 
knowledge is by no means the whole of philosophy, not even of 


- present-day philosophy, though it is an important part. 


In conclusion, I shall attempt to justify that phrase “important 
part" by making what might be called a counter-suggestion. 
Though Professor Montague is correct in his contention that “philo- 
sophy’s primary interest is in the ways of things rather than in the 
ways of knowing them’’—and Sir Herbert is evidently of the same 
opinion—yet there is a sense in which the typical modern temper 
urgently needs epistemology. Who has not sensed that widely pre- 
valent apathy among our contemporaries with regard to anything 
theoretical? And what is one major reason for the consequent intel- 
lectual dilletantism? It is, it seems to me, the underlying ‘‘feeling”’ 
that either (x) human knowledge is through and through a pretty 
shoddy and futile gesture, or (2) if it is not, at least no one seems 
capable of giving a straightforward description of it which does not 
violate common sense, so the less said about it the better. Now, 
confronted with this situation, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
the greatest philosophical geniuses of our time should be enlisted 
in the field, not of the theory of social relations, but of the theory 
of knowledge. To clear the atmosphere at that point by a simple 
yet scientific account—such does not yet exist—of how men lay 
hold of reality in cognition and, by truly knowing it, find themselves 
in an intimate and ever-growing control over it—to do this would 
be doing yeoman service to the average intelligent man. Eventually, 
it might give him more zest even for dealing with international 
problems. It seems plausible that even pensive statesmen, or,.let 
us say, delegates of the League of Nations, would think and live 
with an abandon which to them would be impossible had they not 

* The Ways of Knowing, p. 413. 
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And if the patient for whom we are prescribing epistemefogy makes f 
a wry face and says, in the words of Callicles, “Well then, proceed 
with those little cramped questions of yours,” we shall remember 
the reply that Plato put into Socrates’ mouth and say with Socratic 
irony, “You are fortunate, Callicles, in having been initiated into 
the Great Mysteries before the Little: I did not think that was the 
proper thing." ; 


a. 
y 
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VIRGIL C. ALDRICH. 


THE RICE INSTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXAS. 


May 24, 1934. 


My DEAR EDITOR, 
By putting bluntly the vital question of whether philosophy, 
like the natural sciences, has a message for the comfort and encour- . 
A agement of millions, or whether its sole legitimate function is to 
quench the speculative thirst of the few, I feel that our President 
has done a signal service to philosophers and laymen alike. Although 
I shall venture to disagree with much of the answer he proposes, 
I am none the less grateful to him for raising so fundamental an 
issue. 

There would, I think, be little disagreement about the plain 
historical fact that the great philosophers seem, as a rule, to have 
regarded themselves as specially entrusted with the piloting of their 
fellow-men towards the haven of spiritual achievement. One remera- 
bers—calling to mind only a handful of the intrepid band—how 4 
Socrates followed. his conscience against inexorable Athenian law, 
how Plato abandoned contemplative ease for a despot's court, how 
Aristotle became a schoolmaster to save an empire, how Rousseau 
prophesied the dawning of democracy while Condorcet sketched the 
lineaments of its educational system, how Fichte fired the patriotism 

| of the German nation before Hitler and without reviling the foreigner 
il or the Jew. How often, indeed, have philosophers sallied forth from 
i their ivory tower into the dust and conflict of national or inter- 
i national turmoil; and even after withdrawal to its tranquil chambers, 
have they not beckoned others to share with them the wider sweep 
its balconies command, the purer delights and the more abiding 
peace that visit all those its walls embrace? 

This sense of mission may, of course, have been an empty illusion 
bred of megalomania, but its generality among philosophers of the 
highest standing is at any rate a presumption in favour of authen- 
ticity. There is, however, one feature of philosophy common to both 
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5 a Orien ] and Occidental thinkers, that occurs as regularly among 
j : Ancient Wultures as in post-Renaissance Europe; and it is this, 
,  Ibelieve, that constitutes the most essential bearing of philosophical 


5 


thought on the day-to-day problems that confront and perplex the 
ordinary man. 

For the attitude of mind cherished by the sage, and exemplified 
as much in his manner of existence as in the substance of his Specu- 
lative conclusions, has been always and everywhere the same; his 
heart is filled with an unshakable conviction that the only life 
really worth being lived is a life resplendent with scientific truth, 
with religious vision, with moral and artistic beauty, and that, 
however crushing the weight of ignorance and however powerful 
the sway of selfish or destructive instincts, reason and love must 
ultimately prevail wherever humans dwell. Prometheus, according 
to the legend, snatched fire from heaven in order to bring warmth 
and comfort to the chilled bodies of men; philosophy is a second 
Prometheus, but the torch it bears was kindled in the flame of the 


* ideal, and the invigorating warmth it engenders thaws the numbness 


of the questing spirit. I cannot for my part agree with Sir Herbert 
that philosophers are sufficiently unanimous on epistemological, 
ethical, or metaphysical issues to be able to present the public with 
& body of doctrine as unassailable as the discoveries of exact Science, 
or that philosophy should be content to relate itself "directly and 
deliberately to the needs of life"; the former step would invite 
pronouncements on many delicate questions that are still sub judice, 
while the latter would degrade a purely theoretical investigation to 
the level of a mere technique. It is the temper of philosophy, rather 
tlan its actual findings, that should count in the world at large; 
in an age when men desire as never before to heap up riches, to 
gratify the passing whim, to subjugate their weaker brethren, to 
satisfy their dreams of personal ambition, and to hear the applause 
of the multitude in their ears, the supreme indifference of the sage to 
such pursuits and his single-minded devotion to the highest cultural 
values are the most precious gift he can bestow. 
Yours faithfully, 


LISTOWEL 
Lonpon. 
May 1, 1934. 
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TRUTH AND MODERN DICTATORSHIP 


I. DONSKY, Ph.D. P 
THE Epistemology of dictatorship! This expression couples terms 
which seem to be utter strangers to each other. How could a political 
régime which is an eminently practical, often violent, hard-striking 
thing be concerned with a science which is an essentially unpractical, 
introspective business of secluded and subtle contemplation? 


to be interested in the theoretical views of the populations they 

control, and even in the express or implicit epistemological views 

of the said populations. 

. Any political régime is interested in the loyalty, respect, and even 
- love of the people for the government, for the form of government ' 
P (the constitution), for the country, for the nation. Any political 
régime desires the citizens to be patriots and loyalists, monarchist, 
republican, fascist, or bolshevik, as the case may be. Now loyalty, 
respect, love imply formulated or vaguely felt judgments of value. 
And the judgments of value presuppose theoretical judgments, 
distinct or implicit. Supposing I hold the real quality a to be a ` 
value and the real quality B to be a disvalue. Then if anyone wants 
to obtain my positive valuation for an object O, he is interested in 


' It could, however, be shown that it is natural for political régimes . - 


evoking my theoretical belief that O possesses the quality a and ` a 


does not possess the quality B. If a political régime is interested'in , 
judgments of value, it is also interested in theoretical judgments 
which could serve as a foundation for the judgments of value. 

The interest of the State in the views of the subjects assumes 
various forms. There are two fundamental and extreme types of 
State attitude in this matter; most States, however, occupy inter- 
mediary positions between them. 

Tolerant, free, democratic States try to obtain loyalty and 
patriotism only by. peaceful, non-coercive means. They use coercion 
only in exceptional cases of extreme danger. And their peaceful 
persuasion is of an unobtrusive, uninsisting character. It is also - 
noteworthy that their attempts at influencing and determining the 
popular mind are usually restricted to special and somewhat reserved 
subjects. Large fields of thought are left free from any State inter- 
ference. In dictatorial, intolerant States, loyalty isimposed coercively, 
although persuasion of a most obtrusive character is very largely - 
used. Here State interference usually tends to embrace very wide . 
fields of thought and even to control the popular mind in its totality. 
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It vy anum that coercive opinion-control under intolerant 


| gimes *eay assume both positive and negative forms. Positive 


control imposes the views the State holds to be desirable. Negative 
control prevents the diffusion of undesirable views. Positive control 
imposes some thought, negative control tries to obtain abstention 
from ‘some thought. Sometimes the undesirable views constitute 
genuine knowledge. In these cases negative control means an attempt 
to promote ignorance. 

Another remark. The interest of the State in the views of the 
citizens must be distinguished from its interest in education. The 
second is an interest in the acquisition of true or useful ideas. The 
first is an interest in the absorption of ideas, the assent to which 
serves the cause of the rulers. But there are possibilities- of coinci- 
dence. The State may diffuse ideas which serve both aims. It is 
worth noting that the purely political, intrinsically non-educational 
thought-diffusion by government most often takes the form of 
education. 

Later on we shall return to the State attitudes just sketched. - 
Meanwhile the following question arises. The State seems to be _ 
interested in the contents of the popular views. But how is one — 
to prove a State interest in popular epistemology which is not 
concerned with the contents of any thought, but deals with the formal 
problems of the truth or falsehood of thought? The State wants 
me to hold the thought that A is true. But is it interested in my 
holding particular views as to the nature of truth? And is there 
any popular epistemology? Are large popular masses concerned 


'* about the problem of truth? 


Now the attitude of the spirit towards thoughts held to be 
absolutely certain differs from the attitude towards thoughts held 
to be doubtful. Generally our attitude towards our thoughts is 
influenced by the assumed truth-value attributed to them. These 
attitudes constitute an epistemology which must be rough and 
loose in untrained minds. This epistemology is inherent in the lowliest 
steps of the human mind and deserves to be called the popular 
epistemology. And this often hardly conscious epistemology may 
find expression in differences of behaviour which are at times of 
great importance to the State. Recognition of absolute truth may 
engender a kind of behaviour different from that bred by the denial 
of absolute truth. Here lies the practical relevance and the political 
importance of mass epistemology. 

It is, therefore, quite intelligible that political régimes should 
try or tend to foster or to favour definite epistemological attitudes; 
that there should be a correspondence between the atmosphere of a 
political régime and the patent or latent epistemology it is inclined 
to encourage on the territory under its sway. 
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Let us try to outline the epistemology favoured by free dopor y d 
Then we shall endeavour to delineate the Cpistemo) 4y Ot i 
opponent: dictatorship. = i 

Free democracy is a régime where all kinds of thoughts are allowed 
to circulate freely. This is what a liberal régime really means. Now 
it is often suggested that the granting of the liberty both to say | 
and write that A is B, and to say and write that A is not B implies | 
the denial of absolute, objectively valid truth. If contradictory | 
statements are equally admitted, so one may argue, it means that 
both are equally true and that truth is only relative. Does liberal 
democracy really imply relativist epistemology which teaches the 
relativity of truth? 

It is very difficult to find out what relative truth really is. One - 
may claim that any truth must be absolute truth because to 
be true means to be absolutely true. One may even claim that the 
affirmation that both “A is B" and “A is not B" are true does not 
depart from the principle of absolute truth because it pretends, 
for better or worse, undismayed by logical contradiction, that both: 
these statements are absolutely true. The declaration that truth is 
true only under some special presuppositions and false under others 
does not imply relativity of truth: it seems only to affirm that truth 
is absolutely true, given this or that special presupposition. One 
may suggest that relativity of truth is included in the affirmation 
that judgments are held to be true by some and to be false by others. 
But this affirmation only claims the relativity of the recognition of 
truth, not the relativity of truth itself. 

Despite the difficulty of defining relativity of truth, we cannot 
dispense with the use of this rather ambiguous concept. It could, 
not be doubted that absolute truth is sometimes denied; and this 
denial may be held to be equivalent to an admission of relativity 
of truth, whatever that may mean. And although, as we have tried 
to show, even the affirmation of mutually contradictory statements 
is not necessarily tantamount to an affirmation of relativity of 
truth, such a defiance of the Law of Contradiction seems to be at 
D. with the notion of absolute truth and to suggest relative 

ruth. 

Now democratic régimes allow the free adherence to and the 
free exchange of mutually incompatible, mutually exclusive views. 
But this does not mean that the State accepts logical contradiction 
and denies logically self-coherent, non-contradictory, absolut? | 
truth. If I allow people to emit and to diffuse the mutually incom- 
patible statements “A is B" and “A is not B," it does not mean 
that I hold both to be equally true, each in a relative way. To leave 
the utterance of a statement unimpeded does not mean to take it- 
Up as one's own. 
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Twogpossibilities are to be discerned. In some cases the State 
“goes nqtwknow which of the admitted alternative statements is 
true. Then Wt leaves the decision to free discussion. The free com- 
parison of the arguments in favour of each of the conflicting 
propositions is likely to lead to the removal of the uncertainties, 
to the emergence of absolute truth. “Du choc des opinions jaillit la 
vérité." The untrammelled consideration of the various opinions is 
the necessary prerequisite of the discovery of the only truth. The 
admission of free discussion is not opposed to absolute truth; on 
the contrary, it serves the cause of absolute truth. In other cases the 
State knows the truth. It is aware of the absolute truth of the 
judgment "A is B." Even then it may allow free discussion and 


e 1 


^ 


'e 1 
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- leave contradiction unrepressed. It assumes that free discussion 


will clear up the doubts and dispel the errors. Finally the hitherto 
unrecognized truth will triumph and win general assent. Moreover, 
the State may hold public adherence to the false statement “A is 
not B" to be politically and socially harmless. In no case does the 


_ -liberal attitude imply the relativist denial of absolutely valid truth. 


Yet, on the other hand, it must be recognized that the free 
admission of logically incompatible statements may spring also 
from a creed of Relativism. The very fact that a multiplicity of 
statements is allowed to circulate irrespective of their mutual 
agreement or disagreement suggests the possibility that the broad- 
minded government which is responsible for these liberties holds 
the conflicting statements to be of equal value, a value which is not 
that of absolute truth. 

Now we have to take into account the fact that liberty of opinion 
in free democratic States is more or less limited in actual practice. 
There are "reserved subjects" the State takes special care of. The 
dissemination of some privileged views is enforced by compulsion. 
The utterance of statements in which the privileged views are exposed 
to doubt or denial is resented, discouraged, and in some cases pro- 
hibited and made impossible. The views in question are usually 
those in which the external and internal stability of the State is 


_ engaged. Patriotism and loyalty to the State are the keynotes of 


the regions of thought the State chooses to withdraw from the 
sphere of unfettered liberty. The more liberal the State the less place 
it leaves to this exceptional intolerance. But a fringe of intolerance 
exists even in the most liberal States. . 

When the State is in external danger, the compulsory enforcement 


| of loyalty expands. The field of State-reserved thought grows very 
, considerably; in some cases it may invade something like the-whole 
_ of the intellectual life of the nation. 


These developments have curious consequences. The obedience to 
Some ideas is claimed as an unbreakable duty. It must be absolute. 
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In so far as this obedience presupposes assent to some propositions, , 
the propositions must be adhered to without any wavering, dotiba,” e 
or limitation. These State-protected, State-backed propésitions are <= 


imposed as an absolute truth. But the same phenomena have another 
aspect too. The State-imposed propositions are to be held true 
independently of free investigation, independently of being tested 
by the standards of objective, absolutely valid truth. Such testing 
is excluded as dangerous to the absolute stability of the State-decreed 
beliefs. In so far the attitude of the State denies absolute truth in 
its logical necessity. The epistemology implied in this attitude is 
quite peculiar and utterly different from the normal and regular 
epistemological ways of the free democratic State. This epistemology 


is only an exception in democratic communities, although it is, as. 
we intend to show, the ordinary rule in the modern dictatorial | 


State. 
The dictatorial State of our days claims absolute power over the 
whole of the lives of its subjects, and, first of all, over their minds, 


The dictatorship is firmly resolved to make any kind of opposition: 


impossible and to guarantee the unlimited durability of its complete 
mastery over the minds. Accordingly, it must enforce a permanent 
and general adherence to a State-favoured system of thought. It 
must tend to subdue the whole horizon of popular thought to the 
supremacy of the dictatorial interests. 

The State-imposed system must extol and glorify the nation and 
its dictatorial rulers, including the political party from which they 


sprang. The devotion of the nation to itself must coalesce with the | 
devotion to the dictators, the latter being described as the superior © 


VU 


incarnation or quintessence of the nation. In so far extreme respéct | 


for the rulers must appear to the mind of the people as the best 
expression of national self-respect. The State-desired devotion must 
find itself favoured by views in which the ruling group appears as 
the possessor of qualities implying perfection. These views deemed 
favourable by the dictatorship expand into a system of thought 
Which is imposed as an unshakable, unquestionable, absolutely 
valid truth. But we shall see that dictatorship, at the same time, 
ascribes to the statements it lays down and to which it commands 
beliet—only the value of a non-absolute, relative truth. 

It is forbidden to doubt, to question, to criticize, to investigate, 
to test the dictatorship-imposed beliefs. The dictatorial ideas 
must be accepted independently of rational and empirical testing. 


In democracies the admission of rational and empirical thought- | 
testing is the rule. Even the fitness of the government is subject . 


to such testing under normal conditions. Under dictatorship both 
the perfection of the government and any other State-favoured 
object of belief are to be accepted blindly. 
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e SOS untested dictatorial belief may remind us of traditional 

NIS rerelition where we are exhorted to believe independently of Reason 

M and Experience. There is, however, an essential difference. In 

religion the object of belief is transempirical. In dictatorship it is 

S. empirical, at least to a very considerable extent; the dictatorial 
government and its work are located in the world of common 
experience, and not among hidden noumena, not in a necessarily 
veiled intelligible world. And these empirical dictatorial realities are 
to be believed in unempirically. 

This curious unempirical belief in empirical realities bears some 
analogy to a phenomenon in another field. The German psychologist 
N. Ach has noticed that sensuous presentational phenomena (images) 
can be thought of (i.e. judged about or remembered) without any 
sensuous imagery. I can remember a past sense perception without 
experiencing any images resembling the sense phenomena of the 
remembered perception. This non-sensuous representation of sense 
phenomena reminds us of the unempirical belief in empirical realities 

* under dictatorial régimes. 

It might be objected that the dictatorships do not exclude experi- 
ence and do not rely on mere belief without empirical corroboration. 
We know that the dictatorial régimes indulge in spectacular display, 
in loud and gaudy advertisement, thus supplying their populations 
with experience likely to confirm the merits of the government and 
the veracity of its affirmations. Popular belief is in so far being 
given an empirical foundation. 

d But this experience is not a free experience. Only favourable 
r instances are open to inspection and admiration. Their official 
description is often exaggerated and sometimes delusive. It is made 
impossible to question or to verify the State-recommended experience. 
The unfavourable experience is withheld, withdrawn from the public 
eye. To try to make it known is a punishable offence. These conditions 
hold for any views the State is determined to impose upon the 
popular mind; only exceptional, one-sided and strictly controlled 
experience in favour of these views is admitted. Free observation 
is excluded. 

It could be remarked that the situation is not exceptional. In 
religion, too, we find corroboration of unempirical beliefs by some 
empirical evidence: the miracles. The miracles, too, are an experience 
which has to be accepted uncritically, without the possibility of 
free examination. There is, however, an unmistakable difference 
between religious and dictatorial belief: the miracles are empirical 
t manifestations of a transempirical reality, whereas the objects of 

. dictatorial belief could claim no such transempirical character. 
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dj. .— What was said about experience is applicable to any other kind 
of proof, e.g. to reasoning. Dictatorships aspire to confirm their 
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views by all sorts of reasoning. To this end they encourage jourfálists" —= 


publicists, and scientists to be their spokesmen, regarding theirs. * 


offices as existing to support dictatorial views by reasoning. Here, 


EE 


too, reasoning is unfree. Only favourable trains of thought are aq. . 


mitted, and their impartial examination 1s impeded. Unfavourable 
reasoning is banned. 


NS 


Again we find here a resemblance to some religions which admit | 


reasoning within the boundaries of apologetic corroboration, but ban 
it in so far as it may question or contradict the tenets it is only 
allowed to confirm. But once more we must keep in mind the 
difference: religion deals with transempirical objects, while in 
dictatorship no such transcending of experience is involved. 


Dictatorship excludes free reasoning and free experience. But it : 


uses both reasoning and experience in its own work. E.g., it uses 
them in its diplomacy, sometimes with much subtlety; and in its 
internal policy, often with much cunning. It favours natural sciences 
and their technical applications in which it sees a promise of increased 


economic and military power. And natural science, pure or applied, : 


implies a very vast and intricate interplay of experience and reasoning. 
All this many-sided practical use of Reason and Experience in 
dictatorship does not alter the fundamental opposition of dictator- 
ship to Reason and Experience as absolutely valid, universally 
recognized, and freely accessible sources of truth. 

Dictatorship affirms and proclaims the absolute truth of its views. 
The absolute validity of this dictatorial affirmation is connected 


with the proclaimed absolute worth of the dictatorial State, with. 


its veracity and trustworthiness. The absolute truth is somehow 
centred or rooted in the absolute worth of the government. 


That truth should be held to flow from an assumed privileged 


authoritative source is a most widespread phenomenon. After all, 
we assume the truth of many judgments on the ground of our assuming 
the trustworthiness of those from whom we learn the said judgments. 
But, as a rule, the assumed trustworthiness is not the ultimate 
source of the assumed truth. Of course, while relying on information 
supplied by others, we found our assurance on explicit or implicit 


. judgments about the knowledge, the erudition, the truthfulness, the 


sincerity of the person from whom the information is drawn. But, 


after all, we assume the trustworthiness of our teachers only because - 


we hold them to be acquainted with a truth, inaccessible to ourselves, 
which is valid intrinsically and independently of its being affirme 


by any set of persons, however qualified. The ultimate source of truth. 


lies in its intrinsic nature, not in its being affirmed by authorities. 


This is our attitude towards Scientific propositions we have to 


"borrow" without examination from those who are scientific 
authorities in our eyes. The described connection of assumed trut 
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» i z and assumed authority is quite different from that found in dictator- 

eship. Ir the latter case the truth is supposed to flow ultimately from 

^ | the assumed value of the supreme authorities: the dictatorial 

= | government. There is no question about an intrinsic truth-value 

Cw as different from that of the authorities. The absolute truth of the 
State-protected propositions and the absolute worth of the rulers 
are merged into an indissoluble whole. The official truths are true 
because they are pronounced by the absolutely trustworthy govern- 
ment; and the government is trustworthy because the assumption 
of its trustworthiness is one of the absolutely valid truths. 

Under such conditions the dictatorship cannot admit any absolute 
valid truths whose validity is guaranteed by any other criteria but 
the proclamation by the dictatorship itself. Therefore dictatorship 
must ban objective logical validity as a criterion of absolute truth. 
Objective logical value is a source of truth different from that of 
the dictatorial truth-proclaiming State. The dictatorship is essentially 
jealous in matters of public epistemology. It cannot admit objectively 

' valid absolute truth because it claims the absolute truth-value for 
its own propositions independently of their possessing objective 
logical validity. 

The incompatibility of absoluté dictatorial truth with logically 

Y valid objective absolute truth has various aspects. : 

First, dictatorship is afraid of admitting truth-standards extraneous 
to itself because the admission of such criteria does not strengthen 
the dictatorial prestige and may even weaken it. The prestige must 
be all-embracing, monopolistic, exclusive. The admission of non- 
dictatorial truth-sources would mean a sharing of the supreme 
intellectual authority of the State and might lead to dangerous 
movements of the popular mind. Some people might test the 
dictatorially backed propositions in the light of competing criteria, 
and the testing might lead to the rejection of the said State-favoured 
propositions. Logically valid, objectively absolute truth is such a 
competing and potentially dangerous, virtually subversive criterion, 
that dictatorship must oppose it. 

Secondly, the recognition of objectively valid absolute truth may 
imply its recognition even in the case of its being discovered and 
propagated by persons or groups different from or hostile to the 
dictatorship. But dictatorship scorns the recognition of value in 

_ individuals or groups outside itself. It declares Itself to be the only 
truth-producing or truth-announcing agency. Besides, hostility to 
other groups is often a very important and sometimes essential part 
of. the dictatorial thought-systems. To recognize that strangers 
might be sources of truth is a dangerous heresy in the eyes of the 
dictatorship. We could mention the most violent Bolshevik opposition 
to any non-Bolshevik, non-proletarian thought, scientific or artistic. 
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In Germany we witness the same violence of opposition to Giverse x7 

products of thought on the ground of their being non-Nagi, nof 
German, non-Aryan. Now, as we said, the recognition of objectively D 
valid, absolute truth may lead to recognition of truths emanating . 

from strangers: objective validity of truth is held to be Independent A 

of the personal identity of those who discover Or diffuse it. Here | 

dictatorship finds another motive for its hostility to logically valid, 

objectively absolute truth. ; ; 

The absolute dictatorial truth is not the logically valid, objective 
absolute truth. The two absolute truths are in mutual opposition, 
Objective absolute truth is opposed to political absolute truth, 
The assumption of a special political absolute truth as different 
from objective absolute truth is the most salient feature of the 
epistemology of dictatorship. We must add the following remark: 
Political absolute truth is the truth whose claims to be such are 
based on being issued by the dictatorial political authority. This 
does not mean that the contents of the political absolute truth must ' 
be political. The political authority of dictatorship covers also’ 
non-political subjects. Propositions of all kinds may be invested 
with political absolute truth. 

The affirmation of political absolute truth means the denial of 
objective absolute truth. But the denial of objectively absolute 
truth is an assumption of the objective relativity of truth. The 
politically absolute truth of the dictatorship is objectively relative. | 
The objective relativity of the dictatorial truth finds expression in 
its being grounded on the utterances of the chosen dictatorial 
leaders. The dictatorial absolute truth is relative to the dictatorship 
which is its source and criterion. E. 

The dictatorial epistemology teaches both an absolute and a 
relative character of the same truths. And their absolute character 
(the political one) is logically rooted in their relative character (the 
objective one). Only the denial of the severe standards of objective 

; absolute truth opens the way for an untested and unhampered 
display of political truth-creation. Only if objective absolute truth 
is discarded, political truth can be absolute in its relative way. 
Only if the dictatorial truth is objectively relative can it be a politi- | 
cally absolute truth. 

| We have attempted to give a general and rather abstract outline | 

of the epistemology of dictatorship. This outline finds confirmation 
in the actually expressed attitudes of modern dictatorships. 
: The most popular epistemology in the Soviet Union seems to Í 
imply the repudiation of objectively valid absolute truth. There is, - 
teach the Soviets, no universal truth common to all mankind. 
There isa bourgeois truth and a proletarian truth. Proletarian truth B 
m be imposed as an absolute truth, Bourgeois truth is to be rejected: 
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The Search for an objectively valid, impartial, absolute truth is a 
ourgeois activity of a dangerous character. The exclusively prole- 
tarian, but absolutely valid truth is less an attribute of thought 


than a characteristic of action, of work. Every variety of activity 
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work of the Soviet State has its own truth, the compulsory, practi- 
cally absolute proletarian truth. This absolute truth is relative to 
Bolshevik dictatorship and to its activity. 

Italian Fascism, as expounded by its philosopher Giovanni 
Gentile, declares itself to be a doctrine which tends and claims to 
control not only politics, but also the will, the feeling, and the thought 
of the nation. Having its centre of gravity in politics, Fascism deals 
with moral, religious, and philosophical problems. It denies value 
to a thought that is not expressed in action. It identifies thought 
and action. Furthermore, Gentile declares that religion and morals 
should be subordinated to and fused in the authority of the State. 
Truth is thus made subservient to politics, to Fascist politics. Thought 


` must obey action, the action of the Fascist State. This means the 


rejection of objectively absolute truth in the name of what is true 
on account of its being demanded by Fascist politics. The truth that 
is rooted in the active will of the State is relative to that will. It is 
absolutely valid (as a political truth) despite this essential relativity. 

One of the leaders of Hitlerite Germany, Alfred Rosenberg, has 
sketched a philosophy of Hitlerism. Rosenberg denies science that 
is independent of race. Science must be determined by the blood. 
Thought and will must be brought into agreement with the German 
racial soul, with the Nordic tradition. National honour and national 
freedom must become the highest value, the beginning and the end 
of thought. These ideas must rule dictatorially ; only on that condition 
could a nation be preserved and become a State. At the same time, 
Rosenberg declares the national honour, this supreme arbiter of 
thought, to be a myth. This myth has the character of a volition 
Which must be our reply to all questions and doubts.? These views 
amount to a denial of absolute truth. The criterion of true thought 
1$ a will of a national group, rooted in its blood, in its conception 
of national honour. And this obviously relative truth is to rule 
dictatorially as an imposed politically absolute truth. 

The attempt to give truth a purely practical character which 
Seems to be a peculiarity of some dictatorial epistemologies reminds 
E 7 P ragmatism. An indirect influence of Pragmatism on the 
d S emological views of some dictatorships is not impossible. But 

ere 1$ a striking difference between the epistemologies of Prag- 


Giovanni Gentile, Origine e dottrina del Fascismo, pp. 35-52, Roma, 1929. 
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matism and of dictatorship. Pragmatism holds truth to be rflative E 


to practice, but does not hold it to be absolute at the same time^ » 
Pragmatism does not assume, like dictatorship, the absolute value 
of the relative truth. Besides, Pragmatism assumes different kinds 
of practice, different practical interests to which different kinds, of- 
pragmatically valid relative truths may correspond. Dictatorship 


X 


knows nothing of peaceful and tolerant ways. It is essentially || 


intolerant. Its truth is relative to one privileged kind of action, to 
one supreme practical interest. ES 

One may argue that the dictatorial way of recognizing a statement 
not to be objectively true and of claiming its absolute value at the 
same time is a self-contradictory way of thinking. The denial of 
objectively absolute truth of a proposition and the affirmation of its 
absolute truth under the aegis of dictatorial politics seem to 
contradict each other. Now some psychologists (especially M. 
Lévy-Bruhl) describe primitive man as illogical and prone to contra- 
diction. Primitive man is supposed to assume the same thing to be 
at the same time at different places. He is supposed to assume that ' 
a name is at the same time both identical with and different from 
the thing named; that a dream image of a person of which we 
dream is both identical with and different from that person. And 
one might be tempted to affirm that the attitude of dictatorship 
which deliberately enthrones contradiction as a foundation of 
publicly recognized truth is a relapse into the ancient attitude of 
accepted contradiction. 

Itis difficult to say whether the dictatorial attitude in epistemology 
is really contradictory. The denial of absolute truth and its affirma- 


tion at the same time is a self-contradictory attitude if the truth . 
affirmed and the truth denied is the same truth. We might, however, 
assume that politically absolute truth is quite different from . 


objectively absolute truth. In this case there is no logical contradic- 
tion in affirming the first and denying the second. At any rate, there 
1s no proof of illogicality being limited to our remote ancestors or 
savage contemporaries. Indulgence in some contradiction is an attitude 
or à weakness that seems to haunt us even to-day. While perceiving 
physical things we both identify our sense percepts with the physical 
object and distinguish them from it. This is only one instance of our 


unmitigated logical carelessness. If dictatorial epistemology 1s . 


self-contradictory, it might be a new expression of our perennial 
inconsistency. 


MUSES wl 


While discussing the epistemological views in liberal democracy | 
we have noticed that the liberal State admits objectively absolute — 


truth as an ideal freely to be pursued, but takes up a different 
attitude in exceptional cases in which the search for objective 
absolute truth is hampered or made impossible, while a relative 
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We’ have seen that this situation, exceptional in freely governed 
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The situations in which liberal democracy recurs to this back- 


: sliding on its fundamental and usual principles are the situations 
] or diti d War is tl tcl teristi 
| “of alarm and danger, sedition and war. War is the most characteristic 
-| occasion, and the last world war was a stupendous example of 


war-induced deliberalization of liberal democracy. The epistemology 
involved in such cases is the epistemology of war. In dictatorship - 
the "war-mentality" which is only a tragic and heroic exception 
in liberal communities invades the very foundations of social life 
and becomes its natural horizon; dictatorships tend to be militarist. 
And they quite naturally develop the ‘epistemology of war” and 
adopt it as a normal and usual attitude. 

Objective absolute truth is denied by mighty leaders and by the 
vast human masses they conduct. Of course, as pointed out above, 
objective truth is presupposed even under dictatorship in various 

` branches of practical activity, and especially in applied science. 
But in deeper, less immediately practical, less technical matters 
objective absolute truth is discarded. New peoples may add them- 
selves to the formidable multitudes that already embrace the 
dictatorial creeds and their epistemology. And even the universal 
adoption of dictatorship with its peculiar epistemology does not 
seem to be impossible. 

But the value of objectively absolute truth is intrinsically inviolable 
(e pur si muove). This truth would retain its unimpaired validity 
even if there was no human mind to long for it and to recognize it. 
Arid the capacity for seeking objective truth and appreciating it 
after its discovery is an essential and necessary characteristic of 
the human mind. Human responsiveness to intrinsic values is a 
necessary. counterpart of the validity of these values. And Man is 
necessarily responsive to logically valid truth, although he is also 
liable to error and, as we saw, inclined to inconsistency. If the 
epistemology of dictatorship succeeds in obscuring and oppressing 
the effectual exercise of this truth-seeking disposition, it will remain 
eel and latently lasting possibility. And earlier or later the 
eee Possibility will blossom into actual fact. The attempt to 
it fies human nature by means of coercive decrees must fail even 
by ace are welcomed with continent-wide cheers and applauded 

“allies e The unchanging intrinsical worth of the valid 
un ama chosen heroic pioneers and, perhaps, martyrs of 
e on that must follow the new wilfully servile age, darker 
Possible a ark Ages of the past. Meanwhile we have to face the | 
e o of an era in which human thought might endure 
elming pressure of the epistemology of dictatorship. 
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IT is really impossible to say anything worth saying about Plato 
in general within the limits of a single article. Indeed, the more one 
studies Plato the more impossible does it become—if the concept 
of degrees of impossibility may be used in a philosophical journal, 
The reasons for this are manifold. The first lies in the supreme great- 
ness of Plato as a thinker. Hardly anyone who has made a serious 
effort to study Plato has escaped receiving the impression of him 
as probably the greatest thinker of all ages. The difficulty is intensified ' 
by the particular form in which his greatness is conveyed to us.” - 
One may make a distinction, a relative distinction at least, between . 
different philosophers in this respect. With some, their message is 
conveyed to us with comparative rapidity, even perhaps on the | 
first careful reading, and subsequent study adds little except in the | 
way of detail. Among these it would perhaps not be unfair to place 
Hume. Others, on first reading, will appear obscure and difficult, 
sometimes even repellent. It is only after a much more careful 
study that their real greatness emerges, and they may go on in- 
creasing in stature at every subsequent reading. Such, I believe, to 
be the experience of the majority of readers with Kant. Plato is, 
almost unique in that he makes his impression in both ways. Almost 
everyone is captivated by him at first reading, but it is only to those 
who take the trouble of reading him again and again with the intel- 
lectual effort that he himself would have demanded that his full. 
store of riches is revealed, if, indeed, it is ever completely revealed 
to any one person. : 
To bring out the true width of range of his thought, we may 
suggest another distinction between the methods of different philo- 
sophers. There are some whose main contribution to thought consists 
in a few comparatively simple ideas. They take these as the basis 
of their system and apply them to all the particular problems with. 
which they deal. Once one has grasped these fundamental ideas, it 
is relatively easy to see how the rest of their doctrine follows. Wit? 
others, and these the greatest, we find a continually fresh approach. 
from different aspects of experience and a continual readjustment 0 
their theories to these. It is easy to see that this type of philosophe. 
can be discussed from almost every angle of our experience, and thà 8 
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ES caimot really do justice to them until we have done this. Plato is 
^ bu ^ 'iafphatically of this latter type. He was a Systematic thinker in so 
Y ie he was always striving to make his beliefs coherent with each 
other. But he continually considers them anew in connection with 
«different particular problems, and to each of these particular problems 

“he has a fresh contribution, from which we can always learn much, 

^ independently of his general theory. Thus, for instance, when he 
discusses the status of sense-perception in the Theaetetus or the 
psychology of pleasure in the Philebus, we can, it is true, see the 


0 connection of his results with his other theories. But we can learn a 
e great deal from what he has to say on these particular problems, 
t | whether we accept his other theories or not. It follows from this that 
l. ' any attempt to summarize Plato within a short compass would 
i inevitably do him a serious injustice. 

lS We are not yet at the end of our difficulties. A further difficulty 


n arises from the character of his writings. As everyone knows, he has 
d left us no systematic treatise in which his doctrines are set out in 
$' * the manner to which we are accustomed with most philosophers. 
n Instead we have a series of dialogues, or dramatic conversations, 
is dealing with a variety of particular subjects, in most of which 
€ | Socrates is the principal speaker, and in none of which Plato himself 
e | appears at all. The significance of this fact has been very variously 
e — estimated. We need not linger here over the well-known Socratic 
t X controversy. It is still maintained by a minority of scholars that in 
ul most of the dialogues the views put forward are those of Socrates, 
n- and not necessarily those of Plato at all. The majority of scholars 
to have not found this convincing. But in any case, pragmatically 
is. Speaking, Plato and the Platonic dialogues are identical. The only 
st Platonic Philosophy to which we have access is the philosophy of 
se the dialogues, and it is that philosophy which has been an influence 
| and an inspiration for subsequent generations of thinkers. 
T But even allowing for this, to extract a philosophy from the 
ad Platonic dialogues is not always so easy. When we examine them 
. We find that they take the form of a series of occasional essays, each 
jy 1n a special Setting of its own, and each dealing with its own par- 
o- ticular problem. The general points of view from which these problems 
t$. are approached are very often implied rather than stated, and when 
js Stated, very rarely argued at length. I have elsewhere! com pared the 
th task of extracting a philosophy from the dialogues with the task of 
it tracing the course of a submarine mountain chain by the peaks 
th eich appear here and there above the surface. And I still think that 
ch | T metaphor is accurate, so far as any metaphor can be. 
of he result of all this is that there must necessarily remain a good 
a eal of room for difference of opinion in the interpretation of Plato. 
at ! See Plato and His Contemporaries, p. 58. 
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Still more, of course, is there room for selection of the pafticular ~ £ 
aspects of his many-sided thought which appeal most to each Teadef, ; r. 
But even the differences and the difficulties of interpretation are © 
themselves instructive and can afford a stimulus to our own thought, 

It is a tribute to the impression that Plato makes that so many | 
different schools of thought have sought to find something in his 
writings which would support their own doctrines. They haver s 
often succeeded, though in some cases, it must be confessed, not 
without a good deal of manipulation of the evidence. But just as 
most doctrines of importance have had some truth on which they 
base themselves, so those who claim the support of Plato have 
generally found some element in the richness of his thought which 
has stimulated them in the direction in which they have gone. Yet 

it would not be paradoxical to say that Plato has often exercised 

his greatest influence on those who have misunderstood him. Cer- 
tainly the schools which succeeded him and which bore his name : 
represented only fragmentary parts of his real teaching. If we feel 
that we appreciate his thought more to-day than ever before, itis * 
because we have learnt from the mistakes of our predecessors. 

The conclusion is that, in an article such as this, it is only possible 
to indicate some of the chief lessons that the writer personally 
carries away from the study of Plato, with a warning that this is | 
only a selection from a much larger whole, and that another individual 
might very likely make an entirely different selection. 

I. Perhaps the first impression that we take away with us from the 
reading of Plato is of his faith in reason. This statement is open to 
possible misunderstanding, and it would be as well to say a word of 
what it does not mean before going on to consider what it does. Its 
does not mean that Plato believed it was possible to find out all 
about everything by sitting in his study and thinking out a theory, 
without any reference to practical experience or to the observation 
of observable facts. This point of view has often been ascribed to 
philosophers, probably untruly in most cases, and certainly without 
a shadow of foundation in the case of Plato. He was perfectly well 
aware of the importance of experience and observation in theif 
proper place. But he insisted that it was only by hard and systematic . 
thinking that we could learn how to use them rightly. I have argued 
this point at greater length elsewhere in this Journal,* and I need 
not repeat the argument here. Nor does it mean that Plato had any 
exaggerated belief in the reasonableness of human beings. Tusi 
belief, too, has often been supposed, with very little foundatioD 
to be characteristic of philosophers, but it is certainly the last 
charge that one could make against Plato. It is clear that he though — 
that there would never be more than a small minority of huma. 

^ Inan article "Plato and Natural Science," Philosophy, Vol. VIL, No. 20 
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x g beings^who were capable of reaching complete rationality, and only 
den d fsr'them would it be possible after a long and strenuous course of 
o training. Per 
t. It does mean that he thought that hard thinking was the only 
y i avay to arrive at truth, and that to arrive at truth was the most 
is important thing for any human being. There was for him no alter- 
le^» native method, no short cut, to this goal. He was not, as has some- 
X | times been supposed, a religious mystic, if by mystic we imply one 
lS who claimed to arrive at the highest knowledge by some special 
y and direct kind of experience, different in kind from the experience 
Je of ordinary thinking. Still less would he ever have thought that 
h any kind of truth could be revealed by the aesthetic experience, 
et the “fine frenzy,” of the poet. Many literary men who have not 
d been over-fond of hard thinking themselves have tried to claim the 
r- support of Plato for some such point of view as this. Their knowledge 
re of Plato rarely seems to extend beyond a few brief selections of 
special literary interest, culled from two or three dialogues. In 
is" Plato's own writings there is no vestige of support for this view. If 
we are to believe that he meant what he said, he would have repu- 
le diated it with scorn and indignation. 
ly His belief in reason is one of the foundations of his general view of 
is | the nature of reality. He took over from Parmenides the fundamental 
al principle that what is fully real must be intelligible and what is 
fully intelligible must be real, and he applied this unflinchingly 
he throughout. This is a principle which has often made its appearance 
to in the subsequent history of philosophy. It appears, for instance, in 
of Descartes, in his statement that the clearness and distinctness of 
It. ideas was the test of their truth. How Plato developed it we shall 
aj See more in detail later. But we may observe here that he was saved 
y, from the danger of a too rigid application of this principle by his 
on Tecognition of a realm of half-reality “rolling about between being 
to and not-being," in his lively phrase. This is the fleeting and obscure 
ut World of material physical objects, which will always contain an 
el] clement inaccessible to pure reason. But even this world we can only 
eit Understand and deal with in so far as it approximates to the world 
tic Of Scientific and rational thought. 
ed S He applies this general point of view especially to the guidance 
ed of our own conduct, both in our private lives and in our social and 
ny de activities. He was born in an age in which critical examina- 
his iu. ap Died standards of conduct was widespread. And the first 
m m S 2m this, as Was natural, had been mainly destructive, so that 
ast ene mgs which had before been taken for granted without 
D i t e were now being doubted, and there seemed nothing certain 
| cana ao were many men in Plato’s youth who were saying, as 
3E nds have said in all ages, that all this criticism was dangerous 
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and unsettling, and that men ought to go back to the unthinkin 1 
acceptance of the old standards. It was probably from his maA ‘ ae 


Socrates, more than from anyone else, that Plato learnt the NS 
that the only way to meet the dangers of critical thought was by | 
: further and deeper thought. There was nothing to be gained by ar 
attempt to stifle the reasoning powers and to refuse to face the new 
ideas. His whole treatment of moral and political questions is based g= 
on a plea for the application of hard and systematic thinking to the 
problems of conduct and on faith in the possibilities of this. The 
advocates of "national planning" in our own day might well return 
to Plato for their inspiration. But he would have extended his 
planning very much beyond anything that is proposed by them. 
II. There is another characteristic of Plato which is to be found in 
the thought of nearly everyone who has attained supreme eminence 
as a thinker. That is the combination of a keen interest in the 
results of the scientific thought of the time with an equally keen 
interest in the problems of conduct, and a conviction that our inter- , 
pretations of both these aspects of human experience must some- - 
how be connected with each other. The special form in which 
this was developed by Plato was in his famous Theory of Ideas, 
or, as it is sometimes and more correctly called, his Theory of 
Forms. 
As far as one can judge, he came to this theory by working from 
two directions simultaneously. On the one hand, he realized that 
all our moral thinking implies the notion of an ideal of character or 
conduct to which our individual actions and our individual lives 
might approach nearer and nearer, but which it was impossible p 
that we could ever completely realize. At the same time, we couldnot. | 
think of this ideal as merely something which we made up for our- 
selves, for the whole of our moral judgments imply that we are not 
free to make up our ideals of conduct according to our individual 
caprice, but that there is a right and a wrong in them; that is to say, 
they are something there to be discovered. In other words, they 
have reality, and for Plato the most complete reality possible. E 
Plato's investigation of the science of his time led him in the _ 
same direction. The most fully developed science in ancient Greet 
was, of course, mathematics, and it was to this that Plato turned | 
for the type of true scientific knowledge. He found that in mathe 
ei matical thinking also we are dealing with entities which are not 
completely found in the material world of sense-perception, DU. 

which are none the less real objects of knowledge. The most obvious - 
and familiar instance of this can be found in geometrical figures 
We know that we cannot draw an absolutely straight line or 27 | 
absolute circle. We can, of course, make our lines thinner 27. 
thinner or straighter and straighter, but we can never reach the 
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4 . line as geometrically defined. In the. same way, in other branches 
ns eA science, we deal with absolutely rigid bodies or absolutely pure 
n 4 ‘fluids, though no such things are known in what we usually call the 
y real world. Yet we certainly do not invent them. They are there to 
T: be found out about. 
NS It is easy to see that we can come to think of the relation between 
d* the mathematical object and the approximation to it which we find 
e in the material world as analogous to the relation between the moral 
e | ideal and our approximation to it in our own conduct. It was the 
n discovery of this analogy which was the most characteristic feature 
is in Plato's theory. These real ideals, whether found in the objects of 
mathematical science or in the realm of moral judgment, are called 
n | by Plato by a name which is most closely represented in English 
e — by our word "form." That is why we speak of the theory as the theory 
je of forms. 
n This theory received many interesting and some extremely 
r^ obscure developments at Plato's hands, and a number of points in 
e -its interpretation are still matters of dispute. But its main lines are 
h pretty clear and were never departed from by Plato. On the one 
s hand, we have the world of Forms, which Plato calls the world of 
of Being (as we should say, the real world) or the intelligible world. 
This is the object of scientific knowledge; that is to say, our judg- 
m ments about it are definite and unequivocal and, if true at all, are 
at absolutely true. It is also permanent, in the sense that it is unaffected 
or by the passage of time; for instance, a fact in pure mathematics is a 
eS fact always and everywhere and in all circumstances. And it exists 
le independently of our knowledge of it, as something there to be 
ot. discovered. On the other hand, we have what he calls the world of 
p. Becoming, that is to say, the continually changing world of physical 
ot nature, which he also calls the object of opinion or belief. None of 
al Our Judgments about this world are absolutely and unequivocally 
y true: they have only a limited pragmatic validity. They are approxi- 
ey Mately true, or true in certain senses, or true enough for practical 
Purposes. But there is only this degree of truth and reality about 
ne them because and in so far as their objects approximate to the 
xd World of Being. Plato expresses this relationship, which we have 
here described as "approximation," by various phrases, such as 
c sharing" or "participating," or in other contexts “imitation.” 
ot The possible applications of this theory are numerous. It gives a 
ube ae turn to the problem of the relation between the universal 
us puce particular, which has interested so many generations of 
es m For Plato the universal is never something which is 
i particula yin the Particulars, but always an ideal towards which the 
ties IS approximate, or in which they participate to a greater or 
peo “gree, without ever quite reaching. We can see, if we try it, 
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a can be in our handling of the facts of the 
sensible world. When, for instance, we are looking for a definitien i» 
of a class of objects, we shall often go astray if we try to look for ~ 
a single quality which is fully present 1n all these objects and no. 
where else. We shall find it much more helpful to look for a kind of | 
ideal Form to which the particular objects approximate more or | 
less nearly. Aristotle's philosophy, which was based on the belief, — 
that the universal existed in the particulars, broke down when the 
belief in the absolute fixity of natural species and their sharp dis. | 
tinction from each other had to be abandoned. Plato’s theory would 
have been perfectly capable of dealing with this fact. 

Again we may see how this theory was able to set modern 
scientific investigation on certain lines which it has followed since, - 
For Plato, we can only deal with the physical world at all in so far 
as we can discover in it approximations to the nature of the intel- 
ligible world. And the special form which he gave to the notion. 
was the demand for the expression of the results of our investiga- 
tions in mathematical terms and the consequent insistence on the. 
necessity of measurement as precise as possible. This is certainly an | 
idea which has played a great part in the progress of science. We > 
must not, of course, fall into the error of talking as if Plato had in 
any way anticipated modern developments of scientific and mathe- 
matical theory, but we may claim that his theory, or something 
very like it, could have come to terms with these later developments 
to a degree which would have been impossible for any other early | 
philosophy. It is noteworthy how a thinker like Professor White: 
head, when he attempts to base a philosophical system on the 
results of modern physics and mathematics, produces, as he fuil. 
recognizes, something which is much closer to the system of Plato 
than to that of any other philosopher. 

One of the most interesting special applications of this gener!  : 
theory is to our thought about human conduct, particularly politica 
and social activity. We get the most complete expression of this 1 
the Republic. There Plato insists that the first duty of a real states 
man is to have a clear and definite conception of the ideal state a 
which he is aiming. Only so can we have any standard by which wè § 
can judge of actual or proposed measures and by which we cal 
guide our practical efforts. But he is perfectly clear that this ide! 1 
state is not something which can be applied ready-made to actual < 
conditions. Indeed, it is the essence of his doctrine that the ide 
state is never absolutely and completely attained, any more thai = 

] 
I 
\ 


how fruitful this ide 


to use his own comparison, a picture can be entirely identical with 
the original. Just as an artist who wishes to produce as good 4 like 
ness as possible works with his eye always on his original, 90 th 
statesman must always keep his eye on the ideal in order to attal 
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€* ^ as nearly to it as the circumstances and material in which he works 


uk" Nw. | E. 
Ot III. The third point on which something must be said is on the 


9- religious beliefs and attitude of Plato. And here perhaps more than 
anywhere it is necessary to beware of the temptation of trying to 
OT force Plato's thought into modern moulds. 
tle» Plato undoubtedly was a man of profound religious faith, but 
ne | we must not necessarily assume that this faith took the forms with 
S- which we are familiar in Christianity. He believed that the existence 
ld of God could be rationally proved, and there are plenty of indications 
| in the dialogues of the lines on which he thought this proof must 
I1 proceed. The proof is based on the general nature of the material 
€. physical world. We have seen that he regarded this physical world 
à. as only an imperfect approximation to the real world of the Forms. 
l-  Buta further point of great importance is that even the relation to 
(| the real world that it has at any one moment is never permanent. In 
& other words, the material universe is continually changing, both in 
he: - its qualities and in its spatial relations. Now this fundamental fact 
an of change and motion cannot be explained by relation to the Forms. 
Ve The Forms are the principles of permanence and stability. Nor is 
i^ there anything in the nature of matter itself which can set it in 
e- motion, or account for the fact that a particular material object 
ng at a particular time participated in a particular Form. In our 
fs own experience we find that it is only animate bodies which have 
the power of moving themselves, and we therefore come to the con- 
t clusion that soul must be Working throughout the physical universe 
he to account for the fact of change and motion. Further, this motion 
ily, arid change (especially when seen on a large scale, as in the motions 
ito of the heavenly bodies) are found to be orderly, regular, and subject 
_ to law. And this is a proof that it is not merely soul, but rational 
rd soul, or mind, which is working throughout it. And this rational 
cl Soul or mind which works throughout the physical universe is what 
in Plato calls God. 
es | Now the activity typical of a rational soul or mind is activity 
al with à purpose directed to some end. We must therefore consider the 
we activity of the soul which is working throughout the universe as 
an. animated by a purpose. If we ask what that purpose is, the only reply 
ed Possible 15 that it is to bring everything to the utmost perfection 
al Of which it is capable. We must add also that in accordance with the 
eal E probable interpretation of Plato's statements, the standard 
an 9 Boodness or perfection is to be found in the eternal Forms. These 
ith ae in their own right and are not themselves in any sense created 
ea UU even the Universal mind. They are rather the objects of 
D whi = knowledge and provide an independently existing standard 
a ch mind discovers and towards which it directs its endeavours. 
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The idea that the Forms themselves are the "thoughts of God" isa 
product of later speculation, and according to the best modern Ae. ' 
scholarship is not Platonic. | 
Be that as it may, it is clear that for Plato all the processes of the — 
physical universe are in some sense an expression of God's purpose, &, . 
that is to say, they are controlled and directed by a mind or spiritual ` 
principle working through them. The lesson for us is that we havee „e 
for our own sakes to co-operate with, or conform ourselves to, the © 
working of this purpose. For Plato, as I should interpret him, there | 
are two fundamental elements in the religious attitude proper to | 
man. There is firstly the sense of our own insignificance and of the | 
unimportance of our own private and personal desires as compared 
with the purpose of the whole; and secondly there is the sense that : 
by the conduct of our own lives we. are taking part in a great 
enterprise in which the soul throughout the whole universe is 
engaged. 
We get the impression in certain passages that Plato believed' 
that this attitude was to a certain degree fostered and expressed by - 
various religious ceremonies. It is clear, however, that he did not 
think the particular form which these observances took mattered, 
very greatly. Indeed, as far as we can judge from his writings, the | 
whole matter of forms and ceremonies took a very secondary plac. 
in his mind. The primary and fundamental expression of this 
religious attitude was for him to be found in right conduct, the. 
pursuit of virtue and the avoidance of vice in our daily lives. And 
this found its highest form in the activity of the true statesman. 
The highest good of which man is capable is to co-operate in the, 
realization of the ideal community. This is, for him, the supreme. 
expression of religion, and he nowhere assigns to religion any great 
importance apart from its expression in conduct. We may say that, 
in general for him religion is not a form of activity distinct from 
morality, but a spirit in which morality is pursued. 
‘it must be admitted that this interpretation of Plato’s religiou — 
views would not meet with universal acceptance. There are certainly . 
individual dialogues in which he appears to be taking a rather mot | 
other-worldly view. Yet, be it noted, when he does speak, in term 
which suggest the language of religious mysticism, of a possible 
experience which has an independent value beyond that of practical f 
morality, such language is used not of a specifically religio | 
experience, but of philosophical and scientific understanding 04 UM 
Forms. There is little or nothing in his writings about the personi 
relation of man to God which is such an important element P ; 
Christian religious experience. Such, at any rate, is the impressio é 
left if we read his writings as a whole, without letting our judgme" È 
be too much influenced by modern preconceptions. i. 
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These then are some of the impressions which are left most 
*stxongly on the mind of one reader at least by a study of Plato’s 
dialogues. But, of course, they are only a small selection from a 
much larger whole. And no brief summary can do justice to the 


„A .wealth of stimulating suggestions on almost every philosophical 
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problem that anyone can derive from a reading of the dialogues. 
We may conclude with yet a further suggestion about the necessary 
incompleteness of our understanding of Plato. 

It has been suggested above that Plato for us necessarily means, 
before all else, the author of the Platonic dialogues. Though we are 
well enough informed about the main events in Plato's life, and have 
a few precious indications of his personality from his letters, yet it 
remains true that as compared, for instance, with our knowledge of 
any modern philosopher, we know very little indeed about Plato 
apart from his writings. We know enough, however, to realize that 
for Plato himself and for his own contemporaries the writings 
would have seemed a comparatively minor part of his services to 
the world. He tells us more than once in his letters that the most 
important part of any man's teaching is what cannot be expressed 
in any single treatise or collection of treatises. 

If Plato himself had been asked what part of his activities he 
regarded most seriously, he would, there is very little doubt, have 
named the establishment of the Academy, the school or college 
Which he founded when he was about forty and presided over for 
the remaining forty years of his life. From the longest and most 
important of his letters we learn that his early interests and ambitions 
were primarily political, and though as time went on he found that 
there was no place for a man such as he was in the practical politics 
of his time, yet he always maintained the belief that some contri- 
bution to the welfare of society was the highest duty of any man. 
It is clear that his primary purpose in founding the Academy was 
to provide a training which might eventually produce a number of 
men of the type that he felt was really needed for the government 
of the state. As far as one can judge, there was no previous institu- 
tion. of exactly this type, and Plato may fairly claim to be the 
originator of the whole idea of the organized educational foundation. 
_ How much actual practical effect Plato's work had on the political 
e F his time is very difficult to estimate. But one may say with 
ros m that the popular idea of him as a mere theorist, whose 
os ad no actual or possible effect on practical politics, is founded 

nothing but ignorance. We have excellent evidence that in many 
o's pupils were recognized as expert advisers 
tion. Plato's own intervention in the political 
»yracuse, the story of which has been told too often to 
ition here, was doubtless not very successful. But the 
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suggestion which is often made, that this was only one more example 1 
of the inability of the theoretical philosopher to apply his ideas’ 2 
with any effect in practice, is quite baseless. Plato himself, as jg - 
evident from his letters, never expected that very much good could | 
come of it. The fact was that the practical men had got the Situation. A 
in Syracuse into such a hopeless position that there was really no 
way out, and Plato's failure was no more conspicuous than that of, 
anyone else who intervened in the affairs of that unfortunate city, 
But there is every evidence that in the object which he really did 
set before himself, namely that of educating the kind of man who 
might, when the opportunity arose, do really valuable service, ` 
Plato attained a considerable degree of success.? 

At any rate, this may serve as a reminder that so far as our know- . 
ledge is restricted to Plato's writings, we only know half of Plato, 
It is interesting to wonder whether his stature would be increased | 
or diminished in our eyes if his personality had been presented to . 
us as vividly as, for instance, he himself has presented the personality | 
of Socrates. Doubtless we might find in him, as in every human - 
being, certain small weaknesses which would not show themselves in 
his writings. In one of his letters, for instance, there are traces of a 
not unamiable fussiness about small details. But this, as we can see” 
from many modern examples, is quite compatible with the greatest 
intellectual attainments and moral elevation, though some scholars 
have been so shocked by the suggestion that a great philosopher 
could have any human weakness at all, that they have declared the 
letter must be a forgery. As far, however, as we can judge, the. 
feeling he aroused in those with whom he came most closely into ] 
contact was one of almost religious veneration. At any rate, there's | 
nothing in anything we know about him which need in any way 
detract from the profound impression that his writings make on all 
those who study them seriously. Indeed, they gain in their effec! 
when we realize that they were written by a human being and not. 
by a mere personification of philosophical and literary virtues. 


a vd discussed this more fully in Plato and His Contemporaries, chapter. 
ii and iii. 
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E $r. Of all the subjects which for well over two thousand years 

3 have remained the more or less constant topics of philosophical 

discussion, I can think of none which has not at some time by some : 

F philosopher been dismissed as a nonentity or an illusion. The 

3 | history of philosophy seems to show that we cannot begin fairly to 

., estimate the nature of any element in the universe until we have 

o | steadily contemplated a universe from which that element has been 

'y | hypothetically eliminated. 

E $2. The theory that change is an illusion came very early in the 

z^ | history of Western thought—almost as soon as change ceased to be 
54 an unquestioned assumption and men began to wonder what it 

Vd was. Parmenides’ defiance of the senses, and his conception of the 

S universe as a solid plenum without variety or change, were the 

TS main stimulus provoking classical Greek philosophy. Some con- 

‘I sideration of them ought, I think, to- preface any discussion of 

he change, for the Greeks discovered most of the difficulties of the 

hec subject. 

og .§3. Parmenides reached his paradox by pressing to its logical 

75. ^ conclusion the general principle of his predecessors’ thought. The 

d monists of Miletus had each posited a single permanent substance 
i as constituting the essential nature of the universe. It is commonly 

A called a material substance—Thales, of course, said that it was 
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water, Anaximenes that it was air—and they are commonly called 
materialists, but one must remember that within their substance, 
or 1n respect of their substance, there was for them no distinction 
of matter from form or from spirit. They were not materialists or 
atheists such as to rouse the indignation of a Berkeley; they were 
€ven ready on occasion to give their substance the name of “God.” 
Perhaps "corporealists" would be a better name for them. The 
point here is simply that they regarded this substance as eternally 
ae and explaining all the qualitative differences which 
- play themselves to Sense-perception at any moment, and from 

9ment to moment unfold themselves in endless fresh diversity. 


They set out to explain the world in terms of what they thought 


* The substance of Ona tere : ; : 
January 1934. © inter-collegiate lectures delivered at Oxford in 
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it was made of, assuming that such an explanation would be final:. E. 
the process of the world's making, its transition from permanent ^» 
substance to unceasing sensible diversification, they merely took for 
Eois, however, the last of the monists, was not quites 
so innocent. The ever-changing face of nature excited his imagina- 
tion as it had failed to excite that of his predecessors. He took *» * 
fire for his substance, but he put forward a relativist theory of 
diversity and change which is not really at all consistent with the 
notion of an eternal underlying substance. Almost one might say 
that in the hands of Heraclitus the underlying substance which had 
been posited to explain change became change itself. He remarked 
that one can never step twice into the same rivers, but he might | 
have said even more plausibly that the flames which leap and fall. 
continually, as they consume fuel and pass into smoke, have no : 
bond of sameness in them to make them one. 
$5. After this the retort of Parmenides was inevitable. If; he 
said in effect, what is fundamentally real is single and eternally 
the same with itself, then (a) it cannot be a unity of variously 
characterized elements, nor be in itself in any other way variously 
characterized; and (b) it cannot become diversified. For (a) we can 
only think what is; what is not is unreal and therefore unthinkable. 
If, then, x differs from y, we have to say that x is not y. But to 
predicate not-y of x is to.predicate not-being of x, which amounts 
to saying that x is unreal, is not itself; for if x is real it is ex hypothesi 
eternally itself. Hence the one real substance cannot be one as 4 
unity of different elements each of which is none of the others; 
for it would then be a unity of unrealities. And it cannot be a unity : 
of various characters; for to affirm any one character of it would 
r so far to deny its other characters of it, i.e. to predicate not-being . 
of 1t. E 
In respect of (b) the argument is essentially the same. If the 
diversified world of sense is what the one substance comes to bé. 
then the one substance comes to be other than itself. But that i$ 
again to predicate not-being, unreality, of what is ex hypothes - 
absolutely real. Parmenides actually puts this by arguing that 
whatever comes to be must come to be either out of what is not 0! 
out of what 4s. But it cannot come to be out of what is not; that 
is patently absurd. And out of what is it cannot come to be; fot 
there is nothing but what is. : 
$6. Now the theory of the negative judgment on which these 
aes are based will seem obviously untenable to us all, D | 
i E. e philosophy for nearly a century. Efforts Were E 
to mee the charge of deriving change ex nihilo by multiplying t ` 
primary substance, or by positing a mass of corporeal atoms differing 
2.94 . 
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only in size and shape; but they failed to overcome the fundamental 


X " ejection against the very nature of diversity. Finally Plato in the 


Sophist showed that sameness and difference, so far from being 
incompatible, are only intelligible if taken together. He pointed 


“Aa rout that the not-being which is predicated in any significant negative 


judgment is not unreality, but just that character of otherness 


œ » which belongs as fundamentally as does sameness to anything in 


the universe, and indeed to the universe itself. As the Latin phrase 
aliud aliud aptly expresses, everything is just as much not anything 
else as it is itself: it is other just as much as it is self-identical. 

$7. This immensely important advance in the analysis of negation 
does not, however, constitute any refutation of Parmenides as a 
critic of the eternal substance theory. Parmenides' logic is the 
logic proper to that theory, the only logic by which it can claim 
to be judged. If you maintain that the real essential nature of the 
universe is an eternal homogeneous stuff out of which it is made, 
then you will in the end be forced to admit that your stuff not only 
cannot. contain diversity but also cannot transform itself into 
diversity. For your substance is fully real as such. It only is, and 
is self-identical: it cannot also be other. Plato's solution, on the 
other hand, makes the real as fundamentally other as it is self- 
identical. It implies that so far as the universe is a corporeal whole, 
change is no more secondary and derivative than is rest. Where 
they appear, the two characters are co-ordinate and inseparable: 
whatever changes rests from change—or at least, as is the case with 
the eternally revolving heavens, has in it a correlative stability— 
and whatever rests is eo ipso liable to change. The eternal substance 
theory in its present shape collapses, and the problem must assume a 
fresh form. 

$8. This fresh form we shall shortly have to consider. In the 
meantime there is one last point to be emphasized in connexion 
with Parmenides. He held the universe to be one solid, motionless, 
corporeal plenum. But if we examine his view as a positive theory 
and not as a mere piece of criticism, it becomes clear that he has 
no right to assert even so much as this. For example, rest, or immo- 
bility, and corporeality are two diverse characters, and they are, 
moreover, general characters of sensible objects. How, then, can 
they be attributed to a real One, which, whatever it is, is at any 


m not the object of our illusory sense-perception? Parmenides 


,,caves us in no doubt that the One is corporeal, and he argues that 


it does not move because a necessary condition of motion would be 
void, and void would be not-being. But to call the One either cor- 
s or motionless is on Parmenidean premisses quite unjustifiable. 
3 m it cannot on his principles be the bearer of diverse characters 

am sensible or otherwise. If you push the One to its logical 
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conclusion, it must turn out to be a mere thing-in-itself" ; in fact, 
tg 2 


just nothing at all. ; SES * 
$9. We can now perbaps conveniently sum up what we seem " 


so far to have learnt about change. Three closely connected con. 


clusions emerge :— 


(x) The problem of unity and diversity is one problem, whether es 


it arises as the question how one substance can be the bearer of « 
various qualities, or whether it comes before us as the problem j 
of change, i.e. as the problem how a thing can become diversified 
and yet retain self-identity. That this is a single problem is what 
the multipliers of the primary substance, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
and also the atomists, failed to see, but Parmenides makes it quite 
clear. > a 
(2) It is one and the same in principle to attempt to explain 
what anything really is by analysing it in terms of an ultimate 
P simple constituent or constituents, and to attempt to explain it by 
tracing it back to its temporal origin in something simple out of which | - 
it has come to be—or, if you like, which has come to be it. And in ~- 
either case the effort is bound to fail: the simple constituent or the — 
simple original source will inevitably turn out to be nota fundamental 
reality but simply nothing at all. | 
(3) Rest and change are characters which are inseparable in 
whatever they characterize. You cannot, therefore, derive change 
from rest: you cannot explain it in terms of that which is static. 
What has, in fact, to be explained is à world of alternating and 
correlated rest and change. Change implies a permanent which 
changes, but the permanent persists in and through the change; it — 
does not underly it as the reality of which change is the secondary . - 
and perhaps illusory manifestation. This is so wherever there is 
change. If we praise the constancy of a lover or the enduring quality — 
of a great idea, we do not thereby mean to extol a rigid fixity - 
rejecting and refusing change. A passion or an idea which cannot ' 
renew itself does not constantly endure: it suffers the change of 
death. When we use such language we are taking the half to express | 
the whole: by constancy we mean consistency, by endurance a 
continuance of fruitful vitality. And I think we can make no excep 
tion in favour of a material universe. Unless we steadily maintain — 
this reciprocal implication of change and rest, we must either wit 
Parmenides posit an ultimately static reality which will on closet — 
inspection turn out to be nothing at all, or else we must deny the 
permanent altogether, as Heraclitus came near to doing, and put 
our faith in an absolute flux within which there is no tie of sameness | 
to hold together its fugitive phases. 
$10. Now we might suppose ourselves to possess in these resulti " 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. The universe, We might 
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| tempted to say, is unity in and through diversity. And this unity 
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An 
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inédiversity in i i ity of a substance in a 
édiversity in its essence 1s not the mere unl in 
Ped diversity of qualities. So to view it would be to take it in 
abstraction from its own full nature. It is, in fact, both the outcome 


`s and the source of change in which it is throughout immanent. It ts 
| jn its essence concrete change. In concrete change, we might go on 


*, *to say, there is not mere flux or transiency, masking a purely static 


E 
| — 


real from which it emanates in some mysterious and probably 
illusory fashion; nor in the world as concrete change are there static 
and transient elements co-ordinate and juxtaposed—a relation, 
incidentally, which I do not know how to express intelligibly at 
all. Rather, as Mr. Collingwood would put it, the two concepts 
overlap: what would by itself be merely static, and what would by 
itself be mere flux or successiveness, are fused in one nature, and 
that one nature is the essential nature of the universe. 

§ xr. All this we might be encouraged to say, but should we 
have explained what change is? I think not. For if the universe 
were concrete change in the sense which I have tried to give the 
words, flux and permanence would be so fused in every phase of 
that change that there could remain no difference of phase from 
phase. The whole universe would, on this hypothesis, enter as a 
self-identical whole into each and every phase of itself. Perhaps 
in the end we shall find that in some sense it does, but on our present 
hypothesis it would so enter that its self-sameness would be total 
and consummate in each phase. It would contain no principle of 
differentiation in itself, and its phases would collapse helplessly into 
one phase, which would not be a phase but a changeless state—if, 


. indeed, it would be anything at all. And the same would hold good 


of a limited subject of change, if it were possible on this hypothesis 
to distinguish any limited subject of change. 

It seems, then, that we must cast back. We cannot maintain the 
complete fusion of permanence and flux in every phase of change. 

$12. It might now be suggested that within each phase of any 
change there is partial fusion or overlap, but that the subject of 
change is complete only in all its phases taken together. 

Here we must be careful. I think the first part of this suggestion 


is true, and perhaps also the second; but I do not think that the 


Second 


x part follows directly from the assumption of the first. It 


oubtless would follow if we could say that each phase contributed 


. 8 part, and that the whole, the subject of the change, is gradually 


Constructed of such mutually complementary parts. But that is 


. Impossible. It would mean that there was no whole until the last 
. phase was r 


| limited 
. and tha 


reached. It would mean that there was neither any 
subject of change nor any universe until change was over, 
t is scarcely what experience suggests. What our experience 
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est is something different, and I confess that i 
gests that the subject of change does somehyy’ i ° 
fail to manifest its full nature in any given phase, and does require | 
all its phases for its complete self-expression, but that it yet doe  ! 
enter into each and every phase as a whole. The phases are in Somen 
sense conplementary, but they are not complementary parts; for ~ 
each of them is a phase which the subject assumes instead of the, 


( 
previous phase, so that in every stage of change the subject i" 3 
present as a whole, | 


of change does sugg' 
is a paradox. It sug 


and yet in every stage it appears to have suffered 
a gain or a loss in completeness. : ; ; | 
§ 13. This view of change, according to which the phases are ip ` 
a sense complementary and yet in a sense alternative, does imply | 
the partial overlap of permanence and flux in each phase. But it- 
does not directly explain how the subject of change can be com- 
` plete—if it is complete—in all its phases taken together. It is not - 
easy to see how a whole can be a whole of phases which are at once 
complementary and alternative. It suggests something like a woman! 
who possesses a complete wardrobe of clothes for all the day's - 
occasions, and tries to attain the perfection of dress by wearing 
them all at once. Yet, difficult as this view is in itself and in its 
consequences, we seem to accept it every time we call a thing by’ 
the same name both before and after it undergoes a change; for 
we do then imply that the whole and not a mere part of the thing - 
is present throughout the process. Therefore I think we must 
examine this notion of partial fusion or overlap more closely, and 
not at once reject it for its seemingly self-contradictory character. 
‘§14. Certain corollaries, I think, follow obviously from this 
paradox of complementary yet alternative phases, for which We | 
have had to relinquish the hypothesis of a completely concrete 
change. (a) If the phases differ from one another according to the 
less or greater completeness of the subject of change in each o. 
them, then these differences will fall into an order of degree. (b) Th 
ordered series of phases may proceed from less to greater complete 
ness, or from greater to less; and this at any rate suggests that al 
change is transition to or from a climax, a culminating phase Ox 
completeness. In other words, we have reached the familiar notion 
development. We are to work with a teleological hypothesis # 
respect of all change: to endeavour to explain it wherever it occuls 
as an ascent towards, or a decline from, the self-consummation © 
the subject of change. | 
$15. Now I wish to try to expand this interpretation of chang? 
for a few minutes, but I do not wish to give the impression thar 
find it easy. I will point out one obvious objection to be met whio 
may in the end compel us to modify, if not reject, the whole hype 
thesis. It will be said that if at its climax the subject of cha 
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is fully perfect and complete, then the comparatively imperfect 
pases must lose their aspect of complementation and with it all 
meaning and reality. They will become utterly otiose, and change 
will turn out to be no less illusory than Parmenides believed. We 


T might perhaps evade this criticism in respect of any finite subject 


of change by saying that just because it is a finite thing it can never 


**. "have a climax which is a complete perfection, but in the case of 


the universe considered as the subject of change that would be no 
answer. For if the universe at its climax is incomplete, if never and 
in no sense is it fully perfect, the problem is merely postponed: we 
shall be asked by what right, by what standard, we judge it to be 
always and in all senses incomplete. And if at any moment or in any 
sense it is complete and perfect, then that it should require comple- 
mentation by lesser stages of its own perfection looks like a flat 
contradiction. 
§ 16. However, let us for the present persevere. That all change is 
development or decay was the solution propounded by Plato, but 


` elaborated in more definite detail by Aristotle. Aristotle's position 


is roughly this. All change is to be viewed teleologically. Any 
changing thing, animate or inanimate, is at a given moment either 
at a zenith of maturity in which its essential nature is fully expressed, 
or else it is either ascending to or declining from such a zenith. If 
you try to define a maturing or decaying thing, it is only by reference 
to its zenith that you can do so; so that what you are then in fact 
defining is just the essential nature, and all you can add to your 
statement of that essence is the mere negative reservation that the 
thing has not yet reached, or has already passed, its zenith; which 
1S to say that it does not yet possess, or that it has now lost, its 
essential nature. A child and a dotard, so far as they have positive 
reality, are just that essence of manhood which the dotard once 
embodied, and the child gives promise of embodying. Thus potential 
and actual are on this theory strictly correlative terms. Potential 
being—as when a child is said to be potentially a man—is, as it 
Were, a loan, a reality borrowed from actual being; but it is a loan 
on good security. At any stage of change before or after its climax 
the developing or decaying thing is actual in so far as it is not at 
Maximum distance from its climax, t.e. in so far as its essential 
nature might be less fully realized than it is; the thing is potential 


B = So far as it is unrealized and fails to embody its own essential 
i| UE Thus the essential nature, which Aristotle calls the form, 
- 15 (a) that in terms of which the changing thing must be defined; 


(b) it is the end, or final cause, which motives the development of 


from imperfection to perfection. So Aristotle's teleology 
anation of things strictly in terms of value. A thing can 
only in terms of its own characteristic excellence, and this 
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characteristic excellence is the only cause which can be rationay 


$17. Moreover (c) this perfection which is at once the formq | 
cause of the developing thing and the end, or goal, of its proces, 
its final cause, is also the efficient cause of change, inasmuch a 
nothing begins to develop until a mature, actual, embodiment of | 
the form sets the change going. E.g. a child develops into manhood « 
which is at once its essential nature and the end of its process ol 


development. But the process cannot start until an actual adult man | 


initiates it in the sexual act. In the realm of explicitly purposiye 


change, i.e. the sphere of action, the principle is the same. An end 


to be actualized is the final cause of action, and the action is definable 
as good or bad according to the goodness or badness of that end, ` 
which is therefore the formal cause also of the action. Moreoyer 
the end, as a vision ideally present to the agent’s mind before the 
action, is his motive, the efficient cause of his action. 
$18. Even in the inanimate world an analogous teleology holds. 
good. In all inorganic change which occurs necessarily and intelli 
gibly Aristotle sees final and formal as well as purely a tergo efficient 
causation. When there is no apparent final cause, either our insight. 
has failed—as is to be expected in the relatively imperfect and 
undeveloped world of inanimate nature—or else, as he sometimes 
seems to allow, something in its own nature really contingent has 
changed really accidentally. But such a contingent event, if it does 
occur, is not rationally explicable. It is no matter for science. In 
general, inorganic process, even where it is not obviously teleological | 
as it is where it subserves organic process within a living body, 
nevertheless does manifest final cause. I will spare you the detai. 
of an obsolete physics, and take only one example. According t? 
the Aristotelian theory of gravity, earth, the heaviest of the fout 
elements, falls because its essential nature is to move towards tht, 
centre of the universe. That is its natural place, and it most fully 
manifests its true form, its real nature, when it reaches the centi 
_ of the material world. 
$19. One last point will connect this theory with. Parmenides 
According to Aristotle, if you analyse a changing thing at any give 
stage of its process, you can distinguish in it its matter and its form. 
So far as it is actual and developed it is form; so far as it is met J | 
potential it is matter, Thus matter and form are simply the resp? 
tive static aspects of potentiality and actuality. Matter is not # 
positive something at all: it is the element of potentiality whe 
dwindles as a thing develops and increases again as it decays. A | 
called by Aristotle the material cause of the changing thing, and! 
is a necessary condition of change. But such positive character” 
it appears to possess is really only conferred upon it by form. E. 
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i you may analyse a living body into (a) the form of life, the unity of 


” function which makes the living being what it essentially is, and 
i (b) the material body which subserves life, and you appear to have 
reached two positive factors. But the material body is itself a union 


^f matter and form, and upon further analysis into matter and 


form will reveal simpler and simpler constituents. Hence logically 
| athe ultimate term of this analysis will be what Aristotle calls primary 

matter, a matter bare of all form, a potentiality quite unactual; 
| ie.a logical limit and not a positive physical constituent at all. 

Thus by Aristotle the corporealist eternal substance theory is 
exactly reversed. It becomes evidently useless to seek the essence 
of things in an ultimate constituent or a primitive condition— 
Aristotle realizes clearly that the principle is the same in either 
case—for that path leads not to reality but to nothingness, to 
primary matter. The real nature of things is revealed only in their 
climax. 

$20. In this way Aristotle, developing Plato, replies to Par- 
menides with a thoroughgoing teleology. It can only be judged 
fairly in the light of his whole metaphysical system, and I do not 
suggest that even when so elucidated it offers a solution which 
wholly satisfies. I have sketched Aristotle's conceptions of potential 
and actual being, and of all change as necessarily a development or 
a decay, only for the purpose of indicating in outline how one may 
set about explaining change on a teleological hypothesis. I propose 
now, not to elaborate this quite general hypothesis, but to endeavour 
to test it in a sphere in which it seems a priori most unlikely to be 
verified. This will compel me, much against my will and far beyond 
nly competence, to hazard some remarks about modern physics. 
For, if there be worlds in which there appears to be change without 
development, worlds whose elements apparently are in process, but 
do not in that process realize less or more of an excellence which is 
their own essential nature, one of them at any rate would seem 
to be the world of classical, or pre-quantum theory, physics. It is 
a world I come to as a stranger. Yet sometimes the impressions of 
à tourist have a vividness which continued residence tends to dull. 
In the hope that such an impression may be mine, and with the 
pee Dial insolence of tourists, I shall dare to pass comment on 
ome of the sights which may have grown too familiar to the natives. 


(To be continued) 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ETHICAL 2 
EMPIRICISM 4. 
Proressor A. C. FOX 3 E 


THE bearing of certain psychological doctrines upon ethical theory. 
is important, and has been made use of especially by those Who. 
espouse empiricism in Ethics. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine some of these leading doctrines and the ethical theory. 
i which has been connected with them. In doing so, it is appropriate. 
- to select for examination the views of Professor W. McDougall, as | 
- "expressed principally in his Social Psychology and Outline of; 
Psychology; and this for two reasons. One is, that these views ar 
_. significant of much more than the opinions of one man. They may! ` - 
- be taken quite fairly as representative, in the main, of a definite . - 
body of doctrine concerning the nature and development of mora _ 
experience. This doctrine inevitably contains much psychology, an 
in the hands of Professor McDougall it is expounded by a psycho’; 
logist of eminence and with a good deal of detail; moreover, h 
often makes large excursions beyond the bounds of psychology into 
the domain of Ethics. The second reason is to be found in the wide 
spread circulation which McDougall’s writings (chiefly his Social 
Psychology) have enjoyed. I am aware that his position has often 
been criticized, notably and at some length by Dr. H. Rashdall; bui! 
I hope that what follows will be more than a going over old ground 
once again. | 


I 


( 

] 

| 

| 
| 
It may be assumed that Professor McDougall’s accounts of tht i 
nature of a sentiment and of the development of self-consciousne — 1 
are so well known as to require no more than an outlined description 1 
A sentiment is the organization of emotions (or instinctive dispo? ı 
tions) around the idea of some object, the idea being the nucleus 0. 1 
the sentiment. In this connexion we may notice the clear separat 
which he makes between cognition and conation. He refers to “t l 
obvious fact that the development and organization of chers ! 
or of the conative side of the mind, is largely distinct from any < 
independent of the development and organization of knowled&  ' 

2 the cognitive side of the mind." But if cognition and conation TE 
largely independent, and if a sentiment is a system of conatio 

by what means is this system formed? One might be tempted to 2 ; 

that the bond of union is the nuclear idea, especially if every conatit 
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.| is excited by a cognition, and if the energy of an evoked sentiment 
v f^ Goes not flow towards the idea but away from it: This is not 
E McDougall's explanation, however; rather does he say that “the 
oftener the object of the sentiment becomes the object of any one 
J of the emotions comprised in the system of the sentiment, the more 
^ readily will it evoke that emotion again, because, in accordance 
© awith the law of habit, the connections of the psycho-physical dis- 
i positions become more intimate the more frequently they are brought 
1Y into operation.” This is an explanation in terms of frequency and 
ho habit. Frequency, however, is not indispensable, as a single experience 
to of striking character may create a firm bond between idea and 
ly emotion.2 In any case, we have here an appeal to principles of 
te- association and habit; but in the Outline of Psychology McDougall is 
a careful to tell us that “I now see clearly that motor habits are not 
( in themselves springs of action"; and that the only other form of . 
Te association (i.e. other than neural, which produces motor habit) is ° 
“mental” association or association by meaning, which involves. 
te - “the true thought factor.’’3 
al If, then, habit does nothing and neural association is ineffective, 
nd we must evidently explain the systematizing of emotion in a senti- 
ment by “mental” association, the “true thought factor," which 
ht works in virtue of that continuity of interest which Stout also has 
t emphasized. This means that there is a unity within which diverse 
le items are associated together, and apart from which there could be 
al no association. This unity has the character of “true thought," 
& whatever other character it may possess. Why not admit that it is 
ale the original unity of the mind displaying itself in cognitive oneness? 
| McDougall comes very near to this, not only when he relates thought 
to "mental" association, but also in his indictment of Associationism 
for its exclusion of “subject” or "self" as a necessary explanatory 
postulate. We must therefore come back to that which presented 
itself as the prima facie source of system in the sentiment—the 
5 nuclear idea, or (as McDougall in his later book prefers to name it) 
the cognitive disposition or system. If "cognitive system," by what 
|. means is this system formed? And does a sentiment now show itself 
0s to be made up of two systems, one cognitive the other conative? If so, 
od how is the conative system formed, if simple association and neural 
Re habit must be ruled out? If it is formed by the activity of the subject, 
jJ 1s this a different subject from that which is active in forming the 
a | nee Cognitive system? But if it is the same, and if a sentiment is 
i | ‘hee Wo systems, but one, yet having two aspects, it may be claimed 
Systematizing activity belongs properly to the cognitive aspect 
: on DE 126 (references throughout are to the 16th edition). 
iy 3 Outline of PS s 218 and 393. 
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rather than to the other. The various emotions are able to ent, | 
indifferently into an indefinite number of sentiments. If it be said t T t 
they are not precisely the same emotions in varying sentiment | E 
then the only way of differentiating them is by their cognitive aspect | t 
It is evident that there is no organizing power in the €motions 4) - 
they are separate from cognition; and if they are not separate, it j,_ : 
because they have a cognitive element that they are susceptible of . 
organization. It is to the cognitive activity of the subject (which : 
McDougall admits is the one agent in all forms of mental activity | 
that we must trace the organization of its mental life: system lies | : 
there or nowhere. Es : = 

Turning to McDougall’s description of self-consciousness, we leam , 
that to be self-conscious is to have a sentiment organized around the - ó 
idea of the self. The distinctive thing about the self-regarding senti. b 
ment is in "self" and not in "sentiment": there are many othe | 4 
sentiments which in principle are the same as this, but there is only a 
one self-sentiment. It is also clear that the system of this sentiment! 7 
will be of a peculiar kind. Every sentiment is organized around ani - y 
by a cognitive system, but that which lies at the centre of this sent: à 
ment is itself the active subject of all mental organizing. Thati a 
the essence of self-consciousness is the cognitive system which the’ a 
subject more or less, explicitly, elaborates. This has an important o 
bearing on volition, which is closely related to self-awareness, a p 
on the nature and origin of moral judgment, as we shall see. In tht w 
meantime McDougall’s intention is to introduce order into th u 
emotional and instinctive life by showing the unity and complexity e: 
of emotions in the sentiment; but he also aims to show that thi fc 
unity is imposed from without, in true empirical fashion: how elt’ fa 
are we to interpret his express statements as to the way in which: t 
sentiment is formed? He desires also to exhibit the genesis of sel re 
consciousness in the same empirical way, only here the matter is} € 
little more complicated. Self-awareness is closely related to a certa" i 
sentiment. The sentiment grows in the prescribed way, but th Mx 
consciousness of self is presumably a distinguishable element whic ds 
(since it is “obvious” that the development of cognition and conatu I nA 
are largely independent) has to be separately accounted for in 2 
growth. Particularly has it to be given an empirical origin: cogniti sy 
is not peculiar to self-conscious beings. ate 

But this empirical intention fails of success in several waj th 
(i) The systematizing of emotions into a sentiment fails of acc! is 
plishment unless there is an internal, and cognitive, basis © 4 Ws 
system: an experienced unity or system cannot possibly be cm th 
purely ab extra. If it be objected that the unity need not be expe 


enced—it is a disposition—what point is there in claiming = 


sentiments deliver the emotional life from chaos to order? Doubt. 
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er the: chaos would be experienced, and therefore also the order. 
RU E rther, the peculiar nature of the cognitive system which lies at 
ts, the centre of the self-sentiment—a system elaborated by the subject 
t — means that it must arise from within and cannot be taken over 
i {rm without, or even receive its chief causal influence from without. 
This leads to the remark (ii) that the derivation of cognition of self 
of. from a cognitive condition in which there is no native readiness for 
chy it can succeed only on the supposition that selves (and things) are 
y) already fully constituted objects, and in their own right, upon the 
5 first attempted awareness of them, and that the mind displays no 

| activity in this awareness. But this twofold supposition cannot be 
m made. Before the mind can draw upon selves and things it must have 
he consciously separated itself from them, and have become self-aware 
t- before and as a clue to awareness of them. Moreover, there is no 
€ - such thing as passive knowing. In a word, there may be a genetic 
ly _ account of self-consciousness as to its content but not as to its form. 
ll! To be sure, form and content are inseparable, and one may not be 
i > known without the other; but (a) it is certain that the form of selt- 
l^ awareness is not derived from without—it is known immediately 
i, and "internally" or not at all; (b) the very first content of self- 


Prises is of a varied mental content displaying a certain form or 

A a ee nca there could be the content without the form, 
| the o penalty of chaos—types of which are given and analysed in 

© Cutline of Abnormal Psychology; so that it is the form which 
Í with Puis cu It is’ well to remember this when we turn, 
| the questi, Or * cDougall, to consider the nature of volition. Facing 
teeth of me way a weak impulse can be willed into action in the 
< “tonger contrary impulse, he answers that the explanation 


; Í to be i . R 
2 found in the sentiment of self-regard, which joins itself to 
Se 
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the weak impulse and secures its triumph. This is one more vice ` 
for order over chaos, since the life of a person who gives way / 
strong impulses continually is disorderly , and there is lack of Orde, 
even on occasional giving way. But in volition "the man himself į 
thrown upon the side of the weaker motive 3 to exert will and to m 
a man are identical, and will is character in action. Conscience i; 
moral character, and character is "the system of directed conative. 
tendencies” : “the better organized and richer the intellect, the mon 
efficiently will character work towards the realization of its goals” 
In the light of these statements we have to understand—or Challenge. 
—certain others, to wit: “in considering the genesis of moral condug 
and character we need concern ourselves with the empirical seli 
only"; "the empirical self, the idea of his self which each may 
entertains, plays an essential part in volition” ; “the effort of volition 
is...only a more subtle and complex interplay of those impulse 
which actuate all animal behaviour” ; “it differs from other conatiox 


not in kind but only in complexity.” 


We may accept the general account of volition, and be ready i ` 


accept the self in volition as the empirical self, ?.e. “the idea of hi 
self that each man entertains” ; but taken in their context these wort 
might imply the existence of atomistic selves, each of whom has i 
distinct idea of himself, and between whom there may be nothin 
common. Now the empirical content of the self may vary widely, 4 
between one period and another of the one person's life, and & | 
between one person and another. It is this content which is strictl - 
empirical; but if we are to speak in this strict sense of the empiric 
self which plays an essential part in volition, we get no explanatit: 
of the matter at all. Volition surely means some degree of steadines : 
it means action which expresses to some extent a policy; but there: 
no guarantee of getting steadiness or a policy out of “impulses whit 
actuate all animal behaviour,” or out of the kaleidoscopic variety, 
the empirical content of mind. Moreover, moral conduct admitted! 
has a reference beyond the self to other selves, and implies commonl 
acknowledged or valid standards—a common world of conduct! 
which the self has to conform. In this common world there must! 
a thread of identity: each self must treat other selves as selve | 
The essential identity lies not primarily in contents of empint 
kind, but in oneness of the form or general “go” of the minds, i 
more correctly, in the contents as ordered by this form or "god 
only if we disregard this form, or believe that man does not dift 
in kind from the animals, that we can assert that "the effort j| 
volition is . . . only a more subtle and complex interplay of 7. 
impulses which actuate all animal behaviour." Professor McDoU - 
* Social Psychology, p. 240; Outline of Psychology, ch. xvii. 
2 Social Psychology, pp. 18r, 246, and 237. 
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np, admits that we have no clear evidence of the exercise of volition 
R4 "on the part of animals. We for our part may go so far as to admit, 
dq fôr the sake of argument, that there is empirical identity between 


fi the higher animals and man, t.e. identity of instinctive material at 
te the disposal of the will, so that, if animals do not will, the difference ` 
k “cannot lie in content but in something else. But what else is there, 
ive, except that element which we have mentioned almost ad nauseam? 
Ore : 

i? Í II 

lge 5 : : 
i McDougall does not claim, however, that the self-regarding senti- 


ef ment is sufficient (though it is necessary) for moral conduct. He 
speaks also of moral sentiments, which are sentiments of dislike or 
ig liking for abstract objects, viz. moral qualities such as dishonesty, 
s; untidiness, justice, or truth. These "abstract sentiments alone enable 
w us to pass moral judgments of general validity. . . . (They) are the 
| specifically moral sentiments." The self-regarding sentiment of 
iq itself would not necessarily lead to moral conduct, t.e. to right 
h conduct, since it might perfectly well consist with overweening 
à self-regard in the bad sense. Neither are moral sentiments for abstract 
5; qualities of themselves sufficient; if they are not backed by resolute 
x Will they leave the person an ineffectual idealist. The best result is 
x reached when these two sentiments unite under the master sentiment 
a fora completely moral life. This sentiment is apparently an extension 
gj of that of self-regard, or is its qualification by the moral sentiments. 
d. We are brought back, therefore, to the róle of the self in morality. 
10: But what exactly do the moral sentiments do, and how do they 
&. de it? In themselves they are permanent emotional dispositions 
,, towards generalized moral qualities. McDougall's explanation would 
id have us believe that they provide a thorough identification with the 
¢ Social point of view (including in the best type of case what society 
ie should require), and a conviction that action in accord with these 
ji qualities is right or wrong. It is also in keeping with his general 
y.  Senetic standpoint that we should believe the one to be the cause of 
p the other, and in the order named, i.e. that conviction of social 
s  “Pproval is the source of conviction of rightness, so that if the one 
UE um definitely to us the other will inevitably follow. No doubt 
¢ Ie 1s an intellectual process in forming the abstract sentiments, 
E but this is irrelevant to their main functioning. After all, they are 
still sentiments, and are created and operate like any other sentiment, 
o eer conations, but are only a more subtle and com- 
fhe a emay of those impulses which actuate all animal behaviour; 
hee iis from other conations not in kind but in complexity. And 
E e ectual process concerned must be discounted, in respect to 
d cacy, in accordance with the general principle that “all the 
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complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed ming is! 


but... the instrument by whi 
satisfaction.": The intellect 15 the slave of the passions. We am 


brought then to this position: it is not enough to have sentiments 
in order to accept the social point of view and to possess the sense of 
rightness, nor can any in 
and possession. There must be some further factor which effectually 
socializes the self-regarding sentiment and endues the moral senti- 
ments with their imperative control over one’ s conduct. Otherwise 
volition is egoistic and bad, and the moral sentiments involve at best 
a detached awareness that society declares certain actions to be 
right or wrong. This further factor McDougall will have to find on 
the conational side of our nature. 
The missing link is supplied by "active sympathy." It is this 
which brings effective identification with the social point of view 
and produces the imperative sense of rightness. It gives the senti. 
ment for self that which in its native egoism it lacks and the moral 


sentiments their hold upon our conduct. What, then, is this active - 


sympathy, and how does it act? It is "that tendency to seek to shar 
our emotions and feelings with others which is rooted in primitive 
or passive sympathy and in the gregarious instinct. (It impels 4? 
person) to bring his feelings and emotions into harmony with thos 
of others." It thus works to produce sensitiveness towards moral 
approval and disapproval, and it is this which “leads on some men 
to the highest plane of conduct . . . regulated by an ideal." Further 
inquiry elicits the information that active sympathy is peculiar t 
persons; and this means, if anything, that it is not one of thost 


impulses which actuate all animal behaviour, and that if it is rootêl. 


in passive sympathy and the gregarious instinct, it is a plant whic 
does not produce any flowers until it discovers the congenial atm? 
sphere of human nature—in short, that it is a new factor in man? 
compared with the animals. Also we are told that it is egoistic, 1 
that it is a seeking of one’s own satisfaction. Quite so: how coil 


it be otherwise if it is rooted in simple instinct, and if it is to bi 


ex hypothesi, something which is not an intellectual process? # 
view of this naive admission it is hardly necessary to labour p 
point that a tendency to share our feelings and emotions with othe 
has, as such, no ethical character in it, nor has the gregarious instint 
or passive sympathy. To want to cease from loneliness may ; 
more ethical quality than to want the cessation of hunger or coldnes. 
and there is no necessary moral character in the feeling of some? 
else's emotions—it comes by ''passive" sympathy and simply cM ; 
be avoided. Out of the simple impulse to be with others ant” 


i i ; i 
necessity of feeling their emotions, active sympathy 75 some? 

t Social Psychology, p. 44. AI ® 200. 
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harmony. It is the family 
_ Which social reformers have so often viewed with suspicion, and not 
_ the family which is such only in name. But any “sense of interest,” 
E 800d or bad, is much more than emotional, even though it include 
. €motion. Disinterested. beneficence and moral indignation—in so far 


derived. But if we remain with others and have our own emotions, 

e others will feel these in any case, in virtue of their passive 
sympathy, and we will feel theirs. The only alternative that I can 
think of is that we should desire, as a result of thinking, to bring our 


cœ "emotions into harmony with those of our group. This, however, gives 


an entirely new turn to the matter, in that it introduces the despised 
Intellectual process, and makes active sympathy logically subsequent 
49 thinking, and also to volition. But this cannot be an alternative, 
as it is non-empiricist. As to what is meant by an egoistic active 
sympathy which makes one take the point of view of society and 
distinguish between right and wrong, it is hard to fathom. No doubt 
there is a bond of feeling between members of a society, who are 
held together by something more than a coldly intellectual assent; 
but is equally without doubt that feeling, like patriotism, is not 
enough. It provides, as it were, an opportunity or a material, good 
for social cohesion up to a point, but requiring to be seized and 


. amplified by clear-eyed purpose if it is to yield a human community. 


In one place Professor McDougall refers to still another element 
in the mind as the source of disinterested judgment, viz. the tender 
emotion, which is the affective aspect of the parental instinct. This 
is the most powerful of the instincts (we are told), stronger even 
than fear, since it works directly for the conservation of the species. 
It is the central element in the sentiment of love and is its main 
support. Accordingly it is the mainspring of altruism, and McDougall 
points out, no doubt correctly, that in making this emotion a part 
of the native endowment of animals and men he is giving altruism 
itg rightful place as an original and not an artificial feature of human 


- nature. To derive altruism from egoism is certainly absurd; but why 


did he not notice this in dealing with egoistic active sympathy? 
But perhaps he means that sympathy becomes altruistic when joined 
with the tender emotion. It is more than doubtful, however, whether 
a simple instinct of parentalism, admirable though it may be, can 


_ function in the required manner. Parental tendencies in themselves 


are not sufficient to make a right relationship between parent and 
child, or between children themselves; it is enough to mention 
“unwise parents and spoilt children. And if these tendencies produced 
harmony within one family, they could not guarantee that there 
would be harmony between that and all other families, i.e. communal 
with a strong sense of its own interest 


x the latter is different from simple anger—demand that emotion 
qualified by an attitude more detached and impersonal than itself ; 
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If it be said that it is the sentiment which supplies the deficiencies 
of the tender emotion, then we are back at a problem which hag 
already been discussed. 
The problem which has been before us recently in this Paper jg 
that of the achievement of disinterestedness and the universal poj 
of view in morality. It is the question how the idea of the self an 
the moral sentiments may be bound together so that each affects the 
other. We may see the problem most clearly by contrasting tw 
persons, in one of whom there is the self-sentiment and therefore 
volition, and also the knowledge that society acknowledges certain 
moral qualities as right or wrong, and in the other of whom there js 
all this, together with the recognition that the right should be willeq_ 
by him and the wrong avoided. I assume that the description of the 
second of these persons represents in a general way a person fully 
moralized. It would not be enough that the first person exercis 
volition merely, and be unaware of the standards of the community 


A 
» 


around him. For one thing, this would be to depict a thoroughly . 


unreal person and make our problem artificial. For another thing, ii 
is not the question to which McDougall seeks to give an answer 
That question is more properly formulated in the general wa» 
mentioned, and in detail in the following manner :— 

There will be certain respects in which the two persons will g 
together; and to begin with we will describe their states of mind it 
terms which are identical for both. Imagine either of them saying 
to himself: I am in a situation in which a certain act may be pet 
formed by me; this act will be irksome, and in itself makes me aver - 
from its performance. Shall I will this act? (or perhaps our fs 
person would more likely say, Why should I will jt?—we mus” 
remember that he is a person who can exercise will). The persor 
about me call it a just act, and say that just acts are right; mor 
over they declare that right acts should be done by me. So far the 
mental processes of the two would be substantially similar, but? 
this point differences begin. The second will say: I recognize tb 
social judgment as binding on me, and so I will perform the atl 
the first will say: I do not recognize this social opinion as bindin 
therefore I will not perform the so-called just act. (The case, howevl 
would be different with this latter person if he believed that sou’ 
would punish him for his omission; even so, his performance wor 
not be properly moral: he would not do the act because he deems 
it right.) t 

Why is it that the one man wills the act while the other doe ne 
McDougall holds that moral judgments of general validity 27e bets 
on the moral sentiments, and this apparently would govern his E | 
to our question. The one man possesses moral sentiments, the? 
does not, even though he may be aware that other persons pos? 3 
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cH them. This, McDougall might say, is the kind of situation which 
acl arises precisely when you make moral judgment simply a matter 
"of cognition, for has not the delinquent full cognition of the moral 
standard which he refuses to accept? No, he has not. What he knows 
int i, that other persons say that just acts are right and ought to be done. 
nd) What he does not know is, that this opinion is valid for him, or more 
he *simply, that just acts are right. He does not know the meaning of 
' .the terms "right" and "wrong," but confuses them with the expedient 
x» and Preasant, and the reverse; or else he misconstrues these terms 
| as used by others, taking the one to mean that which is usually 
undesirable (to him) and the other to connote that which is generally 
li desirable (to him). He has failed to establish à common measure 
jp between his own standards, according to which he wills, and those 
lly of society. What he calls right others call wrong, and vice versa. 
There is an absence of rationality somewhere, and if in this case 
society is in the right, it must be in this dissenter. (It would be in 
ik society if it were wrong, t.e. if the dissenter were a genuine reformer 

` who could see ahead of current standards.) It is through this absence 
of rationality that he lacks moral sentiments, though he may have 
other kinds in plenty—though even this is doubtful. His standard is 


DB 


" not the rational, as is that of society (or as his would be were he a 
moral reformer), but the desirable—that which brings agreeable 

g : D NE : : em 

jj emotions and feelings; nor could the operation of "active" sym- 


pathy—which is ‘‘a seeking of one's own satisfaction"—make the 
case otherwise; active sympathy has nothing to say on the question 
of rightness. 


If we inquire as to how society gets its common measure, we may 
et an answer by turning back to the other person in our illustration, 
the one who wills to do the just act. He does the act that society 
Tequires, not because it is a matter of opinion but because it is 
a matter of right. This means that he has not stopped at the 


* For these reasons it may seem improbable that he can exercise volition 
at all. True, he has a self-sentiment, but the idea of self is “a social product,” 
while this man appears to think of his self without contributory relations to 
other selves—a likely result if selfhood is a purely psychological and non- 
logical production, He may be willing to speak of the rationality or “reason- 
ableness” of his actions, but as an egoist he restricts the empire of reason to 
himself, and so empties it of meaning. On the other hand, if willed action 
EE à plan, he may be able to have a plan for his life and to suppress 
5 vs desirable actions which do not fulfill it (cf. Gideon Sarn, in Mary Webb's 
d D Bane). This certainly looks like volition expressive of reason. Perhaps 
d a no n lies in the acknowledgment that there are degrees of selfhood 
BUDE lon, and that there is not only the one total self which is fully rational, 
foe S are also partial selves within this: so that a willed act may proceed 

€ self in a restricted form. The man in question will then be rational, 


b . 
s ut fail to see— perhaps from emotional causes —the implications of this in a 
vider rationality. 
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t but has-measured it by a further standard. H P 
icitly aware of the fact—highly significant... > 
that the common judgments themselves may have the predicate! 
“right” and “wrong” attached to them. And as a further point in 
Logic as applied to Ethics, if the proposition this ought, or is right | 
to be done because everyone does it" were a valid ethical definition” x 
it should be susceptible of simple conversion to “that which everyone: 
does is what ought to be done”; and not even McDougall woud 
assent to this. We have to admit that the moral sentiments altach — 
themselves to ideas, and moreover to general ideas, i.e. to ideas 
which are the result of an intellectual process. We have to insist | 
that these general ideas must exist first—in logical priority at least 
before there can be anything to which the sentiments can attach- 
themselves. And the intellectual process is much more than that of 
“discriminating and naming the abstract qualities of character and 
conduct,” for the interest in which these qualities are discriminated 
and named is already a moral interest in right and wrong; for what 
other reason would the process ever be carried out? If I decide that > 
some acts are just and others are courageous, it is because I have in 
mind a summum genus—right acts—to guide my classification, 
Even if we discern rightness and wrongness first of all in particular 
acts, we afterwards make classifications with some clue in mind, 
and it is the summum genus which acts as the clue. If we classify 
in inductive fashion, as no doubt we do to begin with, the clue 
will be more or less vague; but it will be none the less dominant, 
even though its fullness of content is increased as the classifying 
process proceeds. There is no need to deny the presence of emotional 
elements in all this, provided we take them as signs of the passing de 
moral judgments and not criteria of rightness and wrongness then: 
selves. The obvious fact of progress from defective to more adequat 
criteria, and the related fact that both kinds of criteria have been a 
companied by equally strong emotions, should be sufficient to remo 
the formation of criteria from the emotional to the rational sphet 
Of course, reason may be at fault also in its detailed judgments 
we admit its close connection with emotion; but it is not at faul 
in its major and most general judgment, that which makes t 
simple and ultimate distinction in ethical character; and we may” : 
thankful that although emotion is able to blur this judgment" 
individuals here and there, it has not been able to do 50 m m 
race as a whole, E 
III | 
mos? 
juo 


common judgmen 
is implicitly or expl 


We must now consider the part played by cognition in 
judgment. Professor McDougall, despite his separation of cog 


t Social Psychology, p. 219. 
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le^ from conation, admits that it takes some part and that even reason 
—Í has something to do in the matter. But these admissions are qualified 
ie? Lin two ways: (i) by assigning to reason a subordinate position: it 
in follows upon and does not direct instinctive tendencies; (ii) by 
ht, Showing that reason itself may be empirically derived from cognitive 
nj “elements which are to be found in non-rational beings. The first of 


) 


Me’ -these qualifications has been dealt with, and we must now turn to 
ld ^ the other. 

ch MoSougall’s quarrel with Rationalistic Ethics is on the ground 
28 that it implants reason in the human mind ab initio, whereas it is 
ist the product of the slow processes of evolution. One of the main 
— ^ defects of this Rationalism, he says, is that it is incompatible with 
ch the principle of the continuity of evolution. Presumably this 
of principle requires that the apparently new features which emerge 
M ^ during the course of mental development are not really new, in the 
td sense that they are different in kind, but are simply more complex 
i forms of the more elementary processes which preceded them. So 
| we are told that "the essence of all reasoning is that judgment and a 
in new belief are determined by beliefs already established in the 
on mind.”? The beliefs already established have come through percep- 
la’ tion on the plane of "intelligence"; and we gather that reasoning 
nd, comes about through, as it were, the clash of two or more of these 
ify ^ perceptual judgments. This clashing is the only new feature in the 
lw. business: the induction or deduction of the new belief is still brought 
n, about by the working of the old factor, intelligence. McDougall seems 
iy to make the nature of induction the cardinal question here, since he 
nl regards deduction as the combination of an inductive generalization 
jie "With a perceptual judgment.3 In regard to induction he says that 
m — "selectivity or sagacity, which is the all-important factor in reasoning 
ak Of this kind, is not a new factor. It is the same kind of factor which, 
on the plane of trial and error, makes the process, whether in men or 
onthe animals, other than a purely random process. It is the factor which 
gt, at all levels, from amoeba to man, is the essence of intelligent adap- 
i tation." Again: “the tendency to inductive generalization is funda- 
wi mental, and is exhibited at all levels of mental life. At the lower 
iy levels, it is merely the tendency to react to similar things, things 
jW presenting similar sensory cues, as though they were essentially the 
[jj Same thing over again.’’s 

d The question for decision is whether reason reduces without 
i remainder to intelligent adaptation, and is no more than a trial 
E 


E ae error process on the perceptual plane. It is important to notice 
i s at exactly ls the question to be decided, lest we waste our time 
o ver a question which is not relevant. We misrepresent the situation 


Ho 2 a Psychology, p. 378. 2 Outline of Psychology, p. 402. 
| td., p. 409. 4 Ibid., p. 405. 5 Ibid., p. 408. 
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t as an issue between continuity which discount e 
hich discounts continuity. McDougall stem E 
d represents Rationalism as standing for t 
second: but he misunderstands its position. The Rationalist has no d 
need to deny that there has been a process of development, or t1 
maintain that the coming of new factors means the denial or disap? à 
pearance of the old. The old factors persist, and so far there is con.. 
tinuity; but they become subordinated to the working of the new 
which makes (or may make) use of them for its new purpose Tithe, 
than vice versa. In being so used they suffer a change which, however 
does not mean entire alteration. They remain recognizably themselves 
and yet become different ; the novelty into which they enter can be 
analysed so as to show their presence in it. Our quarrel with Pro. ` 
fessor McDougall is because he wishes to analyse novelty simply 
into old factors and nothing else. In point of fact, he does not succeed, 
One of the prominent features of his general exposition is his 
insistence on the all-pervasiveness of purpose: he names his psy. 
chology “hormic.” He is in rebellion against mechanistic explanation * 
of behaviour. Conformably with this we recall his statement that 
intelligent adaptation (to which reasoning is equivalent) is other 
than a random process even at the beginning. We may admit the” 
general claim and sympathize with the motive; but we may ask, 
what of the principle of continuity? Is not the intelligent behaviour 
of lowly animals continuous with the preceding stage of presumably 
mechanical action? If not, why deny the possibility of discontinuity 
at some succeeding stage in the history of intelligence itself? But P 
so, may we not expect that the evolution of intelligence, if it isa 
real and not a nominal evolution, will show a process of develop? 
ment from stages in which mechanism is present and predominatl 
to stages in which, though still present, it is very subordinate? I 
this expectation is realized, it will be legitimate to describe tht, 
earliest stages of behaviour as mainly mechanical and the latei 
stages as mainly teleological. Now this is exactly the kind of descrip 
tion that McDougall gives. He speaks of “advance from action ? 
the type of immediate response to the impressions made on the sens 
organs, and an approximation towards complete self-determinato 
- - . This advance involves also a progress from predominant! 
mechanical to predominantly teleological determination, a continuo 
increase of the part played by final causes relatively to that of p i 
mechanical causes in the determination of the behaviour of t 
individual.” E 
According to this, we must admit that behaviour has acm KC 
character, and that in its earliest forms it is more heteromatic E. 
automatic. It is teleological, but not markedly so. By teleoloB = 


if we think of i 
novelty and novelty w 
for the first of these an 


* Social Psychology, p. 263. 
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“that power of mind to foresee the future in accordance with 
ast experience and to govern action in the light of that foresight” ; 
this is mind's fundamental nature, just as its primary attitude is 
rospective. Now, while man lives largely within a world created by 
mind, the animal lives almost entirely in a world constituted by 


‘external nature. The one therefore can, the other cannot, be mainly 
: moved to action by causes internal to the mind. It is in this fashion 


that McDougall indicates imagination as the differentia between the 
two, cr “most of the behaviour of animals is initiated and guided by 
perception." Imagination in turn gives rise to desire in the strict 
sense, and this is not possessed by animals. “The animal in which 
any instinctive impulse is excited does not suspend action, even 
though the action be remote; the impulse probably always expresses 
itself in action. In this respect our natural man would show his 
superiority to the animals. He would be capable of the higher form 
of desire, viz. impulse toward or away from a remote object, with 
suspension of action. . . . Such suspension of action . . . is the essential 
condition of all higher intellectual activity, of all thinking in the 
fuller and more usual form of the word."* Notice that action is 
suspended because thinking is in operation; perception is in abeyance 
in favour of a "higher intellectual process." And it ought to be 
plain that this is a description of the beginning of volition, which 
therefore cannot be explained in terms of the laws of appetition as 
these operate in the animals. It is a law of appetition in man that he 
looks before he leaps, and this looking makes all the difference. 

This conclusion is reinforced when we consider the nature of 
thinking, taking it as McDougall presents it to us. He insists that 
perception is a veritable form of thinking: “to know, to recognize, 


'to be aware of, any object is to conceive it, even when our knowledge 


is a perceptual knowing. To mean an object is to conceive it... . 
Perceiving is one mode of conceiving.” And he speaks of “the error 
of supposing that the primitive mind perceives particular individual 
objects, and that development proceeds by the coalescence of 
particular ‘ideas’ to form general ‘ideas.’ . . . The universal is already 
implicit in the thinking of the burnt child who dreads the fire, and 
in that of the animal who flees from all men after maltreatment by 
one.” This reference to implicit universals is very significant; it is 
made in another way, in the remark that “we begin by cognition of 
the highly general and proceed gradually to the cognition of 
particulars.” The universals which were implicit at first (in such 
wise that there is reaction to "things presenting similar sensory 
ee as though they were essentially the same thing over again") 
“come explicit as cognition grows. The animal perceives things as 
objects of certain kinds and as marked by some relatively simple 
* Outline of Psychology, p. 207. 2 Ibid., p. 254. 
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feature or sensory pattern. Man's knowledge, per contra, comprises“ 


a multitude of cognitive dispos 


put form a logically ordered system. ”! 
How can we explain this difference, whereby knowledge which isl 


logically ordered supervenes on that which is not? And is not the 
logical, therefore, something new? What do we mean by the logical)” ` 
It is evidently more than a dealing with universals; or rather it jg. 
dealing with them in a way that knows them for such, which knows | 
their particulars as details in their systems, and not as thougtt they X 
are the same things over again. Perhaps we cannot explain how this 
difference comes about, but it is enough for our purpose to recognize 
it as having come about and as something distinctive. The primary 
universals are blurred and highly general, because they have not been : 
thought into separation from their particulars, or vice versa. The 
animal who flees from all men because it has been maltreated by one 
does so because it does not suspend action in favour of cognition; 
and it fails to do this because it is unable to exercise imagination ` 
(to retain the word previously used). That is, imagination createsa ` 
mental world connected with, yet vastly amplifying, the perceived 
world, and within this new world the working of intelligent adapta- 
tion” takes on a new character. Arrived at this point, the mind is? 
freed from the necessity to confuse particulars with one another; 
it is able deliberately to compare them, e.g. to compare the one now 
present with others previously known, and in the interest of future 
action. In this way the mind comes into possession of the three 
temporal distinctions; and it is able to think, to form plans, and to 
will. But this is no other than the capacity which we call reason, 
theoretical or practical; and McDougall admits its correlation witha 
logical capacity. In itself it is timeless and is able to transcend time, 
as we have seen, in the sense that it can grasp past and future in 
one thought-scheme; it is not tied down to the present and vey, 
near the present. It is able therefore to traffick with final causes, to! 
survey its impulses in the light of a policy and choose amongst them 
and thus to become predominantly teleological. All this because! 
has become rational and follows, not the laws of appetition simply. 
but those peculiar to its own human status. It is and yet is not 
continuous with the past, since it not only contains but knows the = 
past. B 

This attribution of a sui generis character to reason has obvio? = 
bearings upon the nature of moral judgment. The impossib i B 
of an.empirical derivation of reason from non-rational elements ^. 
one with the impossibility of a similar derivation of morality ee E 
non-moral elements. Reason is inherent in the moral judgment, E 
is expressed in the predication of rightness which is the fern 

* Outline of Psychology, p. 382. : 


itions which do “not merely coexist ı 
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thereof. To judge morally is to take an impartial point of view, to 
relate a. particular impulse to its universal of volition. Reasoning is 
not incidental to all this but is its very soul. It is of no value, there- 
fore, to be told that reason “plays a part in all our moral judgments, 
ihough reason alone, without the aid of moral experience, of moral 


“tradition, and of the moral character, is incapable of leading us to 


true moral judgments." This becomes, in the light of the preceding 
exposition, almost nonsense: moral experience, etc., themselves can 


“ come-about only by the operation of reason, otherwise how are they 


made moral? On the other hand, it is not nonsense if it merely means 
that reason does nothing in vacuo, that in the moral sphere its occu- 
pation is with the whole economy of the mind, which includes 
instinctive tendencies and related sentiments as well as relatively 
detached cognitions. And we can assent to the claim that reason is 
not a conative energy ; it is not one item amongst others, just as the 
moral end is not one end amongst others. Were it so, there could be no 


- possibility of freedom, since there would be no one factor standing 


out from all others which could give a determinative turn to the 
course of events; reason would become just one more amongst the 
multitude of efficient causes. As it is, it is not an efficient but a final 
cause. It is related to all the other effective energies, not horizontally, 
as it were, and as they are related amongst themselves, but vertically, 
in such a way as to survey and embrace them all, and call them all 
into its service. It is indeed, like its congener volition, the man 
himself, his central self, and when this real man acts his conduct 


: proceeds from himself and is free. It is reason that should be in mind 


when it is said that “by a long series of creative acts on the part of 


hanen, both small and great, the moral tradition—the highest product 


P 


of organic evolution—has been painfully and slowly evolved... . 
The belief in a certain creative power of original determination is a 
necessity of our moral nature.’’! 

Thus McDougall's attempt to give a purely empirical account of 
morality has not succeeded. In one way it has failed because it is not 
empirical enough. In professing to take account of all the relevant 
facts it has overlooked the most important bit of evidence—the 
testimony of our moral nature to an element which is other than 
“ppetition or perceptual trial and error. In another way it has failed 
Just because of its empiricism. It has not escaped the principal defect 
Senetic explanation when this is applied to the human mind. 
RU McDougall’s disclaimer, he really explains human conduct 
5 anc fashion, and has not worked out the full implications 
E. e teleological principle to which he pays lip homage. In working 
p dtr he achieves falsity of description; and in reacting 

reason as utterly transcendent he has gone to the impossible 
* Outline of Psychology, p. 448. 
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ating it to an unimportant position, after havin vo 
re. It may have been noticed, however, that 
much of the criticism in this article has made use of his own Words f 
which are sometimes available in such a form as to suggest s i 
contradiction, and to create the suspicion that he may have haq 
qualms as to the validity of his exposition. This becomes mon" * 
definite when, on the last page of the Outline of Psychology he asks 

by way of indicating an unsolved problem: Is there any innate basis 

of intellectual development other than the instincts, the plasticity of: 4 
the nervous system, and that general power of adaptation to nong 
conditions which in these pages has been called Intelligence, or in 
its higher manifestations, Sagacity? .. - Is there anything in oy 
innate endowment that in any manner or degree justifies the old. 
doctrine of innate ideas?" This becomes more definite still in the 
last chapter of the Outline of Abnormal Psychology, when, in reviewing 
the facts of multiple personalities, he asks: "How can we interpre 
this evidence if not by assuming with Kant and Driesch that the’ 
forms of knowledge or of thinking, the categories of thought, ar - 
innate in every mind, a character or possession of mind which i 
not acquired through experience, but is given in the very nature 
mind and to which mind owes its capacity to order the data of sens" 
experience in the form of time and space and causation?” Had thi 
been made a working assumption in the two earlier books, they 
would almost certainly have come to very different conclusions abo — 
volition, self-awareness, reason, and moral judgment. 
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CAUSALITY 


Y. H. KRIKORIAN 


THE image of nature as causality has been a major theme of science 
and poetry. It has been a symbol of hope and fear, of progress and 
futility. Yet its meaning has seldom been clear. Prior to any state- 
ment about the relation of causality to physical nature, life, and 
mind, its meaning should be established. I shall therefore first define 
causality, and I shall then discuss its applicability to nature. 


I 


Causality, like all other types of explanation, is a correlation of 
given phenomena. To understand the nature of causality, therefore, 
two questions need to be answered: (1) What are the characteristics 
of causal relation? (2) What are the properties of causal entities? 
These two questions are only relatively independent of one another. 
In our final interpretation of causality the two questions should not 
be too sharply separated, since the characteristics of entities and 
of relations are exhibited in their interrelations. 

I. Causal Relation.—The simplest procedure to determine the 
nature of causal relation will be to analyse the major characteristics 
of instances of the causal order. There are different types of order 


ver process. Certain processes are called causal, others casual, and still 


others purposive. Instances of causal order would be the following: 
fire melts ice; water quenches fire; bodies gravitate towards one 
another; a billiard ball strikes another, and the second ball moves. 
In more precisely stated instances of the causal order one observes 


_ that at a given temperature the volume of a given quantity of gas 


B of 


varies inversely as the pressure it sustains, and that the strength 
of an electric current varies directly as the electromotive force and 
Inversely as the resistance. 

There are three characteristics of the above instances of causal 
relation which are of special importance for the present discussion. 
ausa] relation is non-anthropomorphic, it exhibits uniformity, and 
I$ deterministic. 

S explanation, whether one considers the relations or the » 

~ es, anthropomorphism is eliminated. Causal relation is a name 

ora certain type of order of events, and not a name for the activity 
an agency behind events, Causal correlation does not disprove 


P Purposes, ends, or wishes, but simply disregards them. It may very 
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` 
ons and idealistic systems have claime i 
that the anthropomorphic interpretation of nature is a more funda 
mental and truthful one, and that anthropomorphism gives a deep 
insight into the nature of things than causality ; but this claim doe. 
not alter the fact that while limited to causal correlations one shouf 
not refer to wish, desire, and purpose. — — E 
The second characteristic of causal relation is uniformity. Causality 
refers primarily to the constant features of the given phenomem | 
The illustrations of causality which were mentioned earlier are alt. 
statements of uniformities or constant features which exist betwee __ 
phenomena. The uniformities of causal relations, however, do mi 
deal with the universe as a whole but with specific processes undg 
certain limited conditions. Before one can determine a specific caus’ 
relation there must be-an isolated system within which it holds, Th 
isolated system may be very broad, as the one in the first lawq 
motion, which includes every particle of matter under all condition; 
or it may be more restricted, as in the second law of motion, whit ; 
is limited to bodies falling under specific conditions. But whet“ ; 
the scope of isolation should be broad or narrow, causal relatin | 
applies to limited spheres. There is no causal relation between th 
infinite whole and its parts. Causality refers to a relation betwee! 
one part and another.' It should also be noted that uniformity: 
constant relations are sought in terms of numerical relations, lt 
ordinary experience, and in the early stages of a science, the describi < 
uniformities are of a general character, such as that all unsupporté 
bodies fall, fire burns paper, etc.; but causal explanation, in it 
advanced stages, is not content with such vague statements c 


1 
c 
uniformities. The uniformities which are sought are the ones UE 
J 
i 
t 


well be, as great historic religi 


can be correlated with precise, numerical relations. 
A third characteristic which has often been : 
causality is the concept of determinism or necessity. This thif 
trait of causality has been violently criticized. From Hume ! 
Russell it has been a common contention that necessity is a ficti 
and that causality merely means invariable connection of uniform 
of processes. For the present, without analysing the objections ra 
to the necessity or determinism of causal relations, 1 shall in! 
myself to brief comments on the meaning of necessity, and on " 
specific sense of necessity in the causal relation. 
Though necessity, or determinism, should be a fictio 
it is certainly not a meaningless concept. Hume, who presen 
most effective objections to the concept of necessity, W2 as 5 
certain that the concept had a meaning, since otherwise his criU 
would have been of no importance. What then is necessity ? aa 
necessity refers to deductive systems where from self-evident 


1S, Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, vol. i, P 288. 
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eda, lated, or "convenient" concepts other concepts are derived. The 


MERI 


clearest illustration of the notion of necessity is the concept of 


Pt classes where the implicative relation is that of inclusion, or that 
los of from species to genus. 
uli *' Causal relations are deterministic in the sense that cause and effect 
- "contain implicative relations. Causal laws connect the elements of 
lity experience in terms of some logical or mathematical pattern, and 
"^ these mathematical patterns are fundamentally assertions of mutual 
al implications between the parts of an equation. Causal laws assert 
ety something more than the sequence of events. Day follows night, 
mi, but we never consider night to be the cause of day. Or cloven-footed- 
dt ness is co-existent with ruminance, but we never interpret this 
us|’ co-existence in terms of causal relation. In causality there is the 
Tk assumption that a given result is due to, or is determined by, the 
vo existence of some other factor. This factor is the principle of identity. 
ms; To say that the same thing may act on the same thing under the 
hit same conditions, yet produce different effects, is to say that a thing 
thi: need not be what it is. But this is an untenable position. For a thing 
tin to be at all it must be something, and it can only be what it is. 
th When we assert that there is necessity or determinism between 
e^ 4 and X, what we mean to say is that A acts as it does because 
ya itis what it is. 
ht 2. Causal Entities —Most liberally, causal entities may be defined 
bi as perceptual entities. Causality begins with perceptual experience 
rt? and attempts to make it intelligible. The entities of this stage may 


sü 
| 
m 
hic 
e V 
jt 


will 


; of 
| "Xpression of the fact that they are thought about."4 It is usual, 


i be called the pre-analytic entities.2 The pre-analytic entities of 


causality are the events of the perceptual world. These events offer 


hit problems. How does wood float? How does reproduction occur? 


What is the nature of the movement of the heavenly bodies? 
Another way of stating the pre-analytic stage of causal entities 
1s to consider them as the elements of nature, when nature means 
that Which is "disclosed in sense-perception,"3 and when at the 
same time it is assumed that nature is something that can be thought 
as "a closed system whose mutual relations do not require the 


owever, to define the perceptual diversities as physico-chemical 
entities. This’ second stage is the post-analytic stage of causal 


entities, Is it possible to frame a definition of causal entities to 


ef 
u 


E 
as 


i E 


-include ya 


i e E arbitrary. What is necessary is to present the most general 
As o : 3 


rious kinds of entities? To select any one of them would 


the different kinds of causal entities. 


I 
H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, p. 408. 


a 
Pun icdben "Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data," Jourmal of 
» vol. xxiv, pp. 5-14. 
3 . 
A. N, Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 4. 4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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First of all, causal entities, both the pre-analytic and the post. 4. 
analytic types, have their status within the space-time continuum, 4 
ely logical entities; they are existences, f. 


^ 


Causal entities are not pur e ex 
that is to- say, they can be located in space and dated in time. The 


spatio-temporal habitat of causal entities differentiates them from 
other types of entities, such as the logical or psychical. What, then, 
does status within the space-time continuum mean? For the present 
we need not settle the question whether, space-time categories should 
be interpreted in terms of the absolute theory or the relational theory; ¥ 
nor is it necessary to determine the further metaphysical question | 
whether space-time is, as Whitehead holds, merely an abstraction | 
from events, or, as Alexander argues, the stuff of which all finite | 
things are made. It is sufficient to say that causal entities have | 
position in the space-time continuum. An example of spatial position | 
would be: A is to the left of B. An example of temporal position i 


would be: A stands in the relation of simultaneity or succession ` 


| Way causality is a type of explanation which employs only funt 


to B.3 Causal entities require a system of reference; and whatever | 
one's theory of space-time might be, these categories are taken to 1 - 
be a system of reference; and this is what is important for the | 


. present discussion. 


Causal entities, in the second place, are physical quantities. By f 
quantity, I do not mean the unchanging reals of the classic physics, | 
but rather entities which are sufficiently constant to have numbers j 
assigned to them by measurement. Causal explanation is functional | 
correlation between variable physical quantities (numbers). Causal 
entities are therefore measurable. There are, of course, different 
theories as to what the fundamental physical quantities are. In the 
traditional mechanical theory of nature the physical quantity was, 
the mass; in the electrodynamic theory it is the electric charge, af 
the electromagnetic field. The question as to how the property di 
the physical quantity represented by mass differs from the property 
of the physical quantity represented by charge is unanswerable ? j^ 
terms of immediate experience. Operationally, however, the dit 
ference between matter and electricity is that “the number € e 
the mass of a body is assigned by methods which differ from thos) 
by which the number called the charge is assigned, and the mas} 
and electric charge enter into different functional relations W 
other quantities." Causal entities as physical quantities are Sy™ 0! 
represented by matrices. Causal entities exclude, therefore, vitalist! 
or non-physical entities; but they should be interpreted with su 
cient breadth to include heterogeneous physical entities. 


A definition of causality can now be made. In a most gent j 
jione 


: V. F. Lenzen, Physical Theor . 50-84. 
2 Ibid., p. 283. 2 s = pn 
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yelations and only physico-chemical entities. Should one prefer a , 


Bie specific statement about the nature of causal relations and 
causal entities, the definition of causality would be the following: 


causality is constituted in the non-anthropomorphic, uniformitarian, 
and deterministic correlations between sets of entities which are physical 


` “quantities within the space-time continuum. 


II 


In the preceding section the meaning of causality was analysed. 
We now come to another problem related to causality. Is causality 
applicable to nature? The question concerns the ontological status 
of causality. To claim the applicability of causality to nature is 
meaningless unless we can verify our claims. At the present stage 
of experimental science it is impossible to verify the universal 
applicability of causality. One has to wait with patience for this 


. verification, should such a stage ever arrive. In absence of empirical 


verification, however, it is possible to strengthen the case for causality 
by meeting some of the arguments against it. This method is at 
best an indirect one. I shall not discuss all the possible objections 
to causality. Such an attempt would mean practically the rewriting 
of the history of philosophy from Anaxagoras to Whitehead. I shall 
limit the discussion to two current arguments raised against causality. 
For convenience the first may be called the argument from history, 


and the second the argument from uniformities of natural laws as 
statistical. 


; ~ 1. History.—The general claim of the argument from history is. 


that causal or scientific knowledge presents merely a description 
or abstraction, whereas historical or appreciative knowledge gives 
a concrete insight and understanding of reality. Causality is, at best, 
only a useful and practical scheme in dealing with experience. “The 
World of appreciation is the . . . deeper reality," writes Royce. “Its 
mval, the world of description, is the result of essentially human 
E outlook." Scientific description is necessary, but abstract and 
rien equate; but as it is “anybody’s world” it gives unity to expe- 
cu To make our description valid for all human beings, the 
uod of causal or scientific description have to be universal. We 
e = describe, however, “the unique, e.g. Shelley’s ‘sense that at 
00 F a spring, etc. That we have to appreciate.” For Ward, 
in 3 s = istory not science or mechanism which can give us reality’ 
deal ee ees. "With the experience in the concrete, we can. 
thi ae actorily in no other way,” writes Ward, “and no competent | 
: Teams of interpreting the history of the world by means 


17 ae 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 411. ^ Ibid., p. 398. 
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of a scheme of universal laws.": In history “we find no mere re a L 
tition, no absolute fixity, small scope for measurement or for mathe. . 
matics, the indispensables of all scientific conception; yet, though h 
affording thus little foothold for positive and exact science, the 
historical is what we understand best and what concerns tis 


most.’’ ; Fo 
The claim of the argument from history does not seem to mea, 


well-founded doctrine. It may be granted that existing beings | 
animate and inanimate, are individuals, that they are concrete and 
unique. This belief, however, need not lead one to a sharp separation | 
between the historic and the causal types of knowledge. All sig. | 
nificant assertions about the individual or the concrete are in terms | 
of universals and abstractions. No historical knowledge can possibly | - 
dispense with the disparaged abstractions. Take any historical event ! 
which is individual, unique, and unrepeatable, such as the invasion | 
of Russia by Napoleon. Each incident and happening in this cam- 
paign, such as Napoleon's march through Poland, his encounter 
with Russians at Borodino, the setting on fire of Moscow by Russians { 
before Napoleon's entrance, the enormous loss of men in the cam- 
paign, etc., is unique and unrepeatable. All these happenings, how- | 
ever, are described in terms of concepts and universals. Apart from | 
universals, such as "encounter," “fire,” "entrance," “loss,” terms | 
which are applicable to many other situations, the understanding | 
of these unique events would be impossible. The proposition that | 
reality is historic, individual, concrete should not be identified with | 
the untenable doctrine that the individual is real apart from concepts | 
or abstractions. b 
On the other hand, scientific knowledge, which is discreditedy 
because of its abstractions, does not dispense with the concrete o | 
the individual. The aim of natural science is to understand the nature | 
of the actual world, and not to construct the laws of all possis 
worlds. The geologist who is trying to determine and analyse the 


| | 


f 
^ 


various stages of the evolution of the earth is dealing with something 
which is specific, unique, and individual. The incidents here af 
almost as unrepeatable as Napoleon’s Russian campaign. In a more 
limited sense, the same is true with the physicist. The physicist iD 
his laboratory experiments with individual objects. The fact thal 
he is interested in laws, or causal connections, should not lead om 
to the belief that he has no concern with the individual or tH 
concrete. The discovered laws are laws of specific realms of existence 
It should also be noted that the historian, not unlike the scientist 
Is engaged in determining certain uniformities and laws of the hus 
race. The acceptance or rejection of alleged facts, the weighing i 
evidence, is often determined in terms of these laws In this respe“ y 
* Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. I; Pe Eno a Ibid., p. 299 ) 
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- &. the method of a critical historian is very similar to that of an exact 


- scientist. —— : i 
h r ) Yet one might agree on one point with Ward’s and Royce’s con- 


: tention. It might be reasonably held that the same situation or 
object may be described from different points of view. Logicians 

` "have been long conversant with the peculiarities of the principles 
i of classification, of which many are available for arranging objects 


e 
ls 
à 
S, 
` be the biggest in value. An object may exhibit different charac- 
teristics through its relation to different types of classification. To 


claim, as the materialists do, that existence should be classified only 
in terms of one fundamentum divisionis, namely, causality, shows, 


t l more fruitful to assume the possibility of a number of principles 
' of classification, and to determine in terms of empirical verification 
which are most relevant, fruitful, and enlightening in their appli- 
cation to experience. An object may be a model of causality, yet 
[^ at the same time exhibit characteristics of purpose. In a situation 
| like this there is no necessity to consider causality as appearance, 
|- oras merely practical. Causality is an objective aspect of existence, 
[7 though existence may have other aspects. 
2. Uniformities as Statistical Averages.—As a second objection to 
causality it is argued that the uniformities expressed in laws are 
only approximately exemplified, and never with rigid exactness. 
The relations between phenomena are constant in the sense that 
they hold within very narrow limits: We have no warrant, it is 
| claimed, for saying that they are absolutely constant. The so-called 
. ~ uniformities of nature are only statistical averages. The actual course 
of events may conform to these uniformities within certain limits, 
but to claim absolute uniformity is to go beyond empirical knowledge. 
Y The ground for the view that uniformities are of the statistical 
- type is based first of all on the fact that the so-called rigid, causal 
relations are never verified in our experience. Taylor, for example, 
Points out that “the undeviating conformity of the actual course 
of any concrete process to scientific law ‘cannot be verified as an 
empirical fact by observation or experiment." " Similarly, Royce 
Writes: "What we verify are more or less permanent rules relating 
to the routine of nature phenomena. In other words, our common 
eXperience discovers states, more or less persistent.’’3 : 
only, it is pointed out that the view that uniformities of 
si eae only statistical averages is strengthened by the con- 
lon of the actual method of the scientists. In many cases, 
* M. R. Cohen, Reason and Nature, pp. 12-15. 
2 Elements of Metaphysics, p. 223. 
3 The World and the. Individual, vol. ii, p. 186. 
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of our experience. The smallest book in size in one's library may' 


to say the least, a lack of metaphysical imagination. It is much ` 
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if not in all, uniformities have been obtained by statistical metho " l à 
The measurements of molecules are all made in bulk. What is really | 
measured is “the combined effect of millions, or it may be of billions 

"i As we cannot deal with individual atoms but one 
bulk, the fluctuations, if very small, are con. ] 
t. The physicist, like the sociologist, is confineg, | 
d. The only difference between the two i | 


3 


| 


of molecules. 
with the aggregate or 
sidered as non-existen 
to the statistical metho ly differen 
that the former deals with less striking individuals. | 

It is interesting to observe that the doctrine that nature is rela. | 


tively indetermined and that the uniformities of nature are only | 
statistical, a view which would have been violently criticized by i 

most of the physicists not many years ago, is a fashionable and | 

popular doctrine since the recent developments of the quantum ~ 
theory. Eddington, for example, writes: “It is a consequence | 
of the advent of the quantum theory that physics is no. 
longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law.’’ Similar views are \ 
expressed by Weyl, Heisenberg, and Reichenbach, to mention but | 
a few. One suspects that the willingness of the modern mind to [ 
accept the doctrine that nature is indetermined is not solely based i 
on the consideration of facts, nor mainly on the traditional motives | 
for making place for God, freedom, and immortality. Our age dislikes | 
strict laws of all types. We dislike strict laws in government, in | 
morality, and in aesthetics. Our emotional lives are chaotic for 7 
innumerable reasons: we love primitive dances, unintelligible poetry, | 
bizarre paintings, noisy music, and vague concepts. It is not strange, | 
therefore, that we should also carry the same attitude into our; 
descriptions of nature. A chaotic and indeterminate nature would | 
be in harmony with chaotic and indeterminate experience. I do not 1^ 


mention these considerations to discard the doctrine I am = 
sidering. I admit the possibility that nature may be relatively, ? | 
wholly if one likes, indeterminate and chaotic. I see no reason ío Y 
the impossibility of the doctrine. It should be noted, however, the! 
the claim that uniformities are ultimately statistical is not a verifie 
fact, but rather a certain interpretation of certain accepted facts 
The very same facts have a different possible interpretation. ! 

That measurements and physical comparisons are never exac, | 
that uniformities have been attained by statistical methods, 9” | 
that the invariant relations have never been completely verified | 
are facts which one should admit readily; these facts, howeve | 
are explicable without the denial of causality. The inexactness ° f 
measurements and physical comparisons may be due not to any | 
indeterminism in nature but to the lack of finer instruments T | 
precise formulation of the physical problems; in short, to the lad 


ı Ward, Naturalism and A; icism, i \ 

; gnosticism, vol. i, p. 100. \ 

; * The Nature of the Physical World, P. 294. j 
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f knowledge. Even in the quantum theory, where, at the present 
stage of its development, the very nature of the problem demands 
* the principle of indeterminacy, as the simultaneous determination + 
of the momentum and of the position of the electrons are impossible, 
it should be noted that indeterminacy does not mean indeterminism 
in the sense of uncaused happening, but rather in the sense of 
` immeasurability. As Turner points out, the implications of Heisen- 
berg's principle of indeterminacy are often confused, owing to the 
ambiguity of the expression to "determine."* Determinism usually 
means “unvarying causation." In the principle of indeterminacy 
“to determine" means not “to cause," but simply “to ascertain." 

There is no conflict whatsoever between causality and the use 
of the statistical method. In physics, for example, the statistical 
method was first developed to deal with problems related to micro- 
scopic entities. Although molecules may be causally determined, 
recourse is made to the statistical method because of the crudity 
of our senses and the complexity of mathematical problems. Simi- 
larly, in meteorology and in social sciences complexities demand 
the use of the statistical method. Here again one need not forgo 
causality. Though the traits of the group are described by statistical 
laws, variations may have specific causal connections, and one may 
gradually ascertain these connections. 

Theoretically we must admit the possibility that the ultimate laws 
of nature may be statistical. Causality, however, is equally com- 
patible with the given facts, and pragmatically preferable. If statis- 
tical laws are ultimate, there is then no theoretical reason to find 
the causes of variation; but progress has been attained by looking 
- for the causal connection of these variations. 


1 Turner, E., “Determinism,” Nature, December 27, 1930, p. 995. 
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"THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE AND THR 
n GOLDEN RULE E 


E. W. HIRST, M.A., B.Sc. 


Is the assimilation of these two formulations of the moral Principle i; 
by Kant and some of his expositors justified ? : | 
In the Analytic of Pure Practical Reason Kant claims that his | 
view of morality agrees with the ancient command that man should 
love his neighbour as himself. Also in the Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysic of Morals he regards the Golden Rule as a deduc- 
tion, though with several limitations, from the second version of the | 
Categorical Imperative. | 
Abbott in his Memoir of Kant (Kants Theory of Ethics, p. lii) 
assimilates to the Categorical Imperative both the Golden Rule and ('. 
Clarke's principle of Equity. William Wallace in his small book on * 
Kant does the same. Henry Sidgwick is very definite on the matter. | 
After quoting Clarke’s Rule of Equity ("Whatever I judge reasonable e 
or unreasonable that another should do for me, that by the same |. 
judgment I declare reasonable or unreasonable that I should in the ; 
like case do for him"), heobserves that it is the Golden Rule precisely 
- stated, and adds that it appears to him to coincide to a considerable 
extent with Kant's fundamental principle of duty. Sidgwick's own | 
formulation of the Rule of Equity is as follows: “If, therefore, I l. 
judge any action to be right for myself I implicitly judge it to be | 
‘right for any other person whose nature and circumstances do not. | 
differ from my own in some important respects." He arrives at | 
the truth of this by considering the relation of the integrant parts Y 
to a whole and to each other, and finding it thereby self-evident , 
that the good of any one individual is of no more importance from f 
the point of view of the universe than the good of any other. Ths | 
seems to mean that difference of persons makes no difference to the s 
. reasonableness of any action that may be pronounced right imal 
definite set of circumstances. : E 
_ We contend that there does exist after all a difference of meaning | 
in the three formulations of the moral principle just mentione | 
The Categorical Imperative seems to us to be uni-personal; the Rub 
Td ae to be extra-personal in the sense that the pr | 
the Gol p i CEN in judging what is reasonable in 27 P 
ule, on the other hand, seems to be essentially ^ | 


TEL IE 


personal. ' ro i k 
At this time of day further discussion of the Categorical Impe s 
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FI apt to be wearisome; it might be thought that there existed 
l^ ceneral agreement as to its meaning. And yet as recently as last 
^N ear (1932) Professor Field felt it necessary to give Kant’s first 
è Jatement of the Imperative a serious re-examination in the pages 
of Mind. Field agrees that in that statement Kant is saying not 
"merely that if I think that I ought to do any action, I must also 
believe that anyone else ought to do the same action in the same 
circumstances; but is implying in addition that I definitely will 
that other people should act similarly in similar circumstances. 
This interpretation does not seem to us to mean more than that I 


| The existence of other people does not seem to be essential to my 
|. own morality in any other way. 

We ourselves take the first version of the Categorical Imperative 
to mean no more than that, if I can conceive my action universalized 
without contradiction, then the action is right. Morality depends 
upon a certain ability to will, i.e. to will without contradiction: 
. what is universalizable is right. If this interpretation is correct, 
how exactly on this view is my morality related to other persons? 
The reference to other persons, we submit, is only indirect and 
» instrumental in order to find out what is duty for myself. Consider 
` Kant’s own illustration—that of promise-breaking. Promise-breaking ' 
|. is wrong, according to him, not because of any disrespect, or lack 
of regard, or love, for other people, but because such a practice 
could not be universalized. Universal promise-breaking would, 
as a matter of fact, be impossible, not because of any contradiction 
of a logical kind, but because, human nature being what it is, an 
inevitable reaction would take place: faith in all promises being 
lost, promises would not be made. Now it is true that other people 
are in the picture all the time, but they supply nothing more than a 
background, and otherwise are not needed. Other people are even 
less conspicuously in the picture when Kant illustrates his position 
by the immorality of suicide. For the wrong of suicide, according 
to him, has nothing to do with the selfish disregard of the claims 
Which others have on a man’s life and service, but arises out of a 
Kd of contradiction, viz. the contradiction of using the impulse 
s Should secure the preservation of life for the purpose of its 
à Hon: Again, the reason why it is wrong not to help others 
in nen need is merely that we should by such conduct land ourselves 

dee Ltency when we required and called for help for ourselves. 
dis POR Wrong seems to rest upon a species of contradiction, 

xn ude to other persons being a subordinate consideration. 
t K ET is really uni-personal. : a 

s ght be thought that in the second version of the Categoric 
Perative the social reference is direct and essential, inasmuch as 
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the formula runs: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own B8 
person or in that of another, in any case as an end withal, nevera \* 
a means only." Here, of course, the individual is definitely regarg, d À 
as being in some relation to others: we are called upon to treat” 
other persons as “ends.” It wil, : however, be noted that Karte 
regards the individual as an end “in himself. Rational beings? E 
he says, “are called persons, because their very nature points them | 
out as ends in themselves." . . . "Every (other) rational being’ 
regards its existence similarly." Surely the point of view is mona. | 
distic, and the type of morality uni-personal. Consider Kant'sinstancs | 
of breaches of the maxim, Suicide is wrong because the suicide, who 
'should regard himself as an end in himself, uses himself as a means 
—as a thing. But, says Kant, “a man is not a thing, that is to say, 
something which can be used merely as means, but must in all his. 
actions be always considered as an end in himself." The wrong of | 
promise-breaking is declared to consist in using another man asa 
means, and failing to treat him also as an end in himself. Here the \ 
point of view does seem to be inter-personal rather than uni-personal, (^. 
But it is scarcely positively inter-personal. There is inculcated the + 
sound negative principle that we must avoid using other people) 
merely as means. But the implication is that the positive task of e" 
realizing one's rational nature as an end is each man’s own affair | ' 
The single self can be as truly moral as the self in association with | 
other selves. r 
The third formula of the Categorical Imperative runs: “Act asa, 
member of a Kingdom of Ends.” By "kingdom," said Kant, l| 
understand the union of different rational beings in a system by 
common laws, ie. a kingdom which may be called a kingdom a) 
ends, since what these laws have in view is just the relation of thes} 
beings to one another as end and means." Here, again, it seems a 
though Kant had advanced beyond the uni-personal view of morality M 
inasmuch as he conceives of a social community of individuals ead à 
of whom is reciprocally end and means to the others. We find, hor [ 
ever, that this system of selves is such: only because of having com: | 
mon laws. There is no suggestion that selves are united in any sens | 
other than that they are alike subject to the same idea of duty. Kari | ; 
still regards the self monadistically, able to attain ethical perfecti! | 
by itself. In the words of Edward Caird, “Kant implies that each j 
individual, as a moral or rational being, is alone with himself, 2) 
that it is only through his sensuous or outward life that he comes! | 
contact with others. . . . In spite of hisidea of a kingdom of €? A 
reverence before the abstract law is still treated as the essential 4 l 
necessary form of the moral standard.” | 
In the Critique of Practical Reason there is at least one ^ 
statement which definitely excludes from the nature of mot? 
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Wn i E any interpersonal regard or devotion. For Kant there declares that 
GUN other persons are never in any case an object for our “respect.” 


leq è The object of “respect” or reverence is not, strictly speaking, another 
eat person, even though the situation may be a social one, but rather 
Mit P 


>  extra-personal, inasmuch as other persons possess only instrumental 
nel value as exhibitors of something considered in abstraction from 
1i themselves. 
M When Kant likens his own view of morality to the Jewish and 


ho) Christian principle of love to one’s neighbour, it turns out that what 
x | he means by love is “practical love," which, he adds, is “liking to 
y, | practise all duties" towards the neighbour. But since Kant regards 
his | “liking” as suspect on the ground that inclination is tainted with 
a hedonism, and therefore heteronomous, the love of our neighbour 
from the Kantian point of view reduces down to the practice of social 
duty, not from any regard for our neighbour as such, but from 
: reverence or respect for the Moral Law. In the Preface to the Meta- 
he | physical Elements of Ethics Kant makes it clear that he has no other 
| conception of love than that of a merely emotional or sentimental 
f. type, called by him “‘pathological.” He definitely states that it cannot 
| bea matter of will or volition. 

Here we may interpolate a few words about Clarke’s Rule of 
..| Equity, which according to Sidgwick is obtained by considering the 
, | similarity of the individuals that make up a Whole. The standpoint, 


“ we suggested, is really extra-personal in view of the fact that acts 
are considered apart from agents, and situations in abstraction from 
0 | Persons. The Rule of Equity appears to mean no more than that 
à similar situations require similar acts. Indeed Clarke's whole attitude 
to moral questions was mathematical, or quasi-mathematical, as 
the following quotation from his works makes clear: "All wilful 
Wickedness and perversion of right is the very same Insolence and 
Absurdity in Moral matters, as it would be in natural things for a 
man to pretend to alter the certain proportions of numbers, to take 
away the demonstrable relations and properties of mathematical 
figures,” According to Clarke, individuals are merely so many units 
1m a whole, who, because of their similarity as units, should practise 
Similarity of behaviour in similar cases. On such a view morality is 
Ex a question of the direct attitude of one person to another; it 
` rather a quasi-mathematical problem. 
cu We pass to the Golden Rule we go beyond this extra-per- 
Nor Re abstract standpoint; we transcend even uni-personal 
Seem ; We definitely arrive at an inter-personal formula. The 
pri en Rule is, of course, a far more ancient formulation of moral 
Neiple than that attained by any ethical theorist. Indeed, it 1s 
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widespread as well as ancient, being found in Zoroastrianism, Con 1 : 
fucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Hellenism, and i, 1 
Christianity. A formulation so widespread, and so ancient, demang, f^. 
serious respect from the theorist 1n morals. Any theory of con dud 4 
that runs counter to its implications assumes a great responsibil 
and risks being unreal. - a 
The Golden Rule implies more than an equality of consideration E 
as between one individual and another; it makes the direct attitude | 
of individuals to one another central and essential. It does not say |. 
merely that what is reasonable for one man to do to another jg | 
reasonable for any other man in the same circumstances, It does not | 
primarily teach impartiality of judgment on acts considered in|. 
abstraction from the agents; rather does it inculcate impartiality 3 
of regard between the agents themselves. So long as we use the ideas | 
of similarity and equality which pertain to the maxim of Equity, we | 
relate acts and situations rather than persons. The Golden Rule 
relates to persons, and involves the idea of unity. Clarke’s Rule of } 
Equity could, we think, be applied by persons whose attitude to (^ 
each other was one of indifference, or even animosity. All it requires | 
is equality of treatment; whereas the Golden Rule implies community | 
of interest, and teaches impartiality of regard. e^ 
The logic of the Golden Rule was appreciated by the ancient seers 


and prophets. Confucius interpreted it as reciprocity. A successor of | 


his drew out the full implication about two hundred years later. 
Mo Tzu, as he was called (born about 468 B.c.), traced all evil to the 
one root of selfishness. The following is an extract from his principi 
treatise entitled, The Love of All: 


“The source of disorder in a State lies in the lack of mutual ; 
love. . . . A thief loves his own family, but because he has nota) . 
similar love for the families of others, he proceeds to steal from | 
their homes to add to his own. . . . Rulers of States love their ow! Y 
territory, but having no love for other States, they proceed op 

attack them in order to increase their own possessions. What 5 p 

the remedy for this state of things? . . . If we were to regard the 

property of others as we regard our own, who should steal? 

If we were to have the same regard for the territory and people à 
. another State as we have for our own, who would condud 

aggressive warfare? . . . If we were to have the same regard E 

others as we have for ourselves, who would do anyone an inj* 


tice?” 

That the real meaning of Mo Tzu's teaching was vndersto? 
by his contemporaries may be guessed from the remark of one X | 
reacted against its idealism in these. words: “Excellent SiL, y" 
theory is sublime, but it is impracticable "'! 
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n. 4 / According to Mo Tzu the problem of conduct is essentially inter- 
in ersonal, not merely in the sense that others are inevitably affected 


ds f by our actions, but in the sense that the aim of morality is the uni- 
fication of the wills of men. At an earlier date than that of Mo Tzu, 
_adsanced thought in Judaism had arrived at the idea of duty or 
righteousness as meaning the love of self and neighbour, albeit the 
term "neighbour" was for a long time limited to fellow-Jew, or 
resident alien. Jesus, in summarizing the teaching of the Law and 
the Prophets enunciated the Golden Rule in its then traditional 
form, and also the principle of love to our neighbour. So the presump- 
tion is that to Him these were not opposed or contradictory, but 
virtually equivalent. 

The Golden Rule has met with plenty of criticism—some of it . 
too subtle to be convincing. Kant observes that many a one would 
gladly consent that others should not benefit him, provided only 
that he might be excused from showing benevolence to them. It is 
a question whether we could really "will" such independence, which 
|" in any case is quite impossible as a matter of fact. If, again, it be 
said that a criminal might use the Golden Rule to argue against the 
judge who punishes him, the reply would be that such a use of the 
Rule would be naively literalistic. The Rule does not teach that, as 
between two persons there must be similarity in the details of 
behaviour, but rather impartiality of interest; from that point of 
view the criminal must endorse the verdict of the judge, as the judge 
must expect and approve the same verdict were he the criminal. 

À common form of criticism of the Golden Rule is that it permits 
reciprocity in evil. Kant instances the example of a married couple 
bent on ruin, with the comment: ‘‘O marvellous harmony, what he 
_ Wishes, she wishes also"! There is also the familiar illustration of 

-fellowship among a band of thieves. “If,” says Mr. Carritt, “we are 
to take seriously the contention that it is coherence which makes 
acts right, surely it must be actual coherence with actual desires 
and wills of actual people—even conformity with the ways of man- 
kind, including among mankind the most barbarous tribes and races." 
n In our view the Golden Rule does teach a doctrine of coherence; 

implies, to use T. H. Green's language, “a will of all which is the 


Í ; 

; un of each." But it precludes a merely sectional coherence between. 

of pee which, because it is sectional, is no more than an example of. 

y of eee egoism, such as we can see in a selfish family, in a band’ 
If eves, in an aggressive nation, or empire. 

" AG We use the idea of coherence with which Professor H. J. Paton 
ere Made us so familiar, then we should maintain that the co- 

: GN Inculcated by the Golden Rule is: 


ot Sectional, but universal in its range. We are to do, not 
to a few selected individuals just the particular things we 
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s, but we are to do unto man as man we 
nd every man do to us. In other words i 
h humanity as a whole which must nom | 


wish them to do to u 
we would have any & 
must be coherence wit 


and inspire every human attachment of narrower range. 


(2) In the next place, the coherence implied by the Golden Ry 
is scarcely coherence with the wills of men. "Wills" sugses E: 
actuality and concretion; it implies the historic rather than the 
ideal aspect of volition. He indeed would be an optimist who looke | 
to find morality in every phase and institution of social life, The! 
quality of the sociality behind social institutions varies greatly 
from the ethical point of view. Some of it is largely of the instinctiy |. 
type; some of it rises no higher than is necessary to realize the aim | 
cf mutual convenience. The object of coherence is more than the | 
“wills” of other men; that is too abstract a conception. If we sub. |: 
stitute the term “love” for that of “coherence,” it will be at one | 
realized that we cannot love a “will.” Strictly speaking, we can love 
only persons. And to "love" a person is far more than to agree with 
his volition; it is to achieve a fundamental unity of life which may be f“ 
quite compatible with disagreement with actual volition. 

(3) Finally, the Categorical Imperative and the Golden Rule} 
differ in regard to the nature of their dependence on Religion. The ¥ 
former is an autonomous principle; it is a law of reason which we f 
impose on ourselves. "All moral conceptions," Kant tells us, “haveg 
their seat and origin completely a priori in the reason.” Religion is} 
thus far not essential as a basis for morality. Kant does introduce the} 
idea of God, but only as a postulate for the purpose of making his) 
theory complete. And “if there is no more profound and ultimate {i 
reason for my reverence for the good will than that it is my own will 
does not absolute reverence for the good will and its law of duty p 
degenerate into self-worship?”’ (A. E. Taylor: The F aith of a Morals, 
i, p. 152). Now the Golden Rule, in its Christian setting and Jews 
tradition (not to speak of other Faiths), relates the love of self anl j 
neighbour to the supreme love of God. Conduct and worship merge 
To speak in terms of coherence, our coherence with each other? 
mediated by our coherence with the Whole regarded as Consciot 
Intelligent, Personal, and Loving. Few would deny that the Univer 
is in some way a coherent Whole which maintains itself from mome 
to moment. Included in this Whole are the millions of ratio? 
beings whose own maintenance from moment to moment depen 
upon their connection with the Whole, Within this Whole they g 
a e the kind of incoherence which we call evi, m i 

, does not mean incoherence in the realm of fact. em | 
ee coherent with the Whole conceived as mere Matter or © “ist 
oi Mina ee are reasons for thinking that fhe Whole is te exe el 

, 1t further this Mind is integrative in purpose an 
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o far as rational creatures can do so, they should themselves, 
mony with the Universe so understood, integrate their own 


h each other and with the Whole. If this seems like circular 
if we are interpreting the Whole as Love in analogy with 


| cA 


AEN then s 
in har 1 
Ma lives wit 
| reasoning, 


i aman experience of integration, and then resting the obligation of 
te — man love on the nature of the Whole conceived as loving, such 
hel circularity of thought is but the movement of faith. Deep calleth 
ed | unto deep. The Divine without us and the divine within us act and 
het react the one on the other. 
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—- THE HEGELIAN ABSOLUTE AND 


THE INDIVIDUAL . ~$ 
P. T. RAJU, M.A. 1 
|| 
THE aim of this paper is not to enter into a detailed discussion Jl 


the nature of the Absolute and the Individual, but to show that al 
the Hegelian conception of the Absolute the individual self is not 
saved. Hegel is fond of reiterating that his Absolute is not d bar 
: one, but a one in many, an organic whole, a perfect and harmonioys| | 
system of an infinite number of individual selves. The individual | 
as in Spinoza and Schelling, does not lose itself in the Absolute 
The latter is not a lion’s den into which all animals enter but from 
which none returns, not a mere darkness in which all cows ar 4 
black, but a system of different individuals. 3 
To say that the individual self is preserved in the Absolute is mort 
| an arbitrary dictum than a reasoned conclusion. From the fact thai 
every existent thing is an identity in difference, we cannot argue 
that the Absolute too is so. Our world is a bundle of contradictions 
but the Absolute is not such a bundle. Even one of the earliest? 
Greek philosophers, Anaxagoras, arrived at the conclusion that his} 
o1omerae, or the original particles, contained something of every 
thing in themselves. If his solution is too physical, Hegel's is to 
aot And if life is more than logic, the Absolute must be certainly), 
uch more. 

It is still a controversial point whether Hegel held the view oo 
personal immortality. Some like McTaggart believe that he dii P 
n oe Sees Says Stace: “It is a matter of dispute whetht ) 
oes fe an in immortality in the literal sense. I have only n 
Sue cate, without reasons, my own opinion, which is that 
ac not take it literally, but regarded it as a Vorstellung for tH 
E spirit and the absolute value of spiritual individuality 
Am a "es Dum quality of the spirit, not a future fe 
Pi. Ae CEDE the same view. Dr. Haldar, e ; 
Philosophical cr E et exactly od 


ae one of his Principles, it is true that Hegel could not have bet | 
aceon of personal immortality. Dr. Haldar points out U^ 
O cording to Hegel, the relation of body and mind is very intim? i 
ne implies the other. So, when the body is destroyed, it inevitab | 
* The Philosophy of He, 
gel, P. 514. 
* The chapter on "Hegelianism ne Immortality.” . 
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i : follows that the mind ceases to exist. If so, how is the individual self 
preserved in the Absolute? Are we to be nothing after the continuous 
, warfare of a whole life? Is our destruction a mere dissipation into 
elements to be reorganized by the Absolute into a new whole? 
`E _tmmortality cannot be a mere Vorstellung for the infinitude of spirit. 
“T jt is absurd to contend that the spirit which is eternal will cease to 
exist after the death of the body. 

Yet, on another of his principles, Hegel cannot deny personal 
immortality, though, unlike Ramanuja, he is not explicit on the 
point. Western philosophers do not make any distinction between 
mind and self. And, according to Hegel, mind, as it is here, is a 
product of illusion or Tauschung. The final end is eternally attained 
: in the Absolute; all our strife is due to illusion; mind is actually in 
strife here; hence mind as it appears here is due to illusion, and 
must have another aspect, which is perfect. From the absolute point 
of view mind is eternally liberated. So when mind realizes this state, 
it becomes immortal. 

But even then it is impossible to retain the individual self in the 
Absolute. The latter, or I$wara, as it is called by Ramanuja, is an 
organism. The innumerable selves are its members. But then, in 
the liberated state, how are we to distinguish one jiva from another? 
We can find no differentia. The paradox of relations, which Bradley 
raises, is not new to Indian philosophy. Sankara raises the same 
difficulty, And in the Absolute no contradiction can be left unsolved. 

Here it may be objected that, when Hegel asserted that he has 
saved the individual, he means that the self, which is regarded as 
. unreal by Sankara and others, is really the individual. Even then 
his position is not tenable. Besides the paradox of relations, and the 
objection that the striving self, according to Hegel, must be an 
libr illusion, there are many difficulties in his view. The theory of internal 
M relations is a corollary of the organic conception. In a system any act 
p of one member necessarily affects others. Its relations to the other 
he members are constitutive, and therefore internal. As Bradley says, 
ihe even spatial and temporal relations have to be regarded as internal. 


ty an individual changes his place, there arises a change in his very 
n nature, though imperceptible to our finite view. Thus individuality 
ex *comes only “a matter of content.” The individuals "are only 


his cee through which the Absolute pours itself, jets, as it were, of 
ties ,Auntain."' Each of them is only a “‘conflux of universals or quali- 
e the ; mere adjectives of the Absolute. But then we cannot see how 
at individual is saved. 

that n now understand why Bosanquet is forced to the conclusion , 
WE in E the Absolute there is a blending of the individual selves, Or, | 
{and : ey s phrase, an “all-pervasive transference.” The contents | 
; qualities of the different selves are, as it were, shaken up together’ 
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and neutralized and supplement one another. But as the eng : d 

already attained in the Absolute on Hegel s view, the individualit 
of the individual must be a mere illusion, for the contents of the 
different individuals are already shaken up together and neutralized ff 
The conclusion is necessarily implied in the premise that the Absolut, 
is an organic whole. : 
Royce seems to have striven very hard to save the individua, 
Individuality is not merely a "matter of content," but has some 
uniqueness in it. It is impenetrable. It is not a conflux or System of 
universals only. If otherwise interpreted, it loses its very natur, 
Royce lays emphasis upon its uniqueness and indescribability in 
other terms. Thus far he seems to be very near the truth. But when 
he falls back upon the Hegelian conception of organism, and says 
that the individual, as a unique purpose, forms a member of a} 
system of such purposes, he loses the ground he has gained. To bc | 
a member of a system means to be interpretable in terms of others, ' 
Though in society some of our actions can be interpreted thus, ou x 
| 


ultimate nature cannot be. Royce thinks that the Absolute too i 
a purpose, though a system of our finite purposes and in realizing 
our aims we are realizing the Absolute aim. But as Aliotta perti 
nently remarks, if what seems our aim is the aim of the Absolute, 
it cannot be truly ours, and vice versa. If the individual is preserved, 4 
the Absolute is lost; and if the Absolute is preserved, the individual 
is lost. The conclusion is inevitable. 

Pringle-Pattison, in criticizing Bradley and Bosanquet, says that 
the individual should, be a substance in the Aristotelian sense - 
though not in the Spinozistic.: But if Pringle-Pattison remains? v. 
Hegelian, we do not understand what advantage can be gained 
by making the individual a substance even in the Aristotelim ~ 
sense. Though we can attach predicate after predicate to it, it | 
ultimate nature remains only a matter of content. Being à membe 
of an organic whole, it is through and through pierced by other 5 
That is why Bradley says that even spatial and temporal change 
produce corresponding changes in the individual's nature. Bradley 
and Bosanquet make the Absolute the ultimate subject of even 
predicate, though they have no objection in keeping the individual 
as a proximate subject. According to them, the Absolute is the 077 
real individual, and from the metaphysical point of view, V e 
finite centres of experience, are its adjectives. And they ate justi 
In their conclusions. 

To avoid the above consequences, philosophers like MoTagb , 
CORSO Une ultimate and metaphysical substantiality of the indivi ni 

It is “a substance existing in its own right." Says McTaggar "t 
the opponent should remind me of the notorious imperfections m 


1 The Idea of God, pp. 270-1. 
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F^ esent lives of each of us, I should point out that every self is in 


is 1 


ly | reality eternal, and that its true qualities are only seen in so far as 
f itis considered as eternal. Sub specie aeternitatis every self is perfect. 
ai’ cub specie lemporis, it 1s progressing towards a perfection as yet 
a "Snattained."r But as a Hegelian, McTaggart cannot dispense with 


the organic conception. The Absolute is the unity of the selves, 
and the unity is not external to them. “The unity must be completely 
in each individual, yet it must also be the bond which unites them. 
"But to attain such a unity the selves must be internally related to 
each other. It is not enough to say that all the selves form a complete 
whole. There must be something in the constitution of each self 
to be a member of a perfect system. Even pre-established harmony, 
- as in Leibnitz, cannot explain the fact. The nature of the individual 
must be able to provide for such a harmony. The theory of internal 
relations is therefore indispensable. The result will be that no indi- 
vidual can exist in its own right. We cannot have both a plurality 
of self-dependent substances and an essential unity between them. 
Besides, if there is an individual who can exist and act in his own 
right, there must be scope for possibilities in the universe. They 
must be due to the freedom of the individual. But Bradley is forced 
^ by the logic of his position to remove the difference between the 
; possible and the. actual. In the metaphysical sense, the possible and 
the actual are the same. “Chance is the given fact which falls outside 
of some given whole or system." But actually there is nothing which 
can fall outside the harmonious system of the Absolute. Hence 
. there is no chance. The conclusion strictly follows from the Hegelian 
. view which cannot allow the individual the freedom even to err. 
Joachim in his Nature of Truth tacitly admits the charge. To call 
— freedom self-determination in no way strengthens the position. 
The Hegelians are obsessed by the principle ex nihilo nihil fit. 
Any action proceeding from an individual must have a cause. In 
order to save his freedom, the cause is regarded not as external to 


sf him, but as his very nature. Yet his nature is formed by the exter- 
gf ality, the rest of the universe. In it lies the final explanation of his 
" actions. Freedom is freedom of self-determination, but the self is 
ul] determined by the not-self, So all that issues from the individual 
i d already there in the rest of the world. Whatever be the causes 
4 ed the ancient philosophers to formulate the principle ex nihilo 
l 


ane f, it is called in question recently. Even realists like Russell 
t its leve in it. In Indian philosophy, Sankara too questioned 
à m validity. Satkaryavada, according to him, is not valid in the 
scc Physical sense. And his followers cite as an instance the ordinary 
that out of cowdung scorpions are born. Whether we accept the 
* Mind, N.S., Vol. XI, p. 388. 

2 Appearance and Reality, p..388. 
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Jevel or not, it should not be applied 


inciple at the empirical : at 
principle P f the individual, and must be considered v 


determining the nature o 


invalid for the purpose. = 
Let us now examine Sankara’s theory. We have seen that the e 


chief condition of individuality is some unique indivisibility 
Sankara’s conception of jiva satisfies this condition in one wą . 
rete napi of maya, Sankara need not hold the theory T 
internal relations. They do not constitute the individual’s nature, | 
When one jiva is affected in one way, there is no corresponding | 
change in others. Though his lower Brahman can be more or les | 
compared to Ramanuja’s Iswara or Hegel’s Absolute, Sankara | 
asserts that the admission of its existence is only a compromise to | 
some people’s demand that philosophy should satisfy our religious | 
instinct. In criticizing the Sánkhya conception of the oneness of | 
Prakrti on the ground that when one purusha (self) is liberated, . 
all the rest also should be, the Sankarites point out that their miya 
can be many.! On one's own avidy& ceasing to exist, those of the | 
rest need not. Maya can be one with regard to Iswara, and many for [ 
the jivas. So far every jiva may be unique. It does not lose the $ 
quality in spite of the vasanas and samskaras which are gathered | 
through the round of deaths and births and enter into its nature. p^ 
Yet Sankara would say that our analysis is not complete. Though | 
what is contributed by maya for the jīva is unique, its contribution | 
forms only a part of jiva's nature. The jiva owes its consciousnes | 
to Brahman. Ultimately both are identical. Brahman is the highest 
universal. Without it the jiva could not have the sense of CL” So 
as regards its conscious nature, it is not unique. Hence, on Sankara’s | . 
view, the jiva, though unique phenomenally, is not so noumenally. | 
There is no personal immortality, but only impersonal. Immortality’ 
for the jiva means realizing its own identity with Brahman, and thus | 
losing its own personality. 


: Sankara’s ‘conception of Brahman satisfies our ‘condition d 

individuality to the full. In the sense of being one among many, n 
\ 
| 
i 


Si * . . a g 
Brahman is not an individual. But we have seen above 1n examini 


the view of McTaggart that a one among many cannot þe an T 
à 


vidual if the many are to be essentially interrelated. Br * 


| says that a plurality of reals is not possible, for each would 
" disturbed by the external influences which would create inte? 
discrepancy, and, again, a plurality of reals cannot be Tee 
with their independence. But it is obvious that the assertion wa 


good only when essential interconnection between the reals ET 
aut 


D : 1 ; 
| To put Bradley S view more concretely, an essential re hes 
: En and thus each real can be explained in terms of 0 ot 
and is determined by them, Each loses its uniqueness and bet 

t Saravadarsana Samgraha. 
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merely a form in which any content may be packed. But if the reals 
» are not thus related, if the relations of each to others are external, 
they do not form members of a system, and each becomes indepen- 
dent. The external influences cannot create internal discrepancies, 
and a plurality of reals cannot be inconsistent with their indepen- 
"dence. Pluralists with a realistic bent of mind hold exactly such a 
view. But here we are not concerned with them, but with the idealists 
of the Hegelian type. 

Nor is Sankara's Brahman an individual in the Bradleyan sense. 
It is true that Bradley and Bosanquet are more logical and advanced 
than the other Hegelians. They have shown that the individual 
selves as members of an organism cannot retain their uniqueness. 
The individuals somehow transform each other, blend with each 
other, and form the Absolute which is the real individual. Thus they 
are lost in it. 

A few steps can easily lead us from Bradley to Sankara. According 
to the former, the many as such are lost in the Absolute. They all 
blend and together form the One. If so, they cannot remain there 
as many. They lose their many-ness or bahutva in it. Strictly speak- 
ing, the Sankarites assert that the Absolute cannot be said to be 
the ONE. If many-ness disappears in the Absolute, one-ness also 
goes with it. They are categories of thought, but the Absolute is 
above thought, or, in Bradley's terms, more than thought. If thought 
as such disappears in the Absolute, the categories cannot exist. 
Hence, Brahman is regarded as indescribable, anirvachaniya. 
* Bradley says that it is inexplicable how the appearances blend in 
the Absolute, and how they issue forth from it. It is this principle 
| _ of inexplicability that Sankara calls maya. 

In this connection Bradley seems to occupy a position between 
Ramanuja and Sankara, and is thus a little in advance of the former. 
It is true that what he rejected as appearances he reclaimed as 
forming part of reality. Also, his Absolute, like Ramanuja’s, is a 
ns m many, an organic whole. The finite centres of experience or 
S are the adjectives of the Absolute in both. But Bradley 
sel m S have recognized and to have been more impressed by the 

Ne c radictory nature of our finite existence than Ramanuja. 
UR. points out that the finite selves are riddled with contra- 

lend $, and hence cannot exist as such in the Absolute. They must 
there a undergo complete transformation. But in Ramanuja 
ias Tm Such conception. Had Bradley given up his Hegelian 
an m E ed the appearances as in no way forming part of En 
have join o the eternal perfection of the Absolute, he woul 
n “At the is hands with Sankara. Says Professor Radhakrishnan, 
y a myste ntre of Sankara’s system is the eternal mystery of creation, 
j Ty in which every movement of life and every atom of the 
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world are implicated.” Bradley's philosophy also has this E i 
in its "somehow," by which the appearances issue forth from the 4 
Absolute. But the mystery loses its force by his. reclaiming the £j. 
appearances as belonging to reality. It is only unwillingly, asit were f. 
that he admits the impotency of thought to grapple with the mystery L 
of creation and atonement. And the admission, therefore, remains g 
conspicuous inconsistency with the rest of his system. 

The crux of all monism, says Professor Radhakrishnan, is th 
relation of the finite to the infinite? And Sankara seems to be the ! 
most successful in defining the relation. He has saved the individu | 
ality of the finite self both in its phenomenal and noumenal aspects | 
Tt is sufficiently unique in both. Phenomenally the individual self | 
is maya. But maya can be many for the jivas. On the liberation of | 
any jiva, its own maya vanishes. Hence each jiva is unique so far, |. 
Noumenally, every jiva is the Brahman which is without a second, f 
So it is also unique, and thus an individual, though much more, \ 
Sankara has also overcome the difficulty—which McTaggart could 
not—of bringing the different selves existing in their own right into ( 
essential unity. Both make a distinction between the eternal and ? 
temporal aspects. But Sankara makes all the selves identical, sub |- 
specie aeternitatis, and many sub specie temporis. Maya permits them | 
as much individuality as is necessary, and in no way impairs it in 
uniting them. In their eternal aspect the jivas are one, and the | 
problem of uniting them does not arise for Sankara at all. B 


1 Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 656. 2 Ibid, p. 715. . : 
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: PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 


PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 
M. LE ROY ON INTUITIVE THOUGHT 


In his two volumes on Intuitive Thought! Professor Edouard Le Roy con- 
tinues his idealistic interpretation of spiritual creativity, and turns from its 
‘products’ manifested in biological and human evolution? to consider its 
most intimate character, as it is ‘lived through’ or directly experienced in 
intuitive and inventive thinking. The whole plan and its execution are 
determined by two characteristic themes of Bergsonism—intuition and the 
dynamical schema—though these are rvepensés in a quite original way. 
“Intuitive thought" and “metaphysical thought," M. Le Roy affirms in the 
preface, are “‘one and the same"; the latter is condemned only by those who 
misconceive the former. So by correcting misunderstandings he seeks to 
vindicate the method of intuition which Bergson advocated, and begins by 
attempting to elicit what is distinctive in philosophy. Its scope and character 
cannot be indicated with the same ease and sufficiency as those of any positive 
science. Once a field of objects, or a “‘subject-matter” is assigned, the con- 
struction of its science develops by procedures which involve abstracting 
from, and partitioning of, that field. Discovery of a new entity or adoption 
of a new point of view towards entities already known is sufficient to determine 
straightway a new science; the-existence of the entity or the fruitfulness of 
the point of view entailing the legitimacy of that science. But what is most 
valuable and distinctive in philosophy cannot be conveyed in a similar way, 
by assigning some separate field of data. Its very history shows that there 
can be philosophy of any object whatever; any material admits of being 
studied philosophically. What is specific to the discipline, then, is a certain 
- attitude or intent—''une disposition de l'àme"—which is “primarily a certain 
way of perceiving and thinking," hence, a "spirit" rather than a special 
content or ‘private preserve. The word properly denotes an activity or 
exercise, and not a structure of co-ordinated propositions. All philosophical 
thinking, no matter about what object, is “absolute thinking”; thinking 
S. from this or that perspective, nor towards one or another restricted end, 
Sr ees “dans une perspective d’unification intégrale.” The single ges 
i PE confronting the philosopher, taken up by no special ee 
MO AE la nature et l'histoire dans un éclair de conscience Ta 
e lement une vision et un acte." No one of the characterizations 
o E Proposed adequately determines the nature of philosophical activity, 
Tent aoe the philosopher is he who contends continually peasy ue 
liberates PS Sort of prejudice; one who, in seeking simply to Rr ed 
certain 1 imself from every concern other than that of attaining E E 
Gui RAM and one who aspires after a synthesis so synoptic an 
€ that nothing of the wealth of thought and experience 1s sacrificed 


i Ep 
IL-],9UARD LE Roy, L intuitive: I—Aw delà du Discours (pp. 204; Fr. 15): 
Re udMention et Vérification nece both in the collection ''] ibiiotheque de la 

? Qf «ar TE et Conférences.” Paris: Boivin. I 

€ Roy's Interpretation of Evolution," Philosophy, IX, 3» January 1994 
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or compromised. He is, moreover, one in mpr reason has become, as with 
the-ancients, ‘habitude souveraine eb Veni Ue Neate ang one who is par | 
ticularly sensitive to spiritual realities RON E a three characteristic, y 
are indispensable to designate the peculiar nature of philosophic exer 
mm ees 1 a qureetold e ffort of criticism, speculation, and wisdom Er 
Science furnishes materials for the assay E. knowledge, the "ballast for & 
speculation,” for it is the data and eh of the nav and social sciences. 
which nourish and sustain philosophy. Bu science, z ens ocally, has neeq of 
philosophy, if it is to understand itself as being the “work of the ming” 
that it is. So, though the sciences give philosophy weight and substance,” 
it is through philosophy alone that science can liberate and illuminate, One | 
intrinsic limitation of science, however, lies 1n its inability to pass beyond |: 
the confines of organized and transformed experience, effected in accordance | 
with the utilitarian needs of common sense. For, though widening the range 
of normal perception, science exaggerates its precision and acuity, All. | 
absorbed in its objects, it ignores the contributions made by the interpreting 
subject. It ignores, too, that ‘parcelling out’ (morcelage) of experience which 
really derives from the analytic and abstracting character of our under. 
standing, and errs precisely in taking this parcelled experience as the given, | 
and as therefore both a material and a model for its operations. Science 
receives and utilizes, ready-made and without antecedent criticism, certain f. 
postulates or forms into which it forces experience in its effort to interpret i 
it—thus remaining inescapably ‘relative,’ but without taking account of the f 
fact. Thinking as restricted at the common-sense and scientific. levels is 
incapable of grasping change in its very essence, "dans sa mobilité méme"; 
its réle is the auxiliary one of contributing to satisfy the demands of action | 
and discursive reasoning, and it is in consequence more concerned with | 
states than transitions—with that which is comparatively definite, stable, and | 
suitable for utilization in discursive and industrial interests (thing, product, or | 
effect) than with attaining a direct perception of the existent in its "imme | 
diate purity," freed from all “relativity” to perspective and situation, or to 
symbolic translation or utilitarian purpose. This “immediacy” we can never i 
attain by thinking organized and limited as it is at the ordinary and scientific | 
stages of cognitive evolution. Though the positive sciences (which. are but. 
an extension and refinement of common sense) do, indeed, aspire to theoretical f 
disinterestedness, they must nevertheless remain, from their very procedure | 
—by piecemeal revision, approximation, and partial self-correction—tributary 
to the anterior methods and habits of common sense. In sum, then, although 
it increases in precision and extent, correcting errors inherent in our per 
ception and inference, science only succeeds in substituting for the “morcelast 
commun" another, more subtle and souple ‘‘morcelage,” though n0 le 
infected with its own special ‘relativity.’ A critical revision of scientific resul 
is therefore imperative. It must be a revision or substitution which § 2 
correct the inherent tendency of science to immobilize and reify reality T 
its primitive fluidity, and, in order to disengage its “authentic essence," WI 
institute what Bergson called “une recherche d'immédiat." In this sear 
no direct use can be made of the symbolism and devices found indispen*".. 
in action and discourse, and in this sense, intuitive thought which afa 
immediacy will be thinking “au delà du discours." Intuition alone oe ws 
‘compote satan to ail he lginate runes of 5 ua 
reali f assumption that in order to come by knowledge 0 © gj 
1 aa a faculty independent of sensation and thought was require imal? v 
ailing to find such faculty, falsely inferred that no disclosure of UE gin | 
reality was possible to minds constituted as ours. M. Le Roy main 
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7. against this that perception can attain to ultimate reality, and that this 
| Hee U is free from the objections to which Kant’s is exposed, precisely 
^p Meese Bergsonian intuition is not independent but emphatically dependent 
on sensation, and is immanent in the yery conceptual nature of our discursive 
thinking. “Pensée vivante is essentially history or becoming, dynamically 
Ns ntinuous— 'an uninterrupted growth of vital maturation"—and no mere 
conjunction of images and concepts. Consequently it is not these into which 
it can be analysed without remainder; for in so resolving it what is essentially 
the thinking will escape us. To characterize this process from which images 
and concepts flow— la réalité vécue"—M. Le Roy introduces the dynamic 
schema, which is in fact “idée en marche." The notion is a difficult one and 
is elucidated by reference to William James’s distinction! between “sub- 
stantive parts" and “transitive parts" in the stream of thought. In a flow 
of actual thinking, the images, the concepts and their verbal expressions, 
which we retain, dwell attentively upon and abstract, are merely stopping 
stages (stations conceptuelles," “époques d'arrêt”) which we habitually 
mistake or substitute for real thinking activity. To conceive it So is to mis- 
represent it, For in attending to a set of interconnected concepts, we are no 
more attending to thinking, than in attending to several points on a curve 
already drawn we are attending to the motion of the body whose trajectory 
that curve describes. To overlook this is to confound the steps of a staircase 
with the action of ascending it. What such a description leaves out is just 
the content of the intervals between the successive awarenesses of concepts. 
And that content is not, indeed, just more ‘filling’ of the same kind (conceptual, 
imaginative), but that from which the “substantive parts," conceptual and 
sensory, arise, and therefore something prior to them. This underlying 
process, thinking "prise sur le vif," is that dynamic schema which Bergson 
describes as "développable en images ou concepts multiples sous forme 
implicite et potentielle." It is upon the dynamic schema in activity that an 
act of creative thought (intuition) so intervenes as to complete it. Since, in 
+ Speaking of the dynamic schema we are speaking of the “transitive” and 
not of the "substantive" parts of ‘la pensée vivante, its character cannot 
be defined by concepts and through discourse, but only indicated indirectly. 
. Examples of its presence, however, are plentiful; as, e.g., when Racine 
declared “ma tragédie est faite," though not a line of it was written; when, 
trying to recall a name which is ‘on our lips’ yet does not come, we reject 
oes suggested but cannot utter the right one; wherever, in short, 
ere is a "démarche de pensée productrice” creative of hypothesis, as in 
Playing at chess, there is the dynamic schema in activity. : 
In view of this account of dynamic schematism and of the aim of philosophic 
pd we are now in a position to understand in what "the return to 
S ediacy ; consists, As I understand it, it consists in intervening in any 
Team of discursive thinking, piercing through its conceptual contexture to 
ieee schema itself, and experiencing the content of the lived eae 
Sa e UE the interpretation that we read off concep a ae som 
cristallisées (i.e. avant que la tension intérieure de deus rest 
always = en résultat formulable"). It is to the cogito that zx mi ae 
in ner Plainly, then, the intuition in question is not t ie Eu 
mmediag ton’ of Kant, nor the ‘intuition of simple natures’ ol i = 
earlier, D 1$ evinced at two levels in epistemological evolution. eae 
in th arene Ore the continuous real has been broken apart and parce à 
&ht in deference to the utilitarian motives of common sense an 
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* William James, Principles of Psychology, I, ch. ix, especially pp. 243-244- 
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science, it is exemplified in a less pure form, goico eisten, with, but Opposed ) 
to, the conceptual and imaginative contents of uou. immediacy Occurs X 
again, in a purer form, at the term of aui Go Mum thinking, where itis A 
disclosed in a genuinely creative act—purified from all the incrustation. #57 


it i E h Ons [| 
conceptual, sensory, verbal, that concealed it in the meantime—as the P 
fruition of a long an 


d arduous process of discourse, analytic and Symbolic 
and therefore both posterior and superior to the discursive process S HB 
which it has issued. At its reappearance, it transcends not only the discursive 
process but also that opposition which discourse Tasers and which its | 
conceptual description presupposes—the distinction between subject ang |. 
object, the knower and the known—so that conscious activity and creativity | 
are ultimately seen to be one and the same. At the moment of insight there | 
is no distinction of knower and known, then nascent reality in its primitive | 
fluidity is vécue—hence the idealist character of M. Le Roy's philosophy, | 
Full intuition is one with absolute existence, for these are simply two| 
descriptions of a single process which is reality, the ‘duality’ of the descrip. |) 
tions corresponding to nothing in that unbroken reality itself, but only to | 
something ineradicable from our conception of what it is to ‘know reality” | 

Tt remains to notice briefly the consequences, practical and theoretical, ' 
of this theory of intuitive thinking. Intuition is always in some degre 
inventive, and never is there invention in any field that does not issue in 
an act of insight. Here, as before, to comprehend the inventive character 
of thought is to know its démarches, not its œuvres. Life and thought area | 
gradual realization, not a summed reality, and philosophy is simply the | 
spirit of invention become cognizant of its own initiatives and powers. The 
whole material of the sciences—its propositions, laws, principles of inference | 
no less than its objects and facts—are through and through relative. What |. 
is at one date regarded as 'a fact' becomes modified by subsequent theory | 
and inventive ‘discovery.’ Thus the whole practice of positive science is | 
process in which revision continually supersedes revision. Any one such | 
revision is essentially a new vision of old facts in a new arrangement, and} 
successful rearrangement is the discovery of new truth. But no new re 
organization is ever a final and absolute arrangement, it marks only a stage l 
towards some still further revision; hence any arrangement is a “verification v 
of some further revision, in the sense that it was solely from that arrangement | 
a passage to the subsequerit revision was possible. Invention and discove | 
consist, then, not simply in the perception of a ‘new fact’ (“substantiv? 
part"), nor simply in imagining a fresh arrangement of facts with which wè 
eue already familiar. There is no hard and fast division between ‘fact’ an 
form of organization.’ An 'already-known fact’ can only be a constellatio? 
of certain concepts organized in a certain way; discovery of a 'new fact e 
be nothing but a more suggestive and fruitful ve-conception of what we 
reified in our previous concepts, or a new organization of such re-conceptio 
Novelty is in that sense relative. In so far as our present thinking abou 
field of-‘parcelled-out’ objects continues to employ or to presuppose i 
same fundamental concepts as our earlier thinking about that field, 
present thinking only develops their consequences, and so far bas ne i 
character of genuine discovery or innovation. Only when the former fie dij 
contemplated under new concepts which themselves "innovate' à ne en 
tribution, and a new definition, of the objects of the former field, hav’ ii 
discovery. And innovating imagination (“imaginati novatrice") cue 

: gination p 

operate until the former field has become so familiar that we can exp 2. col v 
1n imagination upon it, dissociating at will what we had accepted P atit b 
joined, and come in this way to envisage alternative possible sys en 
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à p.. ns. There must elapse a period of ‘incubation,’ during which all possible 
5» tio: anizations are contemplated but none is chosen. Soon or late there then 
a ir mm anticipation or vision of the potential development of one, as against 
d^ p s other alternatives, and therewith its provisional and temporary acceptance. 
i he whole process is continuous, the attainment of one organization of 
+ concepts being. but a resting-stage and starting-point for the transition to 
E nother. Thus the processes of discovery and verification are themselves 
M p Nt “transitive parts" in thc continuous stream of intuitive thinking or 
S actual becoming. 

à S. V. KEELING. 
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: PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 
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Tue main interest of BERNARD BAVINK s book on Discoveries and Problems 
3 of the Natural Sciences: lies in his comprehensive survey of scientific theories 
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and his consideration of philosophical problems in relation to these theories. 
His method is to raise philosophical problems after presenting the scientific 
views which give rise to them. And accordingly it is unjust to concentrate 
on his philosophical opinions, as T intend to do. One can roughly indicate 
these opinions by saying that he believes the philosophy of science to be 
concerned with facts about existent things, and not with a priori forms of 
thought, nor with conventions adopted for convenience. He believes in 
“metaphysics a posteriori." 

The book is divided into four sections dealing with chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, biology, psychology, and the sociological sciences. I shall only 
consider two of these sections— Section 1 (concerned with chemistry and 
physics) and Section 3 (concerned with biology)—so the reader must realize 
that the book contains a great many more problems than are here considered. 

In Section 1 Bavink raises a number of philosophical problems, in particular 
about scientific hypotheses, substance and causality. He maintains that our 
view of these must depend on physical discoveries, and that we shall see 
. When we consider the course of physical development that philosophy should 
change its beliefs as a result of changes in physics. Accordingly he gives a 
detailed survey of the development in physical views, considering first the 
classical mechanistic theories (e.g. of Newton and Laplace), then passing to 
Such later developments as the kinetic theory of temperature and the electro- 
Magnetic theory of light, and coming finally to the theories of relativity 
and quanta. 

How do these changes affect the philosophic view of hypotheses, substance 
e Let us first consider hypotheses. The main question Bavink 
a €s to raise about these is, How do they differ from statements asserting 
ie Is it simply that we are certain of the latter but not of the 
haa Os is the difference more radical—are hypotheses simply conven- 
OE pictures" which enable us to predict facts? If now we consider the 
Nene ent of physics, we shall see that certain hypotheses have per 
atomic ‘ oe this will help us to answer these questions, Bavink takes t e 
as there cory as an example. This remained an hypothesis for a long od 
evidence Was little experimental evidence to support it. But experimen é 
increased to such an extent that now, so he believes, it is certain 
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that atoms exist—they are realas water waves are real, and the proposi T 
«matter consists of atoms" is of the same kind as “plants consist of Em "m 
The fact that no one has ever seen an individual atom is irrelevant Ne i 
should not take sight as the only criterion of existence. We can see its ee We 
and this is a sufficient criterion for its existence. And what, in Bavink's lon, 
does this prove about hypotheses? It proves that an hypothesis only ais il c 
from a statement about fact because we are not certain that what it sup a "E 
is e It d igi an hypothesis is not merely a ''convention" which i. 
enables.us to predict. : 

Bavink then considers substance. The traditional philosophical view qy | 
a sharp distinction between substance as that which filled space and a | 
changes it underwent, which occurred in time and required "forces" to inn P 
them about. This view conformed with the classical view of physics. Laplace | 
p UE mee ratad o cach other by man OE 
acting as attracting and repelling agents. But modern physics dosi a 
distinguish between space-filling substances and their temporal changes, Its I 
elements are four-dimensional quanta, and these are ordered in certain way; | 
e.g. to form electrons, atoms, molecules, etc.—the “eternal substances" of 
the classical view are replaced by four-dimensional events. And thus philo 
e eid itself E d must abandon the traditional distinction 

etween substance and its changes. 

And for similar reasons philosophy must abandon causality. Here again 
its traditional view agreed with the classical theory of physics. According || 
to Laplace, if anyone knew the exact positions and momenta of every particle | 
at a given instant, and knew also all the causal laws determining their inter- | 
actions, he would be able to overlook all past, present, and future events + 
with absolute precision. It was obvious, of course, that no one did know | 
these laws, but such knowledge was the ideal which physics put befor 
itself. Now, however, physics believes that the world consists of quanta, 
not of particles, and it is nonsensical, not merely practically impossible, | 
to obtain exact measurement of the place and momentum of a quantum at 
a given instant. The ‘‘initial condition" which Laplace presupposed simply 
doesn’t exist. Physics, accordingly, is giving up its old ideal and looking for: 
statistical instead of causal laws. Such laws allow the physicist to make very 
exact statements about collective wholes formed by large quantities d 
electrons and occurring frequently—and this explains why we can predict 
so accurately both in science and ordinary life—but they do not permit ? 
Se MT in statements about an individual electron or abou a 
NR bs eau cee which is too complicated to recur. Thus we A 
SONO LO SU Aum S types of explanation—causal or statistical. It is s 
ER A c i or free will or miraculous intervention. A ii 
ME] ur choice. In Bavink’s view the physics of to-day € din 

istical explanation. It now appears that the world is ordered acco” i 
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to statistical and not according to causallaws. And we must realize th 
we are simply deciding about a question of fact—we are neither a 
I discus v 


whether one hypothesis is more convenient than another no 

a priori forms of thought. 

an the third section Bavink considers among other things th 

a ae which bear on the controversy between mechanists an: 

E re, too, the issue has been changed by recent developments. 5 8 

Ru MA d ins physics) it was thought that such proc? g 
ion, growth, and reproduction could be explained in the same 
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E d realized that living bodies are not machines, 
e laws which explain them, even if chemico-physical, must differ 
that explain material processes. 


oint in the controversy is whether vital phenomena involve 
a new and peculiar combination of physical factors, or whether they 


| re an altogether new kind of factor. Bavink cannot agree entirely with 
= side or the other. Within the last thirty years there has been a great 


l, deal of experimental work which bears on the subject, and which Bavink 


reviews in considerable detail. We know, for example, that the individual 
cells of an embryo usually have the capacity to develop along several different 
lines—transplantation of cells from one part to another has revealed most 
startling results—and tremendous progress has been made in giving these 
] similar phenomena a chemico-physical explanation. But, on the other 


anc : : 
hand, there is no doubt that vital processes in most cases are purposive—they 


i - subserve the preservation of the individual or species; and this fact is the 


pest defence of the vitalists’ case. Another point in their favour, Bavink 
thinks, is the difficulty of explaining the original appearance of life in purely 
chemico-physical terms. Finally, however, he suggests a third alternative, 
based on the belief that both mechanists and vitalists are taking a wrong 
view of chemico-physical explanation. Both have taken such explanation to 
be strictly causal. The vitalists have assumed additional causal factors, 
entelechies, which fill up the gaps left by chemico-physical explanation, and 
they have not been successful in showing how entelechies are related to chemico- 
physical processes. But we must bear two points in mind: first, that causal 
explanation is ceasing to be the physicist's ideal, and, secondly, that biological 
phenomena are certainly determined through being parts of an organized 
whole. It may be that the ideal of chemico-physical explanation will alter 
to such an extent that it embraces determination through organized wholes. 
And so, Bavink thinks, the controversy may be settled through a difference 
in the conception of chemico-physical explanation. But he admits that he 


qp n only give the vaguest idea of what this difference would be like. 
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are mutually exclusive. If a line is straight it is not curved. If a triangleis f 
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NEW BOOKS : 


An Essay on Philosophical Method. By R. G. CorLiNGWOOD. (Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xii + 256 

Price 10s.) ] 

Mr. Collingwood's discourse on method is different from that of Descartes 
Descartes expounds his method by applying it to clear up various meta. 
physical problems. Mr. Collingwood expounds his by applying it to clear 
up the problem of method. Thus his book is an application of philosophical 
method to the problem of philosophical method. It appears to owe a gooq 


déal to the Crocification of Hegel. EE | 
If philosophical method is to be different from scientific method, this must 


be because philosophical concepts are different from scientific concepts; and 
this is the first point to which Mr. Collingwood attends. He starts with the 
fact that any general concept has various specifications, which are its kinds, 
In the case of scientific concepts, such, e.g., as lines and triangles, the kinds 


scalene it is not equilateral. The case of philosophical concepts is quite 
different. Itis not possible, e.g., to separate affirmative and negative judgments 
as mutually exclusive kinds. Think out the nature of affirmation and you 
will see that it involves an element of negation; again, negation involves an 
element of affirmation. Similarly we cannot regard the pleasant, the expedient, 
and the right as mutually exclusive kinds of good. It cannot be said that 
whatever is pleasant is both inexpedient and wrong, or that what is right 
is both unpleasant and inexpedient. 


This difference between scientific and philosophical concepts Mr. Colling: |. 


wood expresses by saying that philosophical concepts involve overlap d 
classes, scientific concepts do not. And it seems that he intends this dis 
tinction to be a precise and universal distinction between philosophical and 
non-philosophical concepts. Where there is overlap the concepts belong t0 
philosophy and not to any other study. Where there is no overlap tbe concepts 
belong to some other study and not.to philosophy (54). [I£ so, then the class 
fication of concepts into those belonging to philosophy and those not belongit 
to philosophy is itself one where there is no overlap, and therefore one m 
does not belong to philosophy, even though philosophical method essential 
depends on it.] If there are any concepts that seem to belong both to philoso J 
and to some other study, close investigation will show that they a 
e to show overlap in philosophy and not to show it in the of 
Study 35): RE 
What Mr. Collingwood’s positive conception of overlap involves T 
clear, I think, from his chapter on overlap, where on the whole it seems 


ae à EE sa 
have primarily negative rather than positive significance; and it is nece? xh 


nformat 
differt" 
n show 


to proceed to the next chapter, on the Scale of Forms, for further i 
Here the writer is concerned in the first instance with a further 
between scientific and philosophical concepts [this difference aga 
no overlap and therefore not belonging to philosophy]. in ki 

The kinds of a particular concept can differ in degree as well as V, peat 
Thus ice water and steam are all kinds of H,O, differing in degre? gegë 
In the case of philosophical concepts the kinds not only can differ ^ 
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A put must do so. And in their case the different kinds falling under the con- 
ept are different degrees of the concept itself. E.g., the pleasant, the expedient, 
eal a the right are kinds of good, and they differ in degree of goodness. Ice 
$3 EI and steam do not differ in degree of H,O: they are all equally H,O. 
The pleasant, the expedient, and the right are not all equally good. 2 
Mr. Collingwood expresses this by saying that in a scientific concept the 
ES cable is extraneous to the essence of the concept, while in a philosophical 
concept the variable is identical with the essence. And he generalizes and 
says that all philosophical concepts have this character: their kinds are not 
coordinate kinds, all equally specifications of their concept, but they differ 
in the degree to which they are specifications of their concept. Thus, e.g., 
pleasure is only ina low degree good; it is not as good a kind of goodness 
as is rightness, which is good in a higher degree. Nevertheless pleasure is 
a distinct kind of good (73-4). 

Mr. Collingwood brings out the peculiar relations involved in philosophical 
concepts by distinguishing between “opposition” and “distinction” in regard 
to kinds. By “mere opposition" he appears to mean the relation between 
different instances, when these instances differ only in degree and not in 
kind. As, e.g., hot and cold water are not different in kind, but only in degree 
of heat. Since with philosophical concepts difference of degree is always 
also difference of kind, it follows that in regard to them opposition is always 
at the same time distinction; it cannot be "mere opposition." Good and 
bad are different degrees of goodness, and hence opposed. But they are also 
distinct. Badness is a definite kind of goodness, as well as being opposed 


DEN 


i to other kinds. So error and truth are different degrees of truth, and hence 
n opposed. But error is not merely the absence of more of something, whose 
lt, presence would be greater truth; it is also a distinct and positive kind of 
at truth. 

ht Thus a philosophical concept gives rise to a scale of forms which differ 


. at once in degree and in kind, the difference in degree being inseparable 
€.[ , from the difference in kind. Each form is at once opposed to and distinct 
from all the rest. But there is thoroughgoing overlap, since that in respect 
Is of which the forms vary is the essence of them all. The kinds of truth differ 


x in degree of truth. The kinds of reality differ in degree of reality. The kinds 
2 of pleasure differ in degree of pleasure. The kinds of beauty differ in degree 
Js of beauty. [And so on indefinitely. The kinds of overlap differ in degree of 
s: overlap. The kinds of philosophical concept differ in degree of philosophical 


h ` conceptuality. The kinds of philosophical problem differ in degree of philo- 
pou problematicness; so that some concepts and some problems belong 
9 philosophy in a higher degree than others. Thus if scientific concepts 


hy only overlapped a little with philosophic concepts, we could allow the dis- 


4 nation between scientific and philosophic concepts to be at least to a low A 

e a Philosophical one]. à | 
ot dm solingwood interprets this general situation in a special way. | 
{0 ifferent e different in degree of pleasure he regards as pleasures which pue 
in of pleasu meee adequacy with which they embody or exhibit me | 
on Which di te. Beauties which differ in degree of beauty, he takes as beau 


A ifler in the adequacy with which they embody the essence of beauty. ) 
of its aS general. Each kind, of a philosophical concept, is try1n§ with all 
Eht to shine forth as the whole essence of the concept, but succeeding 


[oni 
d ue a degree of adequacy. 
/ is ni Eeneralization leads at once to the determination of the method proper m 
i oe sophy. For it is clear that the proper method of dealing with con- . 
» Whos 


€ essential differences are differences in the adequacy with which 
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- the hero’s life. Thus (p. r1, last line) 1664, as the context shows, mean 
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ss the nature of the concept of which they are the different 
will be to put them in the setting of the scale of forms, and see tex t 
marking a point of achievement on that scale with respect to all the me 
lower down, and a point of failure with respect to all the forms higher up S 
Again, philosophical inquiry will not be a process of adding new ki | 
ledge to old, but one of passing from less to more adequate knowledge, In. ES 
affirmations will be negations as well. Indeed, each affirmation will and 
the occupation of à point on the scale of forms, by being a rejection of al] the 


kinds, qs ( 


occupant of the point just lower in the scale, while being an affirmation in 
a more adequate way of what they were managing less adequately to affirm 
The affirmations of philosophy, again, will not be merely hypothetical, but 
hypothetical and categorical at once, with the categorical predominating 
since this is the more adequate form. : 
Further consequences of all this in regard to philosophical method become 
clear in Chapters VIII and IX. There is a final chapter on philosophy as 4 
branch of literature. I have no space to discuss these chapters, but the | 
result is to justify the method of studying philosophy by studying the philo. 
sophic tradition through the history of philosophy, and thinking out the 4 
degrees to which the various types of philosophy (which are not mutually , 
exclusive; but overlap, are not only opposed, but distinct, having thei f 
proper places on the scale of forms) succeed in being adequate embodiments 
of philosophy. With luck the student should (at least occasionally) succeed 
in showing that some of the great philosophers of the past were trying to 
say inadequately what he is saying much better (even though what they said } 
was a different kind of thing). 
j L. J. RUSSELL. 


Benn, Ltd. 1934. Pp. xii + 324. Price 12s. 6d.) 


An intelligent reader of Professor Laird’s earlier books would have expected 
from him an excellent volume on Hobbes, and the expectation is amply 
fulfilled. The book presents the same combination of appreciation, critical 
shrewdness, and wide erudition which marked the author's earlier work on 
Hume, and should take a permanent place henceforth as a worthy companion \ 
by the side of Croom Robertson’s little monograph, so long recognized nA 
this country as a model of all that a work of this kind ought to be. To be SE 
no production of man is flawless, and I trust Mr. Laird will not take it ill! 

I mention a few points in which I think his admirable book might have e 
made even better than it is, There are the inevitable errors of tbe Be 
which have escaped detection. Most of them are trivial and easily remede" 


. . : 
but it is unfortunate that some of them occur in the dating of er 
s 1646 


the date given on p. 21 for Sorbiére's visit to England should be 197 e 
1653); the statement on p. 48 that Descartes's Monde was written sii 
1634” is refuted by its own context, since the condemnation of Galileo V. 
led Descartes to suppress the book, and Galileo’s abjuration took P ef d 
1633. I could wish to be sure whether the author has verified the e 6): 
the Nottinghamshire gentleman to whose son Hobbes acted as tutor dit 
He, like Leslie Stephen, gives it as Clinton, but in the Vila and aT id 
it appears as Clifton; which is the true form? The printer has played pete 
& worse trick at p. 111, where Hobbes is said to have. hesitated 
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$04 ; š 


pave been co M i 
[en bis generosity to the reader, Mr. Laird has documented his statements 


uotations very fully. But I fear his methods of reference, as described 
A the Prefalory Note on p. xii, may too often prove baffling. Since his habit 


| 2 on the first mention of a book to introduce an arbitrary abbreviation of 
1 qe "s title for use in all subsequent citations, there should obviously have been 
E a complete list of these compendia given, either after p. xii or at the end 
wh! ofthe volume; without such a list no one can be expected to recognize the 
in numerous recurring abbreviations. And perhaps other readers may, like 
; myself, be a little annoyed by the trick of constantly referring to really 
it | - famous books merely by the volume and page of some standard edition of 
" Complete Works. 1t is difficult to remember throughout 300 pages exactly 


what writings of Hobbes himself are contained in each of the volumes of 
Molesworth, and confusing to find Bacon's Advancement of Learning disguised 
' as E. and S. III. Again, it is not easy to check references to Galileo's Dialogo 
when they are given by the pages of the seventeenth-century English version, 


he 

o: a book few of us are likely to have at hand. But these are, of course, very 
he | minor faults. : cS 
ly \ A "devil's advocate" might make more of the point that Mr. Laird here, 


ir f asin his book on Hume, suffers from a certain inability or disinclination to 
ts tell a simple tale in the simplest way. He likes to tell his story by indirect 
ed allusion, and has a fondness for epigrammatic “point? which is the more 
to irritating that the epigrams often refuse to “come off." One example shall 
suffice. We are told (p. 17) of Seth Ward that he said “he had rather be the 
author of one of Mr. Hobbes’s books than be King of England,” by which, 
Mr. Laird added, “Ward did not mean that he would rather be dead." Now 
what is the drift of this facetious comment? As the remark was made—if it 
ever was made—under the Commonwealth, I can only conjecture that the 
meaning may be that Ward was looking forward to a possible Restoration, 
x and showed it by theimplication that there was still a “rightful King." But 
if this is what Mr. Laird means, he has chosen a curiously obscure way of 
saying it; point is bought too dear at this price. 

For the amazing industry with which Mr. Laird seems to have read 
everything which might throw any light on Hobbes there can be nothing but 
grateful admiration. I am particularly grateful myself for what I have learned 
from him about some of Hobbes’s opponents who had hitherto been to me 
mere names, or not even names. But the. very range of this multifarious 
reading has, I think, inevitably led to occasional misunderstanding of 
ee quoted for comparison. To take a striking example, we are told 
ea that Galileo ( a reference is given to the opening pages of his Dialogo) 

3 ae b Aristotle that circular motion, being ‘perfect,’ could alone 
gs ere _The very passage to which Mr. Laird sends us is enough to 
criticized Galilee did not “agree with Aristotle.” Aristotle is there adversely 
circular or his well-known doctrine that there are two “natural meee à 

BN Ba uition of the celestial spheres and rectilinear uniform EEG an 
Would su the “elements.” Galileo’s own point is not, as Mr. Laird's language 
thos ggest, that there are no rectilinear motions in nature, but that 

© there are are accelerated 
Tobably Mr. Laird? Le Lex 3 - ince he goes on 
0 tell us - Laird's inspection of Galileo was too hasty, Si : ~ 
tinuity of P. 113 7.) that possibly Galileo never contemplated genuine E 
Galileo sa acceleration. Yet in the very context to which he has pu. : 
an actele In so many words that in passing from one velocity to anot PO 
tated motion traverses all intermediate velocities without remaning, 
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in any of them. Again, at p. 164, T 2, I remark E but palpable erro 
plainly due to hurried reading, about Aristotle’s view of appetitions. m an : 
said that Aristotle held that ópe£ic 15 always for the agreeable, and we a 
referred to De Anima, 414b, 6, where what is really said is something aud i 
different; that concupiscence, émbvpia, is always for the agreeable berum 
this (aérn)—viz. concupiscence—1S Spegic of the pleasant. It really looks a| 
though Mr. Laird has misread the adc in this phrase as adr7 and mistranslateq { 
“Spec itself is for the pleasant.” It is notorious that Aristotle’s view Was D: 
that dpe£ig may be for any one of three things, the honestum, the utile, the 
dulce. Similarly there are one or two remarks about the schoolmen which 
would not perhaps stand pressing. We are told (p. 155) that “even an Aristo, 
telian like Suarez" maintained that reasoning proceeds by “compounding 
and dividing,” as though this were something exceptional about Suarez 
But since ‘compounding and dividing" was the standing description of À 
affirmation and negation, it is hard to see how any, ‘Aristotelian” could have 
spoken differently. On the other hand, should not the sweeping statement |’ 
that most "scholastics" regarded '"phantasms" as quasi-corporeal be better 
supported than bya solitary reference to Suarez? And should the statement 
that Bacon believed in the possibility of vacua be made withont justification, | 
on the strength of N.O. II. 48, when Bacon elsewhere in the same work ` 
“denies the fact" ? , 

These are all comparatively small points, and I only mention them because 
they do suggest to me a doubt how far one can rely implicitly on other 
statements about writers whom I have not read, when the passages referred 
to are not quoted at some length. 

I may now proceed to the much pleasanter task of expressing my high 
appreciation of Mr. Laird's positive achievements. His book falls into three | 
main divisions dealing respectively with the life of Hobbes, with his doctrines, 
and with his influence. In all of them, with some allowance for a certain 
carelessness about dates in the first section, due presumably to hurried proof- 
correction, the work is of a very high order. The biography calls for particular | 
commendation on its successful vindication not merely of the respectability, 
but of the real honesty and attractiveness of a character systematically 
maligned by opponents. (They had, however, the excuse that Hobbes was, 
after all, the aggressor by his derision of the Universities and the clergy, at 
an aggressor with a sharp and not tooscrupulous tongue.) The whole account 


Wr 


, 


the best exposition we have so far in the English language. It is conscientios 


and careful, and there is no serious attempt either to blink the contradiction 
in which Hobbes entangled himself by his stubborn corporealism, d 
exaggerate them. Indeed, I think when Mr. Laird pleads that there is no € 
inconsistency between the materialism of the theory and its phenomena em 
he is probably letting Hobbes off rather too good-naturedly. This soa 
me at least a hard saying, and I doubt whether it can be defended wit 

a more elaborate examination than Mr. Laird has been abl 
the point. I had also hoped that the next monograph on Hob ett)’ 
contain a brief but serious account of his singular excursions into geor the 
I should have liked some account of the methods by which he squar me 
circle and duplicated the cube, and some illustrations of the genuine 2 tl) 
of many of his observations about the principles of mathematc», read 
commended by De Morgan, Even without such going into detail, t itched 
might have been informed that the value on which Hobbes finally P a 


for n(m = y I0) is by no means peculiar to himself, and that a 
so highly appreciated by De Morgan are a protest against 
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a recognition of “real infinitesimals," which was an unfortunate, though perhaps 
+ inevitable, stage in the development of the Calculus, so that the old circle- 
1 Ajuarer js also a sort of distant precursor of Weierstrass. But I suppose the 
+ limitations of space imposed by the character of the series to which Mr. 
Laird’s pook belongs compelled the exclusion of this interesting matter. A 
| x critical study of Hobbes as would-be mathematician is still à faire, and 

A might be an excellent subject for a Ph.D. thesis. 

For Mr. Laird’s treatment of the historically important thing in Hobbes, 
nis ethical and political thought, I have nothing but praise. I fully agree with 
him that the whole theory can only be properly estimated in the light of 
“scholastic” political philosophy, and in his view that the schoolmen are 
the best political theorists modern Europe has ever seen. It is most refreshing 
to read his admirable demonstration that Hobbes was intensely in earnest 
in insisting on the necessity of a morality not merely of justice but of mercy  - 
and benevolence, and equally sincere in his conviction that the "sovereign" 
is morally bound to strict observance of the "law of nature." Hobbes's 
principles, therefore, as Mr. Laird rightly says, are absolutely opposed to the 
"Machiavellianism" sometimes loosely imputed to him, and they were never 
meant as an excuse for “libertines.” Indeed, as Mr. Laird observes, the great 
difference between Spinoza and Hobbes as political theorists is that Spinoza 
really does teach an immoral ‘‘Machiavellianism” (when, for example, he 
denies that a State has any obligations of good faith), and Hobbes does not. 
The contempt of the modern Realpolitiker for “scraps of paper" is Spinozistic 
and Machiavellian; it is condemned altogether by Hobbes's view that the 
sovereign is obliged “before God" to fulfil the "natural law," and that it is 


ih “natural law” that covenants must be kept. In view of the deification of 
e| Spinoza by his devotees, I think another remark of Mr. Laird's as pertinent 
es, |. as true, that (p. 303) Hobbes had a very strong sense of duty, though he 
ain tended too much to identify duty in the subject with the mere keeping of the 


civil law; while Spinoza, for all his appreciation of “values,” writes as though 
he had no sense of duty at all. (This is, in fact, exactly what the worthy 
Blyenbergh found wanting in his doctrine, and it is significant that though 
the Ethics has some excellent things to say about certain virtues, it never 
once mentions duty.) 

Iam particularly glad that Mr. Laird has given a fairly full account of 
the dispute between Hobbes and Bramhall about Liberty and Necessity, 
Which, as he says, is one of the best pieces of philosophical controversy in 
any language. I am not quite so sure as Mr. Laird that Hobbes would have 
been pronounced the victor if the issue had been decided “on points." Much 
depends, I should say, on how the points are to be counted. In view of the 
Simple-minded faith of Leslie Stephen, the last English historian of the 
Controversy, in “scientific determinism,” it is to the good that the matter 
a been reviewed by a philosopher who is neither wedded to determinism 
Ss Under the delusion that because Bramhall was a trained “scholastic his 
Mr T must be philosophically negligible. In the main I think I agree with 

oe aird that Bramhall did not fully make out his own case, chiefly because 
bation not quite clear what his case was. But I think that Hobbes's identi- 
With S (forced on him by his obstinate corporealism) of all determination 
Ir. Lag rmination from outside—an identification freely confessed by 
uei made his position frankly absurd, and that Bramhall fairly 
nounced the absurdity. So I suppose the “points” on which Hobbes is p 

MERE 2 have scored are those mentioned on p. 195 ff., as replies e 

Suc 3 ethical objections to determinism. I doubt if Hobbes was quite 

cessful on all these points as Mr. Laird thinks. “Determinism does not 
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dispraise are meaningless.” Perhaps, but does it 

g to which they owe. most of their effectiveness = 

why they work on us so powerfully is that the 3 RJ 
ognition of good or ill desert, and is deseri more ie 
an illusion on a determinist theory? And I should think Mr. Laird hing 
on reflection, would admit that “the right to destroy what is noxious» jg "^ 
dubious basis for a sane theory of punishment. z : | S 

Hobbes's general social theory is so well known that it is unnecessary t ‘ 
follow Mr. Laird in his careful and lucid exposition of it. I would mere] 
direct attention to the excellent remark that the whole conception of E 
as a calculating egoist, on which the doctrine is based, is ruined if we take 
Hobbes's account of determination as purely extyinsic seriously. (Commonly | 
the materialism and the egoism are spoken of as inseparable; as Mr, 1x | 
rightly points out, the one, in fact, destroys the other.) 1 

The account of Hobbes's opponents and critics is fullof interest. I think] | 
agree with what is clearly the author's view that of all the better know | 
British opponents Cumberland is the best, as well as with his high estimate 
of the criticisms of Pufendorf, who can hardly be called an opponent at all, 
But I think some of Hobbes's Anglican critics are disposed of rather too 
summarily. I do not believe it a sufficient reply to Cudworth to argue (p. 274) i 
that even if a moral law is simply an enactment, it is “eternally” what it is, 
viz. an enactment. This does not seem to me any rejoinder to Cudworth’s 
contention that no arbitrary enactment can make that good which is not 
antecedently good in its own nature. Butler, in particular, I fear, gets much 
less than justice. In view of the language used about the services of Shaftesbury t 
to ethics in the Preface to the Sermons, it strikes one as hard to accuse the 
Bishop (p. 283) of being “tepid” in his acknowledgments, and to explain 
that the “tepidity” is accounted for by the Deism of Shaftesbury (who 
always professed to be a “Broad Church" Anglican). Nor do I believe Butler 
would have found any difficulty in answering the question (p. 284) why, 
if all “passions” are alike “disinterested,” a man is not free to stop being , 
benevolent, as he is to stop drinking his wine, as soon as benevolence ceases 
to please him. It is not its disinterestedness but the fact that conscience 
enjoins it which, according to Butler, makes benevolence a duty. Conscience 
requires me to go on being benevolent; it does not require me to drink à 
second glass of wine if I will to leave off after the first. And to say that 
Butler “conceded the point” in the well-known paragraph at the end of the 
eleventh Sermon is, I am sure, to miss Butler’s grave irony. A man does m 
introduce a statement of his own principles with a “‘let it be conceded that 
The meaning plainly is “even though we were to concede, as I do not, T 
self-interest must be paramount, a man would still be wise, even from 
point of view, in taking the trouble to be benevolent.” 

To conclude with a passing reference to two very minor matters: 
reference to “Hobbism” in Vivian Gray is to be chronicled (p. 247 
is Fielding’s Parson Barnabas, with his horror of the Leviathan, fo jron 
And why does Mr. Laird think that the "Cimon" of Berkeley's Ali have 
should be Hobbes? (Locke’s Archelaus, I may remark, ought not to e df 
been honoured with inverted commas on p. 281; he was, i A 
historical man, a disciple of Anaxagoras, and the teacher of Socrates.) 


A, E. TAYLOR 


imply that praise and 
imply that the meanin 
false? The very reason 
understood to imply rec 
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n erience and its Modes. By M. OaxzsHorT, Fellow of Gonville and Cai 
à Exp College. (London: Cambridge University Press, 1933. Pp. vii m 
^ — Price 159) ; 


In size and quality of writing this is as considerable an essay in idealism 
* as we have had from a native in recent years. Mr. Oakeshott ascribes his 
A indebtedness chiefly to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit and to Bradley's 
+ Appearance and Reality, the impress of the latter being the more obvious. 
His most general principles are that all experience involves judgment (which 
asses into the assertion that all experience, even volition, is judgment) 
that in consequence it consists of ideas, and that these ideas demand to be 
made coherent. Since reality is something judged it must be experience, but 
experience as a “world.” If we could attain to it we would find it to be a 
complete experience completely organized in terms of coherence, but as none 
of us can attain to it we may define reality formally as the ground, immanent 
in experience itself, of our demand for coherence, or of the aptitude of ideas 
to expand into a system. This effort after coherence, however, has a tendency 
to run into blind alleys, to seek limited unifications, and—which is worse— 
to rest content with one or other of these as final. The limitation is one not of 
extension but of initial categories: each unification is an interpretation of 
the whole, but in terms of an arbitrarily restricted set of notions. Such a 
unification is called by the author, doubtless for lack of a better word, a 
"mode" of experience. Three modes—historical, scientific, and practical 
experience—are examined in turn at some length, the main purpose being 
to exhibit their formal characteristics and show that these disqualify the 
respective mode from being a satisfactory synthesis of all experience. 
Historical experience is a mode because it is not a mere series but a 
"world," for the process of criticism by which it is constructed determines 
the temporal order by a non-temporal one: nothing is admitted as historical 
fact until, through being evidenced, it is integrated with what is really a 
logical Scheme. And it is a mode of experience because every element of it, 
Being the product of a judgment, is an idea, an idea being, of course, inseparable 
‘tom experience. (Mr. Oakeshott’s odd charge that some historians make 
penac of all experience the criterion of objectivity both imputes to 
od a philosophical sophistication which they neither have nor want to 
me and implies that they are too stupid to know that experiences eo nomme 
WR great part of their subject-matter.) History is the past considered in its 
di thee any motive or consideration that relates to the bearing of the past 
a B nt is an intrusion from the side of practical experience, harmful, 
bes cant to the historical judgment. Nevertheless, just because 
GRO E It is a present world of ideas, and its being a present which is 
Prevent UR is the contradiction, or one of the contradictions, that should 
factory” e rom regarding historical experience as the completely ‘‘satis- 
dene xperience. : 
Sonal se Roaned as “the attempt to think a common, uniform, and imper- 
The only t » the mark of scientific ideas being “absolute communicability. 
Quantity x of idea that has this mark is the idea of quantity, or EC. 
the whole F e specific form of motion. Hence science is the interpretation o 
identica] oe SXperience as mechanical, so that “science and physics are 
ifferences rine constituted as well as defined by the category, it has no 
either past Subject-matter; it is just a body of coherent ideas of quantity. 
No Dor future (that is, neither history nor prediction) enters into it, 


Ven í 
q Dental Present events as perceived (that is, there is no such thing as expert- 
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sequently it cannot lay any pretensions to being that coherent whole F 


experience which is perforce concrete. 


Practical experience is all experience regarded as alterable by the active i 
of will, and since volition is concerned with the present as present and alwa 


involves judgment, practical experience is the “world” of present fact A À 
ideas made coherent with a vi P 


ew to action. Art falls within it, and religion iş [Pi 
its fullest expression. It is not, indeed, the world of value, but since this s 
limited by the nature of the practical world within which itis to be actualized 
the two worlds are inseparably linked. But even in their conjunction ie 
have no claim to be, or to be able to become, that coherent totality which 
thought in its integrity demands, the reason being that the detailed trans. 
formation of the "ought to be’ into the “is” is essentially an endless and 


therefore an ever-incomplete process. 

We have, then, at least three “modes’’ of experience, each, because experi- 
ence, composed of ideas; each a “world” of homogeneous ideas because defined 
and organized by a single category; each therefore logically distinct from 
and consequently irrelevant to the others; each autonomous; and each dis. 
playing some essential abstractness, incompleteness, or contradiction when 
put forward as the total outline or ground of experience. 

Despite my sympathy with certain aspects of Mr. Oakeshott’s idealism, 
I have to admit that I find his exposition unhelpful. One reason is that, like 
his master Bradley, he is more expansive in criticism than in construction. 
Certainly his primary affirmations are left undeveloped. The inseparability of 
reality from experience needs to be safeguarded arguwmentatively from solipsism, 
To say that “all experience is somebody's experience," “but no experience is 
merely the experience of a particular mind as such,” is to state, not to solve, 
the problem. There are many thinkers who are convinced that what makes 
experience experience is precisely its being somebody’s, so that when its 
particularity is removed what is left has no title to the term. But Mr. Oake 
shott's position appears to be that what makes my experience more than 
mine is judgment, and this leads to the coherence theory of truth. This too, / 
unfortunately, is reaffirmed rather than reargued, and reaffirmed without 
any appreciation of the difficulties which realists have found in it. The authors 
tendency is to suppose that it is established by exposing the difficulties of the 
correspondence theory; and the theory so defended is characterized much 
more vaguely than the theory attacked. One would have welcomed an attempt 
to define exactly what sort of coherence is meant, and to explain why)! 
there is never datum but only inference, completion of inference has to wait 
for further experience in any sense that retains the notes of immediacy 4 
novelty. Do we need the future to provide only more time for reflection, not 
more data? Are incoherencies removed and gaps filled by further experi, 
when these are construed as judgments without data? These may be imperi 
questions, since the case really rests on the inseparabilily of datu Mr 
inference, of matter and form, but they are the kind of question which ? 
Oakeshott's emphatic affirmations provoke, and I am sorry, for r 
idealism, that he holds his idealism so serenely that he has failed to gaus 
strength and quality of the realist reaction to the coherence theory: pat 

The doctrine of modes is peculiar. Most philosophers would agre te 
science, etc., are products of different categorial selection from co 
experience, and are therefore inevitably partial, but few wou e 
they have nothing to give to philosophy. But the most pect ar pio 
Mr. Oakeshott's way of designating each mode by à famili 
redefines with a narrowness for which I can find no warrant. 
science is defined as the study of motion; consequently it has 02 
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with the past; consequently cosmogony and biology are not science but 
natural history.” Whatever they are they are connected very massively 
fith experience and therefore deserve to be examined; merely to note their 
categorial difference from mechanics and ignore their profound similarity of 
attitude and method is not quite in keeping with the concreteness which Mr. 
Oakeshott's idealism desiderates. Moreover, the reduction of physics to 
theoretical mechanics comes ill from Cambridge, which has done so much to 
dissolve mechanical physics into an electromagnetic theory for which motion 
is a secondary concept. On the other fields of experience also he dogmatizes, 
though always brilliantly, almost aphoristically. The assertion on Pp. 98-9, 
repeated in a sequence of beautifully turned but synonymous sentences, that 
many historians suppose that every new fact is just added fact, not one that 
may call for a drastic overhaul of other facts, is a case in point. Damning 
charges of this sort should give names, to enable us to discover the real 
culprits. A whole paragraph (p. 112) on Bury's judgment on Gibbon is a 
-plain caricature of it. The statement (p. 309) that no one “aware of the conflict 
involved" is likely to try to establish both the practical and the ultimate 
truth of religious ideas is a high-handed condemnation of all theologians and 
of many very able philosophers. It is a rhetorician, not a philosopher, who 
writes (p. 129) that the battle of Salamis and the birth of Christ fall outside 
history because, having considerable human importance, they fall under the 
category of practical experience; that science is “a folly to be fled from” (p.219); 
that consequently the task of thought is not the “synthesizing of its own 
indiscretions” (p. 218); and that "all attempts to find some practical justification 
for philosophical thought . . . must be set onone side as misguided” (p. 355). 
There is something elusive, elusive because indeterminate, about an ultimate 
truth that is unrelated to history, science, and the inevitable needs of living 
—for, again, one of the author's cardinal contentions is that the “modes” are 
not only irrelevant to one another, but also have no contribution to make to 
the whole truth. 

Mr. Oakeshott was moved to write by the neglect into which idealism in 
this country has fallen. That we have not refuted idealism but-only dodged 
it, and that either the rearguing or the refutation of it is needed to give life to 
our current discussions, is my own conviction. If the book helps to revive 
the problems which idealism formulated it will be of great value. But I doubt 
if it will make converts. The general attitude and principles which it restates 
are presented with that superior certainty and highly polished verbal indirect- 
ness which robbed some of the older idealists of the influence which they might 
Mi cxerted; It is not conciliating to be liberal with terms of disparagement 

e confusion," “nonsense,” “gross,” and “grotesque,” even when they have 
o shorn of vulgarity by the literary refinement of their setting; and 
S anes like the following show.a concern for verbal effect at the expense of 
iot and directness of thought: “What is achieved in experience . . - 
DIN € sense that it is ever actually achieved"; "Fact is not what is E 
“To Ys er, fact is given (because there is nothing given which is not ma RD ; 
know oe 1n part is at once to know something less than the whole an Ge 

uH PORE fectly." Stylistically the writing is brilliant throughout, but the 
Wet Soes are spoiled with an emphasis and a balance that arise 
ing to be 9* preoccupation with literary craftsmanship than out of the e 
expressed. I believe that the quite remarkable repetitiousness © 


IUE which could be cut down by half with great gain, is connected Er 
Bladly "Test in and truly high capacity for literary art. To this capacity I 
stea 


pay a very respectful tribute; my regret is that it has too often thwarted 


d of serving Mr, Oakeshott’s able philosophical thinking. 
T. E. JESSOP. 
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V. KEELING, M.A., D.-és-L., Officer d'Académie, (Lond 
xi + 282. Price 12s. 6d. net.) on: i « 


Descartes. By S. 
Ernest Benn Ltd. 1934- Pp. 


i 
scholarly work is written for the “Leaders of Pony T^ | 
* 


This original and 
series, and both the author an 


conspicuous freedom from the 1 : 
It is neither hospitably eclectic nor amiably superficial, and it scorns a 


tepid affectation of impersonality. It is closely knit and closely argued it (y 
is definite and consistent in its point of view, and its whole approach. 2 | 


d the editor are to be congratulated 


] B on j 
faults usual in works written for a Ec D 


the subject is strongly individual. More than once it throws new light ed 
ns of Descartes by “snapping” them from an 


the most familiar positio c appin; 
unfamiliar angle. Its sufficiently methodical exposition is varied by cross. 


vistas, which are among its chief attractions, and constitute a notable tribute 
to Dr, Keeling’s intimacy with the mind of Descartes. 

It is Dr. Keeling’s avowed intention (p. ix) to restate Cartesian problems 
in modern terms, and he has succeeded in doing so without allowing his.’ 
interpretation to be influenced by modern analogies. By this device he 
enables the modern reader to review Descartes without anyone’s prepossessions 
except his own, and in particular to escape from the “‘history of philosophy” 


tradition, which has thrown across all the pre-critical philosophers the 


i 

E 

omnivorous shadow of German Idealism. Occasionally, as in the discussion 
w 


of substance, a more historical treatment might be helpful; but it must 
be admitted that the modernity of presentation contributes largely to the 
freshness of insight which is Dr. Keeling's most valuable quality. : 

The book falls into three parts: a historical and biographical introduction, 
an analytic and comparative exposition, and a critical epilogue concerned 
partly with the later history of Cartesianism, and partly with its philoso- 
phical importance. Of these the second, which is by far the largest, seems 
to me to be also the best. As an interpreter Dr. Keeling has all the virtues: 
he has a complete mastery of his material, and his selection is therefore 
extremely apposite; and he follows the affiliations of his main themes into 
the remoter parts of the Cartesian system with insight and pertinacity. His 
review of Descartes's successors is of necessity condensed, though it i$ 
detailed enough to reveal his scholarly aversion from obvious (and fallacious) 
interpretations; as in his discussion of Arnauld’s alleged neo-realism (p. 220). 
His critical estimate is so condensed as to leave little room for subtleties 
which he could certainly have handled with distinction, and at times P 
distinctly summary both in form and content. This is doubtless his ms 
fortune rather than his fault, and it is good news that he has in preparation 


a volume of Cartesian studies in which he will be able to expand at leisure 
ements from pr. 


c rather than bY 
ement, and am 
stantiated p 
dispute, and that not least when he is most original. Particularly compe ibe 
methodical dou fs 
sm" an 


“existential pluralism” (p. 117); and his most acute and reveali 
of "simple natures" (p. 68 f). His work, moreover, abounds 1» 
summary: for example, the deft formula, applied against L ) 
theism combined with monism inevitably turns to pantheism P: ow Bill 
there are several contentions of importance in which I cannot o 
and as his exposition is splendidly homogeneous, they are for e 
interconnected. s 
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(3 6 A Dr. Keeling Compa (p. dese both Descartes and his commen- 
; tators lay stress on his octrine of “simple natures while expounding his 
| “ethod, and ignore it when they come to deal with his metaphysics. There 
are quite good reasons for this procedure. As Dr. Keeling points out (it is 
EU 5 most important con manu non to the subject), “the initial terms of a series 
: ^R? are its ‘apsolute terms,’ and these may or may not be also ‘simple natures’ "' 
l U (p. 69); and as he further points out (pp. 90-91), the cogito is not the expres- 
sion of a “simple nature being composed (p. 94) of the simple nature of 
) “existence” and the "thing which thinks." The cogito, on the other hand, 
| 
| 
i. ba conceptions of mind and extension are none the less clear and distinct for 
Å. our failure to analyse their constituent "simple natures," our tendency is 
Se ~ to leave the question of simple natures behind us. Dr. Keeling's treatment 
: seems to me to slur this change of emphasis, and thus, though he admirably 
stresses (p. 121, cf. p. 223) the supremacy of “metaphysics” over “physics” 
in Descartes’s “philosophy,” he does not quite bring out the discontinuity 
, * ofthe two sets of conceptions, or the conflict implied in it between mediaeval 
influences and those of seventeenth-century science. 
: (ii) There is a remarkable, and perhaps a significant, omission in Dr. 
Keeling's account of Descartes's proofs of the existence of God. In addition 
tp the proof from the existence of the idea of God in the human mind, and 
the proof from the very nature of the idea of God, both of which Dr. Keeling 
describes, Descartes introduces, as an addendum to the former (à quoi 
: j'ajoutai, .. . Discours, Adam et Tannery, VI. 34), what is really a third proof, 
; which starts from the real existence of the thinking self. This proof Dr. 
: Keeling completely omits, both in exposition (p. 107) and in criticism 
; (Dp. 240-245), presumably because he is pressed for space and does not 
, |. regard it as significant. It has, however, this importance: that it alone passes 
; from reality to reality and not from idea to reality, and thus presents as 
; à relevant factor the qualitative continuity of the self which exists and 
the God whose existence is to be proved. The reason why I stress this point 


is that it is for me the only consistently acceptable indication in Descartes's 
own writings of a way of escape from the Cartesian circle. It is doubtless 


» 


is “an ultimate limit of formal analysis," in which thinking is recognized 
as the sort of attribute which belongs to, and characterizes, a substance. 
Now it is largely with substances and their characters that Descartes's 
metaphysics are concerned, and as, for example, the clear and distinct 


S less interesting to Dr. Keeling for the reason that he does not believe in the 
S Cartesian circle. 
(ii) Dr. Keeling denies the circularity of the argument for the existence 


E God on the grounds (a) that the cogito is in itself a final criterion of truth, 
EU to deliver all ideas of equal clarity and distinctness from the 
icked genius without the intervention of God, and (b) that the guarantee 


of : f God, 
MESS plies only to the memory of an intuition, and not to the truth of 


the who 


as only under God are the moments of time continuous; and, 
ply to objections on the score of circularity, this 15 the point 
escartes stresses, presumably because he sees, like Dr. Keeling, that 


further à 

L n 
Which re 
if th 


€ guaran : o circle. 
E Bat Du ae were required only for memory there would be n 
[ 


Tue and real i 
lstinct ou 


also wrote: “If we did not know that everything uuo 
n us comes from a perfect and infinite being, however clear 
T ideas might be, we should have no reason to assure us that 
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they had the perfection of being true” (Discours, A.T., VI., 39). That is à ~ 
say, the guarantee of Godis required to sustain the truth of clear and disti oy 

: r their clarity and distinctness; and [ cam 

0 


ideas, not merely to vouch fo l l x 
admit that this plain reading of a plain text rests on a “‘careless misinter 


pretation.” But if this is so, argument (a), that the cogito alone Suffice |° 
is untenable, and the circle is closed; for unless clear and distinct concen. C" 
tions are finally certified as true before they are relied on in the proofs ol lj 
God's existence, we assume in our argument what only the conclusion of 
the argument can justify. : i 

Descartes, however, does accept (a) in so many words: “Having notice 
that there is nothing at all in the formula, ‘I think, therefore T am,’ 
assure me that I am telling the truth, except that I see very clearly that in 
order to think it is necessary to Dex concluded that I could take it as 4 
general rule that the things we conceive very clearly and very distinctly \ 
are all true" (Discours, AT. 5- VT. 32). 11, then, we could afford to ignore his | 
denial of (b), there would be no circle, and Dr. Keeling would be right without ^j^. 
qualification. But such a simplification of the issue seems to me unwarranted, 
especially as the denial of (b) is bound up closely with Descartes’s cherished 
doctrine that God is supreme over the eternal verities. There are, in fact, 
two inconsistent tendencies in Descartes’s thought, of which Dr. Keelnp \ 
recognizes only one; and the one which he overlooks, while it involve 4 
Descartes in the Cartesian circle, which he can then escape only by stressing 
the implicit apprehension of God in the cogito, has the advantage of being 
consistent with the extreme Cartesian theory of divine omnipotence, and 
of giving the wicked genius the extended trial which he surely deserves i 
he is to be invoked at all. 

(iv) Dr. Keeling rightly observes (p. 57) that the boundary between 
metaphysics and theology is determined for Descartes by the mode in which 
propositions about God and the world are certificated. But he alludes so 
rarely to the details of Descartes’s religious metaphysics that the reader 
might be forgiven for supposing that much more was made over from reason 
to revelation than is actually the case. Some of the discussions On the 
attributes of God (e.g., the distinction of the infinite from the indefinite, 
the insistence on God's “positive amplitude,” and His supremacy over the 
eternal verities) are more closely affiliated to his philosophy as a whole than 
Dr. Keeling indicates. b 

This list of objections must appear somewhat churlish, so I hasten 
affirm again my admiration of Dr. Keeling's cogency and originality, a 
to acknowledge, as a fellow-researcher, how much I owe to him. 


A. Boyce GIBSON. 


Internation! 


The Nature of Mathematics: A Critical Survey. By Max BLACK. ( ], Tren% 
Library of Psychology and Philosophy. London: Kegan paui 


Trübner & Co. 1933. Pp. xiv + 219. Price 10s. 6d.) 


a critical exposition of Principia Mathematica and to report ae schoo! 
the analysis of mathematics made by the formalist an A al 
of mathematicians, are more adequately realized in the firs f milosoph 
in the second. In general, the book does not carry out the task ot PE g nell 


yin 
"to clarify by criticizing knowledge . . . organized into systems » 


1 P.r. 
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*. deep-Eoing fashion as the author's sense of the problems involved giv 
* as 9. E : é ; UA gives 
omise. We shall take up in order the three views discussed, beginning 
Y ag s the "logistic" thesis (A) of Principia Mathematica that pure mathe- 
I. s a branch of logic. Mr. Black traces the historical development of 
A logic through to the stage when it became amenable for use in analysis of 
y fo^ mathematics, and describes the attempts by Dedekind, Frege, Peano, and 
/ whitehead and Russell to analyse the concepts of arithmetic and theory 
of functions. “Philosophic” analysis in its double aspect of analysing 
meanings, and, when necessary, altering these to avoid contradictions 
connected with the continuum, and “formal” analysis which replaces the 
concepts with a new set having the same interconnections, are suggested 
methods of approaching the important problems for the philosophy of 
mathematics still unsolved, namely, analyses of the notion of natural number 
and of the mathematical continuum (neither of which Mr. Black quite 
succeeds in treating adequately). The description of types of analysis is 
“followed by a chapter on "logical" analysis, important in itself but not 
clearly related to what precedes it. Mr. Black’s account states that “the 
materials for the actual practice of logical analysis are partly available in 
the propositional calculus and calculus of relations, . . .": without carefully 
setting out to which parts of mathematical symbolism the described aims 
of logical analysis, namely, exhibition of structure, distinctions in significance, 
and multiplicity, are relevant. Instead, the further treatment of pure mathe- 
matics is of a subject-matter amenable to formal analysis. “The theorems 
Í pure mathematics are true of any objects and relations which satisfy 
the axioms. . . .? All that needs to be known of these objects is stated in the 
axioms. . . ."* One only wishes that some further account of the “objects” 
of such a formal system had been provided in explanation of the claim that 
mathematical symbols had a “‘reference’’3 to a "subject-matter",3 and some 
hint at this point as to the ground for the important limitation set to the 
adequacy of formal analysis: (1) because natural numbers occur as constants 
in all axiom systems and are therefore to be understood in a different sense 
from terms occurring in special branches only; (2) because no complete 
axiom system can be provided for real numbers. 

The propositional calculus, as foundation for the logistic construction of 
real number and prerequisite for the proof of the logistic thesis, Mr. Black 
rather awkwardly introduces as “the appropriate symbolism for all state- 
ments of how propositions can be deduced from other propositions by reason 
of their logical form, together with the appropriate rules for manipulating 
He statements. . . .”’4 Important relations between propositions are described, 
C eque the entailment relation in the development of a calculus is dis- 
ei us in favour of the implication relation (one needs here a Y 
ana i, Sort of difficulty which the former relation 1s claimed to intro uce), 

al E inade autologies are supposedly defined. That the analysis of the latter is 
i he al e Shows up forcibly in the analogous definition of ae in 
e xe of propositional functions as “propositions . . . [whic aa n 

ever propositional functions are substituted (just as the tautologies 


t 

3 ds) js Propositional calculus yielded true propositions for all values ef P 4 
l used i A clear and simple description of the principles of manipula me 
j aaa m Propositional calculus of Principia Mathematica compe r 
j Calculus of this calculus, and then as a preliminary to an account of the 
j e vari of Propositional functions contained there, Mr. Black. d 

“ables and functions occurring in mathematics, in analogy with whic 
b * P. 36, Se 


* Pp. 39, 38, respectively. 3 P. 37. 4 Pp. 42-43: ME: B 
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onal functions are introduced into the logistic s 


latter propositi d ate “ 
various usages of variables are tabulated as illustrative", “formal” un : 
D e» 


minative", and "apparent", the first three being innovations on Princip, 
In particular, the determinative use seems important, but is unclear, iM 

Definitions of mathematical functions, extensional and intensiona] k 
then described, with mention of the difficulties in the former where ,. ae 
lations between infinite fields of variation are required. An intensio 
definition of a mathematical function which “regards the use of v 
as fundamental”: is then formulated: “A symbol is... said to bea functi A 
of a second symbol if it contains the second symbol as part of itself, e.g. a 
symbol #? is a function of the symbol ~.’’? This calls for a further explanation 
of the notion of "containing". The asserted relevance of the type-token | 
ambiguity of the word “function” to the various views of functions is Jeg | 
in obscurity, and one cannot gauge the seriousness of the criticism of Russell 
for considering the function x as a function of one argument instead of two 
as Mr. Black holds. 4 

From this point forward we have a critical exposition of the functional 
calculus of Principia Mathematica: (x) of the symbols (x) and (Ex), "'descrip- 
tions", and "incomplete symbols"; (2) of the theory of types and the axiom 
of infinity; and (3) of the axiom of reducibility. In (1) the derivation of 
mathematical functions and classes from descriptive phrases as part of the 
logistic scheme is traced through, and the difficulty in the notion of identity 
used in analysing propositions in which descriptive phrases occur is remarked, 
It seems unfair, in light of the discussion in Principia of the contexts. 
in which symbols for classes could be used in the relations "is a member 
of" and "contains," to hold as Mr. Black does, that limitations on its uses 
are not discussed. The claim that the ground for this supposed omission is 
"insufficient recognition of the distinction between formal and non-formal 
analysis"3 is obscure. 

Views on the ontological status of classes have affected logistic develop. 
ments: (r) so long as symbols for classes were considered to denote real 
things, by requiring an axiom asserting the infinity of such objects (to permit | 
the definition of natural numbers); (2) when such symbols came to be | 
considered meaningless in isolation, by shifting emphasis to the consistency | 
of their use. Mr. Black suggests the possibility of the contradictoriness 0 
their use unless the system proves, as Principia Mathematica does not, um 
in general (and not only in the cases where the theory of types has already 
been seen to be necessary) a contradiction is impossible. The diffi 
of establishing this he considers due to the vagueness of the notion 0 
propositional function, but the precise source of difficulty is not clear. ... 

An interesting section tracing the historical development of the not ; 
of continuity and real number shows how the logistic construction is 
minates in confusion of “types” in certain general theorems about coa “aah 
of real numbers defined by Dedekindian section. Discussion of the d ae 
kinds of logistico-mathematical contradictions and their solution ar 
limiting the field of variation of the variable concerned follows. MT ory 
criticizes the attempt in Principia to remedy the inadequacy of m ons 0 
of types by the introduction of a hierarchy of orders among fonce 
the same type, and suggests as an alternative to the latter e inter 
in the conception of propositional function in accordance wit 3 claimed 
sional definition given above. But it remains obscure how this, aS * 
ensures absence of circularity. 


TE Co Tre. 
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e. Ts forbidding the treatment of symbols of different types as though they 
pt the same. type in such cases as the proof of a least upper bound to 
Mo had regate of real numbers, the theory of types makes the proof impossible 
: muta supplementary axiom asserting the existence of a propositional 
f fonction of lower type to which pre Tun is formally equivalent. 
"o As Mr. Black pomis out, ann difficulties over ung meaning of existence 
of real numbers, seemingly eliminated by Russell’s construction of real 
/ numbers from the rationals (as against Dedekind’s postulation" of them) 
recur now over the existence of a propositional function asserted by the 
aL formulated axiom of reducibility. He has in an interesting analysis 
shown that if the existence of the real numbers is to be secured, this axiom 
must assert the existence of a non-denumerable infinity of propositional 
functions, and the axiom of infinity, in securing the existence of the integers, 
a denumerable infinity. A suggested means of eliminating the theory of types 
|. is the employment of symbols themselves showing how such symbols may 
“ape combined, &.g., a system of wooden rings (for propositional functions) 
showing that no ring of given radius could fit into another of the same or 
lesser radius (functions of the same or lower type). Similar considerations 
are tentatively suggested for the elimination of the axiom of infinity, though 
the way of effecting this is not clear. The axiom of reducibility, however, 
as yet defies elimination. And the proofs of Ramsey and Waismann that 
itis a contingent proposition are held to be fallacious, and its logistic 
derivation is as yet unaccomplished. ae 
The conclusions drawn concerning the logistic system in Principia 
“Mathematica axe: (1) that a distinction between the philosophic and systematic 
(non-formal and formal) aspects of the calculus is necessary. In the former 
aspects symbols are used as words with meanings, but the calculus is to 
be developed formally, using symbols as "substitute signs”! without meaning. 
This involves discarding the view in Principia that certain formulae are 
Primitive, and in consequence (2) that the logistic notion of deducing 
mathematics from logic must be abandoned. The relation of mathematics 
to logic is that in its systematic aspect mathematics must be used in the 
latter’s development, In its philosophic aspect mathemetics is “the synas 
of all organized systems [and logic] the syntax of possible states of affairs”. 
This thesis would bear further elucidation. (3) That the axiom of reducibility 
Mts assertion of existence is to be considered a meta-mathematical state- 


A 


s 9f their consistency must be provided. With Gódel's proof that any 
leads of the non-contradictoriness of the entire calculus of functions er 
tolapse a contradiction, the hope of complete formalization seems to 


ty) The Clarity and simplicity of this too brief section on formalism is 


Tather 5 
Position t by the mistaken emphasis one feels to be present in Gre 


("dynam 0+ the intuitionist view. As an altitude foward ee 
"as against "static") and as an analysis of social origins 
£ P. 142, P. 144. 
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mathematics, one feels that considerations are stressed which, in ion 
language, describe neither mathematics not meta-mathematics buds 
thing several removes from both. Certainly the responsibility for this iV | 
originally with Brouwer, but one wishes that less space had been dey, E : 
to the “basic intuition", which is claimed to generate the natura] m «b. 
and more to the actual demands within mathematics Supposedly actu 2 
by it, e.g., that the objects denoted by the subjects of general and exist 
statements be "constructible" if the latter are to be properly significa] 
that argument in accordance with the law of excluded mean is sometime 
impracticable, that the integers cannot be formally grounded, that certain 
processes and axioms in the theory of point sets and the theory of transfinite 
ordinals and cardinals must be abandoned. In the history of intuitionism 
which Mr. Black gives, discussion of such strictly mathematical considera. | 
tions does appear. The relationship of Brouwer's views to Kant's, in the 
grounding of the natural number series on the ''basal intuition" of the 
multiplicity of the intervals of time, stands in need of further elucidatioy 
from Brouwer and criticism from Mr. Black. The latter holds this view to 
involve that mathematical judgments are synthetic and a priori, but such 
a claim is obscure in general. It is important to see, as Mr. Black has done 
that Brouwer’s “denial” of the law of excluded mean is not properly 4 
denial, but expresses a requirement that mathematical statements shall 
have a clear meaning guaranteed by the constructibility of the concepts 
about which the statements are made. But exactly what constitutes con- 
structibility, what meaning for general and existential statements is securgd 
thereby, how this meaning is bound up with a finite method of verification 
—all such underlying questions are left almost untouched. Accounts of the 
intuitionist construction of a real number as an arbitrary choice-sequenc, 
the denial of significance to general statements about the continuum (con: ff 
Structed from such choice sequences), and illustrations of propositions in 
the position of being neither true nor false are suggestive; but no adequate 
treatment of them throws light on the above questions. Mr. Black his 
succeeded in providing a simple and clear summary of Heyting's intuition 
calculus of logic (in which — —a Da cannot be proved from the axioms 
nor the symbols (x) and (Ex) defined in terms of each other) and of we 
difficult view of sets. One could wish, however, that the way in which E 
are constructed precludes the classical axiom of inclusion and gue 
Burali-Forti's contradiction had been made a bit clearer; and also pcd 
how the denumerably infinite. cardinal N, the number of any set i 7 
ordinal is œ, can be accepted on the intuitionist view as having 2 del 
meaning, and why, if so much is admitted, a cardinal number corresp ah 
to a denumerably infinite set of denumerably infinite ordinals to he te 
new denumerably infinite ordinal may always be assigned, cannot tell i 
admitted. But for students without great knowledge of the subjects. gi 
in U DOOR and for whom the book was intended, the broad analys. g 
is on the w. i s z 
hole appropriate. ALICE AMBROSP: 


, Georg? 

Religion and Theism. By CLEMENT C. J. Wess, F.B.A. (London: Ds 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Pp. 160. Price 4s. 6d. net.) fae spot! 
This volume consists of “the Forwood Lectures delivered at DU 
University, 1933, together with a chapter on ‘The Psychologica ^c iit 
of the Origin of Belief in God.’ ” It has all the qualities of lucid 4? 
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“a 


“style, orderly arrangement, consistent argument, and assured conviction 


A ich one has learned to expect from the author. 

; VE four Forwood Lectures deal with the relation of Religion and Theism 

pd the added chapter which follows the third lecture, though not part of 
: ie original argument, is quite relevant to it and consistent with it. Para- 
Mul as the phrase, a religion without God,” sounds, the author in the 
i frst chapter admits the possibility of a religious attitude to the world and 
life which stops short of any belief in God, and cites Buddhism in its earlier 
form, Confucianism, and the piety of Spinoza as instances. What is common 
to these instances and theistic faiths is provisionally described by him as 
ultimacy and intimacy, the inmost life of man relates itself to what is recog- 
nized as the inmost reality even if not called God; but this is a divorce of 
two elements usually united, the subjective fact of religion, the objective fact 
of God, the second not being an inference from the first but the content 
of it. Man apprehends God in religion, and does not infer His existence from it; 
‘but the apprehension of some sort of reality may persist, even when the 
content becomes indefinite. Theism, as a philosophical doctrine about God, 
may be held even where no religion corresponds, and so religion may survive 
even where theism has been abandoned. 

The second lecture deals with Naturalism as a religion without Theism, 
and mainly consists of an examination of Professor Julian Huxley’s Religion 
without Revelation. Its intentions may be stated in the author’s own words: 


Qi “I shall attempt in my following remarks to show (1) that Professor Huxley's 
q m account of religious experience rather suggests a theistic background 
ot than is intrinsically inconsistent with it; (2) that his contrary belief is based 
he upon a misapprehension of what is meant by Theism as a philosophical 
5 theory; and (3) that the ‘Humanism,’ as we may call it—although Professor 


Huxley does not use the word, and although his objections to Theism are 
based rather upon its supposed incongruity with our knowledge of Nature 
than upon its alleged incompatibility with the dignity of Man—this 
Humanism, which is implied in his own alternative theory of the nature of 
religious experience, is itself by no means easily reconcilable with his own 
. account of that experience, or with his general philosophical position" 
(PP. 41-42). In my judgment the intention is excellently fulfilled. 
r In the third lecture the author turns to Humanism as represented by 
T] Mr Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Ethics and the Ethics of Professor Nicolai 
Hartmann. Of the first he says that it “is the work of an American author 
Who reflects a mood of the moment without, I venture to think, evincing 
either an adequate apprehension of the difficulties inherent in the position 
i ach he defends, or such knowledge of what has in the past been thought 
F 5 the subject of his choice as might have emancipated him from what 
a Perhaps be called without offence a journalistic pride in his modernity. 
GR d he says that it “is, on the other hand, a highly IS 
Original lon to the literature of moral philosophy, combining learning with 
(pp. E and acute criticism with genuine insight into moral RE 
Tegards E His judgment of the former author commands my Bc ; - 
mine a m he argues that his rejection of Christian theism is due e 
an E 5 9ncy in not recognizing that the ‘eternal values of en 
and to a ude he recognizes demand a personal God as their objec (p. is $ 
With an cq understanding of what Christian theism is, and its oe en y 
misprint ical view of the world (p. 75). On page 80 there 1 An obviou 
i » Majority for majesty. The inserted chapter need not detain us, as 


Cover, RE a 
Frey $ familiar ground; it is an acute criticism of the views of Leuba and 
and Jung, 
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The fourth lecture which then follows is a vindication of theism ai. 
argument is thus summarized by the author himself: “I shall, then e b" 
endeavour to suggest that, the religious consciousness being taken as 4 no y 
feature of human life, the interpretation thereof as a consciousness af E 
presence of a Being with whom what we may naturally call persona] Telatio 
are possible is not only the most obvious interpretation but also one SEN z 
there is no necessity laid upon us to reject on either of the two main eoi { 
which we have seen to underlie current criticisms of theistic language a, xk 
doctrine. On the other hand, I am convinced that neither of the suggests 
alternatives, a religion of ‘cosmic emotion,’ or a religion of what may h 
called in a general way ‘humanism’—though this may take more than dió 
form—can so well satisfy as does Theism the actual demands of the religious: 
consciousness in its maturer forms” (p. 131). The author does succeed in 
showing that a properly understood theism, in which the immediate object 
of the religious consciousness, God Himself, has been intelligibly related by f^ 
reason to the world and life is not inconsistent with either the interpretation 
of the world to which science leads or the position of significance which 
humanism assigns to man, and that it is in such a personal relation to that 
personal object that the needs of the religious consciousness are Met, as 
they cannot be in any substitution for God of the universe itself or of humanity ‘ 
within it. For the misunderstanding of theism by naturalism and humanism, f 
I may add, the opponents of theism must bear some of the blame, as they 
direct their criticism against popular misconceptions rather than competent 
expositions of Theism; and the Church must share some of that blame 
far as it preserves and diffuses inadequate and superseded representations 
of the belief in God, It is a tragedy that through mistakes on either side, 
insufficiently appreciative scrutiny of the conception Theism offers and 
insufficiently critical presentation, any believers in religion should be denied 
the full satisfaction which belief in God can offer, The author deserves the 
gratitude of all who desire this conflict to be closed for his candid and con- 
siderate eirenikon. 


^ 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


Idealistic Logic: A Study of its Aim, Method, and Achievement. By C. r 
Morris, M.A. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp. x +33 
Price 12s. 6d.) 


This is a useful and timely book. Mr. Morris is in sympath 
of Idealistic logic, but he is not blind to some of its deficiencies, an 
Cook-Wilson, he has much to say of the inadequacy of its metho 
achievements. "Since 

No one to-day would agree with Kant's famous statement, namely, t day 
Aristotle, Logic has not had to retract a single step and to the presen 
has not been able to make one step in advance." During the last ae 
and fifty years two widely opposed conceptions of the nature of Toe nel 
somewhat unfortunately dubbed “modern logic” —have been E the 
Idealistic logic and mathematical, or symbolic, logic. Whilst (ue DT 
latter may be found in the logical doctrines of Aristotle himself, 2 jate by 
marks a sharp reaction against the traditional logic, a reaction UM 
Kant, whom Mr. Morris regards as “the founder of Idealistic logic- ory of U^ 

Mr. Morris agrees with the Idealists in regarding logic as the the s with, 
forms of thought. “Logic,” he says, “seeks to discover certain p rien? 
the process of experience determining the structure of that è 
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ie a Es He attempts to distinguish clearly between the rovin i 
j : : ; : ce of | 
My t E that of psychology, whilst at the same time insisting nee “it is UL 


al | ihe Idealistic logic E Pu. there is only one experience, and that 
he a gi experience is one. nless this is the case, logic, arguing as it does from 
- the possibility of unity, has no method left to it, and therefore no existence 
ch "Logic cannot allow that there are two kinds of real experiences: thinking or 
apprehending, which. it is the province of logic to investigate, and other 
experiences, such as imagining or dreaming, on which empirical psycholo, 
may try its hand” (p. 319). Logic and psychology are held to POE 
"different aspects of one and the same experience,” It is from this ots f 
view that Mr. Morris considers the deficiencies of pre-Kantian logic $ 3 
After two brief onac ny chapters dealing respectively with the Aim 
and the Method of Logic, Mr. Morris gives an extremely good account of 
the traditional logic as derived from Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. He 
suggests that “Aristotle caught a theory of Plato’s at a moment of arrested 
development, as it were, and perpetuated it in essentials in a logic which no 
subsequent philosopher for two thousand years felt the necessity of criticizing 
in its fundamentals” (p. 3 5). This theory is that the act of knowing is always 
the recognizing of a universal in a particular, Hence the traditional logic 
laid stress upon the search for definitions, and was led to regard every state- 
ment as asserting an attribute of a subject. Closely associated with this is 
the doctrine that all thinking is syllogistic. Thus thought was taken to be 
“deductive, in the sense of drawing out conclusions from simple, general, true 
premisses" (p. 76). Mr. Morris contends that Hume tacitly accepted this 
view and was thus forced to become a sceptic since he could not find the 
Tequired fundamental first principle or premiss. The traditional logic was 
fashioned to fit the theory of knowledge put forward by Socrates and Plato 
and handed on by Aristotle; it does not fit the Idealist theory of knowledge, 
since the Idealist regards thinking as discursive, denies that any judgment 
can be incorrigible, and insists that the mind is spontaneously active in 
Rc E a systematic unity. Mr. Morris recognizes the difficulty of explaining 
how mind can be thus spontaneously active and at the same time capable 
ieee a world independent, in some sense, of the thinker, He has many 
m A n Hings to say about Kant’s theory of judgment (Chapter VI) 
i e he transcendental unity of apperception (Chapter VII). He gives 
t of inference in the Idealistic logic (Chapter IX) and an 
dero Em of the. coherence theory of truth (Chapter X). : 
m p De s of Mr. Morris sown dissatisfaction with the Idealistic logic are 
cism” of es ee chapters (XII and XIII) dealing with the “reactionary criti- 
(m Kant AVRE He argues that Idealistic logic, taking its starting-point 
RE las analysed the actual operations of thought in physics, but 
not in ee eons concerning the necessary forms of thought which are 
such as Sele zn with the thinking exemplified in non-mathematical sciences 
unexplained ae In particular, Idealistic logic must be criticized for leaving 
Ide ÉSTA is element of immediacy in knowledge. “The arguments of the 
that there Pe Mr, Morris says, “are not competent to refute the contention 
Maintained aoe element of immediacy in knowledge, so long as it is not 
Statement, wl nat the faculty of immediacy can of itself alone contribute 
0 immediate ch are pure statements of knowledge, carrying the guarantee 
Idealistic o pae hension (p. 314). His conclusion is that the large claims 
determine d 981c to establish 4 priori how the character of experience 18 
Foods achieven y the forms of thought must be abandoned, He maintains that 
a Ul rent lies in its having provided a defence against the scepticism 
Ich Scepticism—so Mr. Morris seems to believe—was the inevitable 
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outcome of the traditional logic and the theory of knowledge upon, whi m 
that logic rested. This contention cannot, in the opinion of the Ded ^ 
reviewer, be admitted. But every logician should be grateful to Mr ent 
for his clear and interesting presentation of the Idealistic attitude to th 
problems which are traditionally regarded as constituting the subject-matte ha 


of logic. 


J 


L. Susan STEBBING 


Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism. By C. D. Broan, M.A 
Litt.D. (Cambridge: at the University Press. 1934. Pp. 48. Pas 
2s. 6d. net.) 


This pamphlet constitutes the inaugural lecture given by Professor Broad 
on his appointment to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. He has |y 
chosen as his subject the timeworn but still acute problem of moral freedom 
and while he does not claim to provide a solution for it he states the problem 
in a way which will make it much clearer to many readers,—I do not say 
“to all” simply because the same way of statement is not likely to suit every. | 
body, and the analytic, formal way common at Cambridge, while providing ' 
perhaps the best possible method for very many readers, may somewhat repel 
and mystify others. When I have said this I have said that the pamphlet 
has done as much as any single discussion of the problem is likely to do, [f 
especially when confined to 48 short pages. It is well worthy of the reputation 
of the author and of his previous works, and ought to be read by all serious 
students of the problem. 

Professor Broad makes it clear that the question is not whether "ought" 
entails “can,” for that it does so in some sense is universally admitted,—a point 
often forgotten by indeterminists,—but what sense of “can” it entails 
(In discussing this problem “ought” itself is throughout used in the sense in 
which it entails moral responsibility, but on pp. 21-24 there is a most illuminat 
ing account of other senses of “ought.”) Again, it is generally admitted that 
it can never be true that I ought to have acted differently from the way 
which I did act where it is the case that the action in fact performed would 
have taken place however strongly I had willed not to perform it, as, 8 
in a case of really uncontrollable sneezing. In this sense, as the author pu 
out, "ought" clearly entails "can." But suppose, although I could my te. 
avoided doing it if I had willed sufficiently strongly, I could not at the H » 
have willed as strongly as that? In that case again Professor Broad iS ve 
certain that it could not be true that I “ought” to have acted differently e 
the way in which I did act. Nor, he urges, is the difficulty removed by 54% o 
that I should have then willed otherwise than I did if my volitions on P he 
occasions had been different from what they were in fact. Conseque? Tt 
concludes that “could” in the sense in which it is entailed by “ought = not 
be reduced to "would have if.’ While this seems clearly true Cait 
altogether satisfied with Professor Broad’s assumption that the deter whi 
really must analyse “could” as “would have if.” Might not the rat tio 
denying that a different action was ever possible if you take all os (ie? 
into account, hold that it was possible relatively to certain cond ys? 
the conditions except some of the psychological ones), and effect ut acted 
terms of this relative possibility? He might thus say, “A cou d though al 
differently” means “a different action would have been possible © iy coi 
conditions except A’s state of will remained the same.” In that case pe 
have willed harder than I did" would become “it would have be 
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f to will harder though all conditions exce 
lev. 50 c will remained the same," which may well be true according to many 
tt ; msof determinism. There would still be cases in which a person wills with 
S PE maximum degree of strength compatible with other conditions, and other 
cases where he does not; and in the latter cases he might still perhaps be held 
"to be morally responsible despite determinism if a Wrong action occurred 
through his not having willed more strongly, but not in the former. Again, 
some determinists, £.£., I think, Locke, would say that the question whether 
a man could have willed otherwise than he did is meaningless 
that a man can will to will, which is impossible, and that therefore the distinc- 
i tion made by Professor Broad between, e.g., the man who is justbeginning to 
adopt the drug habit and the same man when his will has already been 
undermined by the drugs so that he “cannot” resist them, must be analysed 
d in some different way. 
s ph Professor Broad then proceeds to analyse further the alternative "inde- 
ly 


pt my immediately precedent 


wd. 
28 


because it implies 


terminist” view, according to which the degree of the agent's "desire" (I am 
n not clear why he now ceases to talk of “will” and starts talking about “desire’’) 
y is not completely determined by the laws of nature and other facts about 


- V events, dispositions, and “background conditions,” But he is inclined to think 


€ 


5 that, besides this negative condition of indeterminism, a second, positive 
l & condition is necessary if an action is to be morally obligatory, for otherwise 
t the action would be a mere accident. The view which admits both negative 


| |* and positive conditions he calls “Libertarianism,” and defines as follows: 
“(i) Some (and it may be all) voluntary actions have a causal ancestor which 
contains as a cause-factor the putting-forth of an effort which is not completely 
determined in direction and intensity by occurrent causation. (ii) In such cases 
the direction and the intensity of the effort are completely determined by non- 
occurrent causation, in which the self or agent, taken as a substance or con- 
tinuant, is the non-occurrent total cause." Against this view Professor Broad 
raises the objection that, if an event is to be determined at all, it must be at 
least partly determined by precedent events; but I should have liked him to 
discuss the reply that the advocate of “Libertarianism” need not claim that 
even the direction and intensity of the effort are wholly determined by the self, 
but only that they are partly so determined, and expressly point out the 
difficulties in this rejoinder. But there is so much for which to be thankful 
in this last pamphlet that it is perhaps ungrateful to ask for more. 


A. C. EWING, 


History and the Self : A Study in the Roots of History and the Relations of 
History and Ethics, By Hirpa D. Oaxrrev, M.A., D.Lit. (London: 
Williams & Norgate Ltd. 1934. Pp. 286. Price ros, 6d. net.) 


| Jt B In accordance not only with the recent trend of speculative thought, 
i envisaee the still more recent course of political events, that we should 
tres the task and nature of philosophy historically, and that our most 
individ Problem should be the relation of the individual self to the supra- 
al concepts of the nation, and of civilization, and of reality itself. 


| N s 

| d Hilda Oakeley states that she was urged to the writing of her book by 
| 

| 

| 


tense impression of the paradox of our contrasting attitudes in historical 


historic ethical interest and judgments,” and by dissatisfaction with the 
the wot doctrine of the Hegelian tradition, That, presumably, was before 


triy mph 
Stron g 


of Hitlerism in Germany, which has provided most of us Nu 
er ‘practical argument’ against the submergence of individua 
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personality in the Idea. It is a prime merit of Dr. Oakeley's volume am = 
feels this sense of vital issues underlying the course of her argument, On. 
She starts by making pluralism axiomatic. The experience of the indivi S.J 
is the primary material of history, and the bases of knowledge am d E 
are in the recognition of the Thou, over against the its “An idealistic inte E 
tion (of history), far from implying, is incompatible with monism.” But med 
is this plurality of individual selves to be reconciled with the unity of histo w 
a unity which the very term ‘history’ seems to postulate? The question i 
tackled on the several planes of epistemology, ontology, and ethics, On e 
first plane she distinguishes the self as subject, which, she declares, cm 
be known directly, from the self as object of knowledge; and goes on to 
emphasize the limitations and defects of our historical knowledge, such 
as the loss of the actual experience of past individuals, which is history 
in the primary sense; the relativity of the categories of objective histo 
(race, nations, institutions) which we substitute for the actual individual or 
event; the animistic attribution of personality to the non-human elements 
in history. An example of this animism she finds in Croce’s identification of 
the Spirit with history. Turning then to the ‘substance of history’ she dis- 
cusses the relation of personal activity and purpose to the blind factor of 
chance, and to the life of nations, institutions, and ‘historical forces,’ Her 
conclusion is that "the blind factors in human history may partly proceed 
from the minds of men themselves," and that “if there could be banished 
from the process of events all that we have discussed under chance . . . there 
remain in the very sanctuary of history the creative mind itself, possible 
sources of impediment to human progress." Individual freedom she assumes 
to be of the very nature of personality; but (she argues) without some trans- 
cendent principle history loses its meaning, and our freedom is of no avail 
This principle she finds, though recognizing that all ethical systems ar 
historically relative, and that the Platonic type of ethical objectivity involves 
a kind of animistic personification, "in the idea of a future united with thet 
of the creativity of selves which lends it its value.” “In the illimitable future 
. . . the dualism inseparable from history would not be eliminated, but et 
its unfavourable effects might be incalculably diminished." This conclusion 
is supported by the postulation of a supreme person who is not equivalent to 
the All, and whose nature supplies “a necessary principle of order m our 
idea of history." j 
The book is written with sober fullness and good sense: there is no eee 
at metaphysical sublety or obscurity, and some interesting points are ma cal 
But I cannot help feeling that the argument as a whole is lacking 11 pe " 
coherence, and this lack of clearness and coherence is reflected in the o 
clumsiness of her English style. It seems to me that Dr. Oakeley as 4 plura 


PRICE $ istorica 
is still too much of a monist, and that a far more radical analysis of histor 
d ambiguity: 


ctory seas 
an onlo : 


od 


history is surely to accept a postulate from which the whole syste™ vately ® 
monism necessarily follows. In general I think there is a failure Cn pistor) 
distinguish the category of history as thought from the category tinct” 
- as lived, or actuality. On the denial and the confusion of that i y refet 
monism rests, and on the analysis of it pluralism must rest. Dr. 02 i 

more than once to that great-hearted doer and thinker, Dr. Albert 
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t she does not notice the summarizing Sentence of his autobiography: 
"To the question whether Iama pessimist or an optimist, I answer that my 
knowledge is pessimistic, but my willing and hoping are optimistic,” 


ADRIAN COATES, 


Speech Disorders: A Psychological Study of the Various D 
SARAH STINCHFIELD, Ph.D. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp. xii + 341. Price 15s.) 


This book is a conglomerate of miscellaneous information 
and statistics relating principally to the handling of Defe 
America. 

Ofits three hundred and twenty-four pages, the first twenty-four are devoted 
to a sort of general “talk” on the Speech of Infancy, then come about forty 
pages on the Common Speech Difficulties of Childhood, followed by ninety 
pages of descriptive pathology bristling with nomenclature, hopeless prognosis, 


efects of Speech. By 
Trench, Trübner & 


, nomenclature, 
ctive Speech in 


and, naturally and sadly enough, very little either about cases or treatment. 


That makes up half the book. Part II (157 pages) contains six chapters of 
miscellaneous statistics for the most part inconclusive even for America, and 
of doubtful relevance elsewhere. 

The sketch outline of the book given above is sufficient to indicate that the 
sub-title is something of a misnomer. It is “various” enough, but it is not a 
psychological study. 

Nevertheless, Miss Stinchfield's general principles, as far as one can be sure 
about them, are sound. Her fundamental general description of language as a 
mode of behaviour shows the right attitude and is in harmony for instance 
with the views of Professor Karl Goldstein, who insists that the human 
organism functions as a whole, and that to treat a Speech Defect you have to 
treat the whole man. Many patients with speech defects are malades, and 
any treatment they are subjected to must be clinically above suspicion. 

As Miss Stinchfield points out, the child’s speech efforts are “socially 
motivated,” and “an expression of his various activities or responses to 
environment.” Speech has almost magical effects on those around him, and 

e either gets what he wants, or what he deserves. Words work wonders. 
Speech becomes integrated with the whole of his social behaviour and the 
expression of his social personality. Hence the importance of studying not 
merely the local disturbance of speech, but the whole patient in his habitat. 

T 15 particularly important in stammering or stuttering. ; 
“Wh this connection the author also asks the highly important question, 
m at is the child's native tongue?" but she apparently underestimates the 
i Tence of the speech habits formed. before the age of seven. Speech it 
Without. dynamic, changing to serve changing needs, “subject to p 

S di d but there remains the dialect of home, Vee a 

e ac closely correlated with the socio-economic organization F vee 
that the ue functions in his various rôles. It is becoming d y e 
downy, ‘mocratization of the culture and speech of the upper classes Dy 

ard infiltration and progressive dilution, eventually reaches a stage 
rt of normal line has to be drawn and the whole wretched crop of 
likely t si deficients, and delinquents has to be reaped. It is also ae Ps 
Yéactio * considerable amount of nervous strain or at any rate T i 7 
uc ere caused by the impact of the native culture and speech wi - 
cessful or alien culture, This is certainly true of "native" races, an 
also of the lower middle and more ambitious working classes who 
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propose to make use of the “educational ladder.” A great deal of emotio : 1 
instability, cultural and linguistic sterility, widespread negative attitudes at | 
cynicism must be put down to the downward democratization of national a j 
imperial cultures. 2 

And here some of the tables in Part II are suggestive. About one-third D 
the students in groups at Mount Holyoke College “expressed themselves of 
dissatisfied with their speech." They were asked to describe the chief Qo. 
teristics of cultured speech and evaluate their own. They were asked m 
questions as: “Are you a leader in your social group?" “Have you ever felt 
inferior because of poor speech?” "Is your accent and pronunciation like that 
of most of your friends?" Itis enlightening to consider the cultural background 
of such questions as these, and to imagine the-sort of answers you might get 
from the products of our big public schools, from secondary school-boys in 
Bolton, Bradford, Burslem, and Bangor, from elementary school teachers, | 
people in evening classes all over the country, and the pundits of culture ? 
democratization at the B.B.C. It is also significant that in the speech correction 
groups of two colleges more students came from the semi-professional classes | ' 
than any other. In Hunter College 45 per cent. were of semi-professional and 
55 per cent. skilled occupational origin—only 5 per cent. professional. \ 

Miss Stinchfield finds it surprising that in the correction groups there should 
be more girls from homes with some pretensions to culture than from lower- 
class homes with no such pretension. It would appear to be a natural con- 
sequence. It can be an awful strain to have to look up to people, but it is some 
compensation to have people to look down upon. If you have nobody buta 
moron to look down on it’s no good looking at the ladder. But with organized 
democratization of culture downwards.you must beware of the dividing line; 
a whole army of “deficiency” specialists with highly systematized ‘‘deficiency’ 
techniques have grown up on the frontiers. It is to be hoped we shall someday 
be able to do without them, as they are the scourge of all public education. 

On a very much larger scale there is the lively interest we take in “back: 
ward” and “inferior” races, and quite recently the measure of “fitness” for 
citizenship has been found in nordicism, which means very little in itself, 
but something quite definite when taken with its correlative opposite—th? 
second-class citizen or subman. 

There are many speech disorders which are not attributable to f 
disturbances, but we know so little about the whole mechanism of spect 
that the classificatory nomenclature of this bool cannot be said to rest ^ » 
or to correspond to any scientific systematized knowledge. These labels : 
“pathological” Greek are little more than convenient temporary trade e 
—tather like the abracadabra of the apothecary. For example, if you m. : 
provincial or foreign accent, according to this American measure p di 
not “normal,” you are “suffering” from Dysrhythmia barbaralalia. AA 
more unpleasant vocal disturbances you will recognize the virago 1n P aa then 
amazonica, and the lemon-coloured voice in the eunochoidia type: ^? 
there are the very prevalent complaints of polylogia or logorrhea- . ting 0 

At the present moment there is a semi-official committee delibet? e, with 
Speech Training and Speech Defects. It is to be hoped they will e i p 
Miss Stinchfield, that some of these disorders ‘‘may appear for tpe ajorily f 
in early childhood, or in later childhood, or in adolescence, but the maj lI 
Speech disturbances of remedial type appear in childhood." : 
_ itis mainly a social and educational problem. Of the many Pee?" 
in which the prognosis is definitely bad, there is little if anything E 
except sympathy and mercy. MES «e R PENA EE gs IF 

hae rg E m headit”! : 

This is a very American book. In Part II there are chapter 
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^. ity Schedules" and “Trait Inventory.” 
af V T i twentieth century with its AT Cg" 
Be d yet, in spite of its special American appeal, the book is a valuable one. 
speech dis orders are described, and the importance of regarding them as 
disturbances of personality with due regard to heredity and environment, 
folly recognized. Every Speech Teacher Should have it, and it is to be hoped 
in the near future he will be better qualified to assess its real value and use it 
with discretion. 


And—as one has come to 
problem—there are speech 


J. R. FIRTH. 


Godor Man? A Study of the Value of God lo Man. By James H. Leusa. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. 1934. Pp. xii + 338. 
Price ros. 6d.) 


Professor Leuba is concerned (and who is not?) for the moral, and 
incidentally for the social and physical betterment of man, and he feels 
that the chief hindrance lies in the pre-occupation of men with Gods. Instead 
of resorting to psychologists for psycho-therapy, they continue to pour 
out time, money, and strength in seeking benefits from the “God of the 
religions." Now for this God, conceived as a being with whom social relation- 
ships are sought and enjoyed, there is—the Professor holds—no shred of 
evidence: a vaguely defined “Life Urge" somehow involved in man’s ideals 
he can concede as scientifically respectable, and hence as perhaps existing. 
The benefits, however, are admittedly forthcoming, but they are really due 
to men, and not to God; they might more advantageously and less expen- 
sively be had from Professor Leuba. To this disadvantage must be added 
grave positive evils attendant upon religion as such which far outweigh its 
benefits. Religion (we are informed) opposes or neglects knowledge, encourages 
Prejudice and -hypocrisy, saps self-determination and self-help: notably (a 
chapter being devoted to this) it spreads, “False teaching concerning the 
Source of the virtues.” In the past religion was useful, and Professor Leuba 
1$ not ungrateful for having been brought up in it, but he judges that it 
should now give way to clinics and (perhaps) ethical societies. : 

The author eschews ultimate questions (while by suggestion dealing with 
them) in order to remain “within the range of human knowledge," but 
= ces not Seriously consider whether or not this range is truly taken 
lives as there is an argument running through the book it is por m 
iun |n themselves to be healed, strengthened, inspired by. d 7 d 
able) = © psychology has shown that these effects are explicable (an TERES 
3 God. terms of normal human psychic forces; therefore belief in the existence 

Y Probably false and incidentally a nuisance. ' eae 
he fact oe t Leuba quotes (p. 199) a Lambeth Commn s ^i pes an 
eeclesiasti: position of his book, namely, that "spiritual healing" 1s Den 

lcal monopoly, the reviewer is moved to wonder at his uncritica 

m d Concerning the interpretation he builds upon Wie em PN. 
centris aot some excessive erotic mysticism and much prevailing ble ally 
theocentyig. T religion his strictures are timely. But religion a CORSO E 
38 it satis: t is not founded in the satisfaction of man sneeds, see) or God 

:SHSÜes what the author describes as the “appalling desire" for 


1 igion is wide of the 
Mark Nee Sake. Thus the utilitarian attack upon religion 1s wide of 
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The question which puzzles him ig 
, 


\ 


“Of what value is God to man?” “Of 


what value is man to God?" : à 
The Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and the Holy Trinity are Short] 


dubbed “all that abracadabra.” Perhaps it is not astonishing that one T 
to judge thus can also see the Church as' drunk with lust for power" (p. aa 
simply because Pope Gregory VIII claimed the right of sitting in judgment 
upon the conduct of kings - - "n when what the Pope was rightly S 
—namely, that man's spiritual life 1s the end of his civil life—p 
Leuba, in his own terms, would assuredly insist upon. 

The author contrasts Christianity with “The noble and simple religio 
of Christ." Has he noticed how radically non-utilitarian Christ's religion io 
or how deeply it is rooted in the religion of Israel? or how essential to it 
is communion with God? In sum, has he noticed that the religion he admires 
involves the denial of what he asserts, the assertion of what he denies? 


TOfessor 


RALPH E. STEDMAN, 


Counter Altack from the East. By C. E. M. Joan. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. 269. Price 7s. 6d.) 

The attraction which military metaphors have for so many ardent votaries 
of peace has led Mr. Joad to misname his latest book. It should have been 
rather “Sanity from the East,” or even “Salvation from the East." For he is 
concerned to argue that what contemporary Western civilization needs, if it 
is to escape from its profound inner malaise, from its futilities and frustrations, 
and the jeopardy into which they have brought the world, is the recovery of 
the sense of values which can only (it seems to be implied) be learned from the 
philosophy of Hinduism as expounded by Professor Radhakrishnan. In this 
remarkable personality and gifted thinker Mr. Joad sees a “liaison officer” 
uniquely fitted to interpret the West and the East to each other, and witha 
message of hope which the West cannot afford to ignore. Apart froma vigorous 
prologue and epilogue in which the moral is applied, the whole book is occupied 
with expounding Radhakrishnan’s philosophy, and draws copiously upon 
his writings, especially the Hibbert Lectures, An Idealist View of Life. Out 
of some 160 citations from Radhakrishnan nearly a hundred are from this 
book. 

Mr. Joad remarks that “it is a defect of his method that the reader B 
sometimes not as clear as he would like to be, whether Radhakrishnan 5 
speaking his own mind or revealing the mind of others.” The same criticism 
must certainly be made upon this book. Occasionally the author interpo 
an explicit caveat or frank note of dissent. More often we are left rather vagi 
as to how far he accepts the contentions he states with such lucidity. In by 
main, however, he clearly does accept much of the Indian thinker’s philosoP ^ 
as of particular importance and relevance to-day. ; tance, 

Many readers will feel that Mr. Joad has exaggerated, if not the impo py i5 
at any rate the novelty of his discovery. That Radhakrishnan's philosoP 
original in the best sense of the word, that is, a piece of thinking at Bt 
it would be an impertinence to question. But that many of the pO. new 
has reached, and which are here proclaimed as a gospel for our times, ar from 
to Western thought even in the expressions that clothe them 18 2 
obvious. The symbolic nature of religious creeds; the reconciliat B 
and the Absolute; the treatment of the problem of evil and the P g othe 
freedom; the validity in principle of religious knowledge; 02 : 


these 
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> atters Mr. Joad surely did not need to go so far east in order to find the 
trines he $0 much appreciates, 

Eu is more, he is most grotesquely unfair to the philosophy of the 

Christian religion, which he appears indeed never to have attempted to study 

: mpathetically (e.g. see two foolish comments, pp. or, 208). Nor for that 


“matter is he fair to Christianity as a whole, which seems to mean to him 


chiefly the Inquisition and the wars of religion. It is very different with 
Hinduism. Apart from a few perfunctory references to its perverted and 
debased features, we are asked to judge it from the exalted eclectic idealism 
of Radhakrishnan. Western sectarian intolerance is then effectively, and easily, 
contrasted with “the Hindu theary that every human being, every group, and 
every nation has an individuality worthy of reverence,” When we look 
eastwards we are, it appears, to ignore such practical comments upon this 
theory as temple prostitution and untouchability, just as when we look at the 
West we are to ignore the interpretation of the meaning of Christianity of a 
Francis or a John Woolman. But in truth there is something meretricious 
about this sharp contrast of West and East. Mr. Joad, obsessed with con- 
temporary tendencies, simplifies his chiaroscuro altogether too drastically, 
Monism since the time of Parmenides has been as native to the West as 
pluralism; and very naturally, for it expresses one of the most fundamental 
human needs, It is certainly not “obvious” (p. 142) that the affirmation of an 
unchangeable reality "comes from the East." 

On the whole the book does more credit to the author's enthusiasm than 
to his judgment. It seems to have been written in a hurry and contains some 
hasty comments which the author would probably admit were inaccurate, 
eg. the linking of “theories of the Alexander or Bergson type,” on p. 142, or 
the reference to Plato, on p. 136. Yet, when all is said, the author is, if he will 
pardon a figure of speech so flagrantly Christian, upon the side of the angels. 
And for his pungent comments upon “‘the need of the West" many readers 
will be grateful. 

J. W. Harvey. 


- 
D 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickenson. By E. M. Forster. (London: E. Arnold & Co. 
1934. Pp. x + 277. Price 1os. 6d.) 


Mr. Forster has produced a singularly interesting portrait of his friend, 
S. of the most considerable thinkers and writers of the age. In what sense 
E a philosopher? Throughout his life, inspired first by Shelley, then by 
0 S and Goethe, he brooded over what may be termed the deeper problems 
ed in the universe, diving into them by various approaches, the ordered 
deae of his friend McTaggart, the mysticism of Plotinus, the values 
oou by poetry, music, and painting, with more timid glances at the 
Possibilio physics and psychology. He never attained, or believed in, the 
absolute yack Winning a philosophic system, was not concerned „with the 
unli S or ultimates. He realized himself as a questioner in a changing world, 
qualifiey i get full satisfaction to questions the validity of which was SS 
thought ud thelimitations of his nature and understanding. When young 
I should z there must be some way of reaching ultimate truths (or pem 
thing ‘hae ultimate experience) by some short cut. I suppose the E 
thisidea» / PPened to me, in the course of my life, was the disappearance 2 
Us auima]c. P. 229). “ The world is incomprehensible, and must ee d 
b. 231). ules, though the best thing about it is our shots to compre en 
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It is significant that most of his early writings as a young Cambri dge De’ i 
on Ų 


were poems, usually sonnets. For this meant that imagination, kindleg 
emotion, was to him a better mode of self-realization than reasoning ; 
getting at the values of life. But he was capable of close, clear thinking un 
a wonderful vigour and beauty of expression in the fields of Personal th 
social conduct, as illustrated in his dialogues in The Meaning of CS, 
Modern Symposium, and Justice and Liberty. a : zi 

But a deep concern (in the Quaker sense) for civilization drew him Out 
his donnish seclusion. The Letters from John Chinaman won him anata 
acceptance as a critic, ; : 
of experience to his sensitive mind. He began to feel an obligation to tum 
his studies of history and political institutions to practical utility for the 
education of a wider public opinion. Though continuing to write on tT 
Greek View of Life" and on religious topics, he found himself drawn into the 
political field as new issues of Peace and Liberty came up. When the immediate 
shock of the War subsided, he set himself with courage and pertinacity to 
plan for the salvation of the world by means of a League of Nations. The 
so-called “Bryce scheme" for internationalism was mainly his productio, 
and he lent his mind and pen for years to the furtherance of this policy, 
subordinating to it all other interests. His great book, The International 
Anarchy, 1904-1914, published in 1926, is the most powerful exposition of 
the deeper causes of the War that has appeared. In the last years of his life, 
he returned to Plato and Goethe, even putting Plato for the first time on 
“the wireless.” 

He had a free, rich, shy, but truly social nature, with great tolerance and 
a faith in the goodness and reasonability of man sufficient to warrant a belie 


in human progress. 
J. A. Hopson. 


Religion and History. By JAMES CLARK McKerrow, M.B. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1934. Pp. ix + 193. Price 6s. net.) 


The two essays which make up the volume do not fulfil the expectation 
which the title awakens, that there will be an adequate consideration of the 
influence of religion on history, or of history as a factor in religion; nor n 
they the close connection with one another that the words on the pap Eu 
suggest: “ Two essays, one dealing with religious history from 2 px i 
point of view, the other with secular history from a religious point at ea; 
The first is a sociological study of the evolution of society in run ory; 
religion is mentioned as one element in the evolution; the second is @ : z df 
not original, for similar views have been before advanced, but ecoent a 
the origin of Christianity; the first is decidedly the better, though uw 
shorter of the two, as it offers an interesting discussion of the Print T 
Sociology. The author rejects the view of Sociology as a study of th A 
of individuals in a society, and insists on the unity of society 25 an oE olili 
à body, and a mind. He describes two types of social bodies, 
(Greek) and the economies (the older empires); he recognizes lization“. 
has a “mental” aspect, which is not to be identified with its Civ fip thee” 
maintains that in society there is an economic evolution, 27 ]d-econo 
continuity in evolution. The economic evolution is towards 2 y ental sid? 
a mutual dependence in this sphere of all nations, but on die T iscuss 
does not expect an international evolution, but closes with a 0 
national economy. His attitude is that of naturalism, 
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ae second essay is entitled Evolution in the Light of Religion; but this 
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ality, but not teleology. Changes simply “happen.” Evolution produces 
and events, and not the reverse, and we should offer no judgment 


„title has no necessary relations with the contents. The thesis maintained is 
that there never was actually an Apostolic Age, that Christianity began 
petween A.D. 7° and 135 in Gnostic Christianity, a blending of pagan philo- 
sophy with Jewish Messianism, that for the cultured the ideal Saviour sufficed, 
but for the simple folk belief in a historical personality was necessary; that 
Catholic Christianity emerged out of the Gnostic, but turned against it, and 
claimed à basis in an Apostolic Age. He maintains that Christ is “mythical,” 
not an historical figure, that “modernist” criticism has not left much of the 
historical Jesus, that ‘‘whether Christian doctrine and legend crystallized 
about a real person of that name (Jesus) is a matter of some historical interest, 
but of no importance for Christianity whatever; a mere man cannot be the 
Saviour.” “What is important for those who have the cause of religion, which 
is the cause of humanity, at heart, is the ever-increasing scepticism among the 
educated—and we are all educated now—as to the alleged historical basis of 
Christianity. The hungry sheep look up to hireling shepherds (pp. 88-89). 
This statement which offers the reason for the reconstruction of history 
which follows calls for comment. There is a large number of competent, . 
responsible scholars who would deny the negative position of extreme modern- 
ism in regard to the historical Jesus; it is simply not true that there is “an 
ever-increasing scepticism among the educated," if among the educated are 
included all Christian scholars and thinkers; to describe the ministers of the 
Christian religion as “‘hirelings” is not evidence, but abuse, which discredits 
the writer himself. He expresses his concern for religion, and does on several 
occasions mention God; but on page 56 he omits from the quotation from 
Micah the words “with thy God," in view of the doubtful convenience of the 
fiction of a corporate religious consciousness in modern, as contrasted with 
ancient societies, and seems to regard theism as unnecessary. His theory 
cannot be combated in detail in the pages of PHILOSOPHY; but even were his 
theory not as arbitrary as it is, he does not show the competence of knowledge 
which would justify the confidence of judgment he allows himself; assumptions 
for the most part usurp the place of argument. His essay can claim no value 
as a contribution to the discussion of a subject of so great importance. 

A. E. GARVIE. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pierce. Vol. III. Exact Logic (Published 
Papers). Edited by CHARLES HartsHorn and PAUL Weiss. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 

h Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xiv + 433. Price $5; 248. 6d. nett.) 
qu collected papers are concerned in the main with the logic of rela- 
ealin the logic of mathematics, the devising of a suitable symbolism for 

Rl yn both, and the ultimate analysis or philosophy of symbolism, 

Most ancal proof, and the forms of facts. . 

St of the book is now of mainly historical interest, showing how Pierce, 


ee with the work of Boole, “developed the logic of propositions, pro- 


i S ) C 
approxi, functions, and the logic of relations, up to the point where these 


Cedur, 


* ate to a calculus which is adequate to the actual deductive pro- 
exemplified by mathematics.” 


1 Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, p: 16. 
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The editors’ claim that Boole was one of the most original and ore "RS 
logicians of the nineteenth century is well substantiated; apart from mi 
developments mentioned above, one 1s constantly surprised by remarks 
which anticipate the best modern work. See for example 20 on the logic | 
of mathematics, and 361, 418, and 419 on the diagrammatic function A 
language.! Soe z : 

Although Pierce accepts with an unquestioning mnaiveié characteristic of 
the symbolic logician “an ideal world of which the real world is but a frag. 
ment” (527), yet on the whole he is anxious to remove the superfluous: [ 
sometimes he believes symbols to illuminate more than they do (e.g. 44 4): 
but his faith is not blind (e.g. 515). ; 

Pierce was not merely a man of great ability. He thought afresh, And it 
is worth reminding oneself at the present time that the study of first-rate 
and first-hand thinkers of the past is often very fruitful even when they 
were concerned with subjects in which advances have since been made, 

Besides a table of contents and general index, the editors have provided 
a list of topics of historical interest and another list of topics of general 
interest. The latter should, I think, have included Propositional Function 420, 

421, and Material Implication 374, 441 f. Pierce is illuminating on the pro- ^ | 
positional function and thus on the variable, though Nature of the Vaviable 94 
is pretty useless. Demonstrative Symbols and Hecceities (particulars) ave P | 
mentioned in 361, 419, and 460. A more complete table of references to topics | 
of general interest would have been welcome in view of the disjointed 
presentation entailed by the chronological order. 

Joun Wispow. 


Books received also:— j 


Various. Philosophy of Society (Papers of American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Ninth Annual Meeting). Editor: C. A. Hart, Ph.D. Phila- 
delphia: The Dolphin Press. 1934. Pp. xii + 203. $1.50. 

M. C. Naum. The Aesthetic Response. An Antinomy and its Resolution. Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. Pp. 56. l 

J. T. PEDDIE. The Economic Mechanism of Scripture. The Cure for the World 
Crises. London: Williams & Norgate Ltd. 1934. Pp. xvi + 381. 10s. 

N. Bour. Atomic Theory and the Description of Nature. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1934. Pp. 119. 6s. : 2 

A. K. Coomaraswamy. A New Approach to the Vedas. An Essay in Trans 
-lation and Exegesis. London: Luzac & Co. 1933. Pp. ix + 116. 58. 

W. McDoucarr, F.R.S. Religion and the Sciences of Life. London: Methuen 

: & Co. 1934. Pp. xiii + 263. 8s. 6d. 

M: LoEWENTHAL (Foreword by J. S. Macdonald, F.R.S.). Life and Sot! 
Outlines of a Future Theoretical Physiology and of a Critical Philosophy: 
London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Pp. 291. 8s. 6d. the 

E. G. Hows, M.B., B.S., D.P.M. Morality and Reality. An Essay 0" ™ 
Law of Life. London: Gerald Howe Ltd. 1934. Pp. 136. 6s. ) 

' W. R, INcE. Liberty and Natural Rights. (Herbert Spencer Lecture, 2 
London: Oxford Clarendon Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934. PP: 35. e 

J. C. GREGORY, B.Sc., F.I.C. Combustion from Heracleitos to Lavoisier. Lon 
Edward Arnold & Co. 1934. Pp. vii J- 231. ros. 6d. 

R. G. Lecce (Rev.). Christian Theism in Contemporary Thought. 
the author, St. Mark’s Vicarage, London, E.9. Pp. 92. 2s. 6d- 


Copies from 


* My references are throughout to the numbered paragraphs: ; 
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LEGGE (Rev.)- Seer, Scribe and Sage. Being Studies in Judaism during 

S re Greek Period. Copies from the author, St. Mark’s Vicarage, London, 
> Dp. 24. IS. 

oH ae Ethical Movement in Great Britain. A Documentary History. 

G. tion: The Farleigh Press. 1934. Pp. 95. 

i Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from 19oo 
fo 1932. Compiled by W. A. Hammond. (Revised edition.) New York: 
Longmans Green & Co. 1934. Pp. 205. pee 

C LaMBEK (Tr. by A. Kortsen). Government by the Principle of Moral Justice. 

' London: Williams & Norgate Ltd. 1934. Pp. 96. 4s. 6d. 
R. V. FELDMAN, M.A. (Preface by C. C. J. Webb.) The Domain of Selfhood. 
"London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Pp. 212. ros. 6d. 

Gm HENRY LAMBERT, Ix.C.M.G., C.B., F.S.A. The Nature of History. London: 
Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. viii + 94. 5s. 

R. CanNAP (Ir. by M. Black). The Unity of Science. (Psyche Miniatures.) 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. 1934. Pp. ror. 2s. 6d. 

H. A. Wotrson. The Philosophy of Spinoza. Unfolding the Latent Processes 
of his Reasoning. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934. Vol. I. Pp. xix + 440. 
Vol. II. Pp. xii + 424. $7.50 (31s. 6d.) the two volumes. 

H, P. FAIRCHILD, General Sociology. New York: J. Wiley & Sons. London: 
Chapman & Hall Ltd. 1934. Pp. x + 633. 23s. 

E, E. Ricuarpson, B.S., M.S., M.D., Ph.D. The Philosophy of the Future. 
(Society of Philosophical Enquiry of Washington, D.C., Publications.) 
Pp. 22. 

A.C. EwrxG, M.A., D.Phil., Litt.D. Idealism: A Critical Survey. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1934. Pp. viii + 450. 218. 

Mrs. Ruys Davins, D.Litt., M.A. Outlines of Buddhism: A Historical Sketch. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1934. Pp. ix + 117. 58. : 

T.E. Jessor, M.A., B.Litt. A Bibliography of George Berkeley. (Inventory 

of Berkeley's Manuscript Remains by A. A. Luce, D.D.) London: Oxford 

University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp. xi + 99. 7s. 6d. 

Lawron, The Drama of Life after Death. A Study of the Spiritualist 

Religion. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1934. Pp. xxvii - 668. $3.75. 

«S. RUSSELL, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.L.S. The Behaviour of Animals. An Intro- 


Er to its Study. London: Edward Arnold & Co. 1934. Pp. viii + 184. 


2 


ae Yoga and Western Psychology: A Comparison. London: Oxford 
Dg oy Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp. 248. 58. ; 

"li ree M.A., D.Phil. (Foreword by A. B. Keith, D.C.L., D.Litt). 
Quee ona D evelopment of Religion in Vedic Literature. London: 
1228, 6d Diversity Press; Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp. xvi + 378. 

H. TREVELYAN, 

Ongmans, Gr 

`~ FLücrr. M 


The Popular Background to Goethe’s Hellenism. London: 
cen & Co, 1934. Pp. xii + 107. 7s. 6d. : 
essays p en and theiy Motives. Psycho-Analytical Studies. (With two 
W 1934 Pp. Ingeborg Flügel) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. - 
Jaren vt + 289. ros. 6d 
AEG : E 5 : : 

y Develop, (Tr. R. Robinson), Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of his 
W Pp, eee London: Oxford Clarendon Press ; Humphrey Milford. 1934. 
VN) Pb ONSE 
London: ¢ M.A., D.Phil, Inivoduction to Green’s Moral Philosophy. 
‘= Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1934. Pp. 224. 78. 6d. 
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Har Davar, M.A., Ph.D. Hints for Self-Culture. London: C. A. Watts & uA 
Ltd. 1934. Pp. ix + 366. 55. ; : 

M. G. Parks. Introduction to Keyserling. An Account of the Man and hi 
Work. London: J. Cape Ltd. 1934. Pp. 287. 7S. 6d. sof 

Editor: F. Mason; Introduction by Sir J. A. Thomson, LLD) Ali 0 


Various. ( : f 
The Great Design. Order and Intelligence in Nature. London: G. Duck 


worth & Co. 1934. Pp. 324. 8s. 6d. — 

Various. Individual Psychology and Practice (II). London: The C. W, Daniel | 
Co. 1934. Pp. 57. 28. 6d. 

C. D. Burns, D.Lit. (Preface by Dr. G. P. Gooch). A New Faith foy a Na, 
Age. London: The Ethical Union. 1934. Pp. 22. 24d. 

P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A. The Philosophy of Bhedàbheda. Madras: Srinivasa 
Varadachari & Co. 1934. Pp. xvi + 366. Rs. 5; 7s. 6d. 

W. Brown, D.M., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. Psychology and Psychotherapy. (3rd ed) 
London: E. Arnold & Co., 1934. Pp. vi + 252. 12s. 6d. 

W. M. TzAPE. Supplement to The Secret Lore of India, consisting of Addi- 
tional Selections from the Upanishads, with Notes. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
& Sons. 1934. Pp. 32. 2s. 

A. J. SuNavaLA (Prefatory Note by F. W. Thomas; Foreword by S. Lévi). 
Adarsha Sadhu: An Ideal Monk. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1934. Pp. xiv + 185. 5s. 

' C. F. Harrop. Carlyle and German Thought: 1819-1834. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford, | 
1934. Pp. xii + 346. $2.50. 

M. É. BnÉurER. La Notion de Renaissance dans l'Histoire de la Philosophie, 
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Ta syllabus for the Session 1934—35 is in course of preparation, and copies 
will be sent to all members in September. ; 
During the Session which has just closed members have again been 
privileged to listen to many distinguished lecturers in the various branches 
of philosophy. Both in regard to the Lecture Courses and Evening Meetings 
the Session has been successful. 
The Annual General Meeting will be held on Wednesday, July 4th, at 
1 MAII Hall, 14, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. Short 
J* Peches will be made by the President, the Chairman of the Institute, and 
ý fessor John Macmurray. : : 2 
that s ue r begs leave to remind all interested in the work of the Institute 
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in Min * in Czecho-Slovakia from 2nd to 7th September, as announced Ix 
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The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading g exponents ? 
- various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the gencral poblic 
with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women ; in eve 
walk of life for greaten clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in huma; jq. 


affairs. : 
With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 
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lectures by leading exponents in the more important Subjects 
‘coming within the scope of Philosophy. All branches of 
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Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology, 
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(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (free to members). 
(3) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. . 
(4) Gives guidance,and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 
reading. 
(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 
(6) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, Liver- 
. pool, Manchester, Northumberland and Dum angi Sheffield, 


Further information and forms of application for membership ‘ 
may be had on application to the Director of Studies, Univer sity, Hall,: 
14 Gordon Soare London, W.C. 1. 
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EDITORIAL 


| From the days of Thales it has been a common taunt against > - 
| philosophy that it is a form of star-gazing without relation to 
earthly things. Yet it would be strange if the study which Plato 
| defined as "the contemplation of all time and existence" had 
|: mthing to say of that portion of time and existence that is passing 
| before our eyes. As a matter of fact the revolutionary changes that 
| “going on and taking different forms about us are each pro- 
=k claimed in the name of a philosophy of life—a theory of what makes 
| le worth living, and of the means to attain it. If, moreover, the 
| Man issue that is being fought out in the politics of nations at the 
4 present moment is that of democracy versus one or other form of 
| ihatorship, the relation between it and the main issue of philosophy : 
| ps to the eyes. 
* 


From the 5 
Ru the heart 
y and that 


* »* * * 


ys when Parmenides declared that all things are one 
of the world at peace, Heraclitus that things are 
“phy hag p War is the father of them all, the problem of philo- 
United, ho Suto see how these two elements in things can be 
Rie with the ‘unity and order of the whole can be made com- 
the f hn thé freedom of the parts, permanence and stability with 
le de T of new creation. Have unity and peace their principle 
ue A of human life itself because it partakes of the wider 
TO be ot Nature at. large whose child it is? Or have they for - 
«tw. forced from Without? There were those who saw in the. 
nt lang JSt the struggle between these two principles. On the 
"sche pi a new Heracliteanism whose chief prophet was 
Pitted against it was a new Parmenideanism of an innate 
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reasonableness in men strong enough in the end to permeate E 7 


take the sting out of their differences: all that was needed was that ( 
í 
| 


the world should be free from the menace of force in orter to E 
reason scope to operate. On the one hand, as Lord Sankey\put it a ( 7 
other day, belief in ome man (or one class), on the other hans, eliet Y 
in man. What has changed all this and clouded this great hope? 7^ |. 


í 


* * * * » 


"A 
It would take more than a few editorial paragraphs to tell the 
whole story, if it could ever be told at all. But one or two things ' 
stand clearly out. What has been called “the art of living together,” 
as the highest and more difficult of all the arts, requires, as they do, 
long preparation. It is the child of a long tradition and of seÑ / 
discipline in peoples. It cannot be acquired by any one at a moments 4 
notice. In the second place, for a century now the question has been t 
no longer merely a political one. Men have found that political 
freedom is bound up with economic. Besides the domination by 
individuals or classes, there was the domination by industrial 
circumstances and by the power that control of them gives 
Yet this too might yield to reason; and the turn of the century 
seemed to open a way of extending the reign of reason and conscience 
over the abuses of industry by the establishment of social services . 
and safeguards against the appeal to naked force. Into this prospect 
of orderly progress broke the War. One might have thought that it 
would have taught on a large scale the futility of force. So to some 
extent it did. It awakened a new sense of the solidarity of mankind |. 
and of reason as the only way. Unfortunately the lesson was little 
more than skin deep. Force was relied upon for the maintenance 
of peace. The belief in it was scotched but not killed. The Wæ | - 
itself had even accustomed men to the idea of it as a means of getting | 
their ends, and when the political and economic hopes the War had -4 
stimulated were delayed the idea recurred. 


* * * * Ld 


It is unprofitable to ask Who began it? Whoever did forgot m 
force begets force, and can in the end beget nothing else, and E 
the appeal to it is spreading like a conflagration from np i 
nation on the Continent. Whether the flames will be allow? nm 
leap the Channel depends on the wisdom and firmness of our ore 
ment. Meantime philosophers may see in these revolutions ams flict 
that goes far deeper than a conflict between parties. It is the oe of 
which Whitehead has described in his great book Advenit ye 
Ideas, as that between Force and Persuasion. If, as h 
creation of the world, that is to say the world of civiliz 


e Say, ] 
S 
ed onde 
the victory of persuasion over force,” then it is no Jes 
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tence of that world that is at stake. Are what the same writer 

“gentler modes of human relation" and the "inherent per- 
guasiVeness' of ideas" alias the divine persuasion,” which religion 
1 calls Grace, to be allowed to continue their creative work, or are we to 
^ 3 doomed to the stagnancy and stale repetition which is all that a 


; ; OR A culture can offer to our afflicted hearts? Let us not deceive 
3i ourselves by specious arguments which strive to make the Worse 
D sppeat the better cause. The truth that the recurrence of force, 
however unavoidable, is the disclosure of the failure of civilization, 
confronts us in its austere simplicity and shatters all such Sophistries. 
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THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPRy J, 


(LETTER TO THE ÉDITOR FROM Sır HERBERT SAMUEIN 
President of the Institute) " 


My DEAR EDITOR, 

You have suggested that the Journal of the Institute might 
render a useful service if it could become a forum of discussion on | ` 
living issues, and you have done me the honour to invite me to |: | 
open a correspondence which would have that aim. But I make no | 
pretence to be a professional philosopher; I am only, as Geor. j 
Moore puts it, “prone to philosophy”; and if I accept your NIE 
tion, it is less with the hope of making any positive contribution “| 
of my own, than with the desire of urging upon philosophers of 
authority, on behalf of the ordinary man, the need of an effort more 
effective than hitherto, to give direction in these difficult times toa 
troubled world. 

' We are experiencing now the results of the freedom of thought 
which has been established during the last two or three centuries. 
The old ontology, the old ethics, and the old social order, based 
upon systems of theology that were generally accepted, are crumbling 
under the influence of new ideas inspired by the discoveries of science. | 
Urgent practical questions—of personal and social morality, of | , 
economic organization, of international relationship— press upon the, 
peoples, but the leaders of thought give little guidance for their | 
solution. This generation is dissatisfied, anxious, apprehensive. It | 
feels itself as in a ship, launched on an unknown sea, withouR | ~ 
navigator, chart, or compass. Since the old theologies cannot meet | 
the new problems, and since science cannot claim to deal with the .< 
larger issues, men are asking what philosophy has to say to the 
present age. 

What indeed has it to say? When I am asked by some yours 
man or woman to suggest one or two books which will convey the 
message of philosophy to these times, what books are there that 
should recommend? 

There is no doubt that the ordinary man is repelled from philosophy | 
by its incessant discussion of epistemology. Common sense dede 
that the objective world is real, as real "in its own right z dis- 
example, the existence of the planet Neptune before anyone eect 
covered it; that ourminds and their capacity to perceive the ob] tions 
world are real also; that the media through which the perce? | y 
are invoked are real as well; and that our ideas are the P? 
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the three. Is it odes 2: * er "use o 
3e. and that we shou en pass on to the things that are urgent? 
OS of philosophy detain us with lengthy and subtle discussions 
n the nature of “the Good, on the problem of “Evil,” on the 
ES er understanding of conceptions such, for example, as “Colour.” 
/ pat the ordinary man is beginning to suspect that the philosopher is 
«| /psessed by generalizations of his own creation, that represent 
- pothing actual or existent. b 
Take "Colour" for example. The physicist has discovered that 
various groups of atoms have the capacity of absorbing rays of light 
of certain wave-lengths which happen to fall upon them and of 
* reflecting rays of other wave-lengths. Those groups of atoms which 
constitute, let us say, the surface of a table may reflect a set of 
pi. of one of these wave-lengths so that it passes through the 
^ etina of my eye to my brain; they may be of that wave-length 
which produces there a sensation which I am accustomed to call 
seeing the colour yellow; when another set of rays of a different 
wave-length impinges upon the eye, I say that I see the colour 
geen. Consequently the table is said to be yellow or green as 
the case may be. Human beings generalize from a number of such 
inidents and say that there is such a thing in the universe as 
. "Colour." We then begin to formulate a series of philosophic problems 
about "Colour," and are disappointed to find that they never lead to 
any clear and agreed conclusion. May it not be that no conclusion is 
possible, and for the reason that we are trying to start from a point 
Which is imaginary to reach a non-existent goal? 
` -So also with “Evil” or “the Good." There are things, thoughts, or 
deeds Which, for reasons of our own that can be explained, we describe 
S evils,” and others which we describe as "goods"; and it may be 
. | “tVenient to classify them into groups, and finally to bring the 
N es together into comprehensive units, and to call them “Evil” or 
"ficto ood." But such generalizations are only what Vaihinger termed 
sin. abSfractions." They may be useful for purposes of dis- 
ias n ut philosophy, I venture to suggest, has lost its influence 
: Ee d largely because it has persisted in treating them as 
tot be D alues," says Alexander, “are human inventions. May it 
| latis so gely for the reason that the ordinary man recognizes that 
| traction’ the philosopher would have him treat these fictional 
re me as fundamentally important, that there is the present 
Tt wil] iud philosophy and life? : 
Reatest 4, € disputed that one of the greatest gifts, perhaps the 
| the establi at science has made to philosophy in the modern age is 
Uste Shment of Evolution as the key to one part of the cosmic - 
: hag not be far as it relates to human development, such evolution 
n self-conscious: it had been largely the outcome of what 
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Whitehead calls “senseless agencies.” But now philosophy, pas. |. 
itself on science, may bring us into an era of. Conscious Evolution E 
Cannot the philosophers give to a generation that is intellectually | 
starved some sustenance drawn from that conception, leaving 
epistemology, at all events for the time being, in the background: NE 
relating itself directly and deliberately to the needs of life; seeking Y 
to answer the anxious questionings of the individual, of the society, \ 


f all mankind? 
or all man Yours faithfully, 


HERBERT SAMUEL, 


February 26, 1934. 
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N^ THE LEADERSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY: 

E 4 HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A., D.Lir. 

Tue positions that I would support in regard to the question whether 
nilosophy has any relation to, practice are as follows. In the first 
place, there are certain problems of modern civilization, and those 

amongst the most crucial, with which philosophy alone can deal. 

Y In the second place, in spite of appearances to the contrary, the 
| vesent age will not be deaf to the voice of philosophy, if it can 
ps with sufficient clearness and power to secure a hearing. The 
problems to which I refer do not belong to the sphere of science, in 
the strict modern sense. Science 1s triumphant in its own sphere, 
put it is not concerned primarily with the values of human existence, 
or the activity of the mind by which they are discovered, pursued, 
| enjoyed. But it is in respect to the values, the ideas we have inherited 
from Greece and Palestine, the conception of the future of our 
dvilization, or whether it has any future, that we are in greatest 
confusion to-day. This confusion can be dispelled neither by con- 
templating the unparalleled additions to knowledge concerning the 
mature of things, which we owe to science, nor the astounding 
transformations in the conditions and forms of our life, which the 
pplication of new knowledge is bringing about. So far as can be 

‘discovered in history, no closely similar situation has previously 

‘curred. Crises having certain analogous aspects have no doubt 

fxisted. Such a crisis there may have been—in miniature, though 

me atably important for subsequent history—in the Athens of 
the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.C. Its importance was 

"'écly due to the fact that a supreme philosophic genius was there 

ee to it, and to the function which philosophy was called 

ete Perform. It must be admitted that from an immediately 

3 regard standpoint Plato failed. It might possibly be argued that 

in s the application of his teaching to his own day he worked 

Uccegs S of failure. He knew—as might be maintained— 

phic = € Impossible in his attempt to realize his ideal of philo- 
is ieee ee at Syracuse, in any case on his last visit. Only 
| @temeg e that it was the proper business of philosophy to show 
| "he a or the ills and wrongs of men and states induced him, 
| I T Sixty, to leave the Academy and the free and serene 
la, er tele contains a line of thought presented in a paper given to the 


j fenis sdiversity Ethical Society, December 5, 1933, and entitled "The 
hilosophy,” but it has been recast. 
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pursuit of truth and wisdom for the storms and discomf 
misgoverned city. And, in spite of the unrivalled persuasi 


Orts of. {i 


: ae VEness of 
his language, was there not something of the spirit of failure, n | 


his exposition in the Republic, of the way to reform the state? Evenn | 


SNS LIUM 


however, if Plato was not convinced of the unpracticability of th 3 
pattern of the ideal polis, has not history wholly rejected it, whether L 
with the ridicule of students, Sophists, and mob that Glauco; 
anticipated, the melancholy resignation of the Emperor-philosopher 
Marcus, Aurelius, or the tragic blindness of the actual course of 
events for over two thousand years? For I venture to disagree with 
the Dean of St. Paul’s suggestion of a similarity between Plato's 
Republic and any modern theory or practice of dictatorship, | 


( 

] 

The view, nevertheless, that the philosopher, though spectator qt. | . 
all time and all existence, is also.particularly concerned with his 

own age, to which Plato's life, teaching, and constant criticism of 

tendencies of the day undoubtedly testify, seems to be true. We 


cannot be content with the idea of philosophy as only arising at the 


A 


close of an age—the owl of Minerva which, in Hegel’s saying, appears 
in the twilight, when the shapes of life have grown old and cold, 
We might ask, What has the owl been doing in the daylight? Has 
it been asleep, and would this state qualify it for the analysis of 
that which has vanished with the day? The chief tendencies of what 
Professor Hartmann terms in his last book, The Problem of Spiritual 
Being? the “Objective Mind” of a people or an age, cannot be 
known in all their actuality except by those amongst whom they 
prevail. Hartmann refers to the chief provinces of objective Mind 
as the following: Language, production, technique, the existing 
moral customs, recognized law, predominant valuations, prevailing 
morals, traditional form of education and culture, ruling type of 
sentiment, prevalent tone determining taste, tendencies of art and 
of artistic understanding, the position of knowledge and science, \ 
ruling world outlook in every form, myth, religion, philosophy. " 
“These provinces of content," he adds, “are not only incomparable 

(or incommensurable) “but highly unequal in value. . . - Also 4 
different times we have the domination of one or the other, and : ue 
subordination of the rest.” He conceives Objective Mind as ison 

in nature, in a sense which renders his conception different m 
that of Hegel. Essential to it is that as living mind it is in 2 5 ie d 

of continual change. It cannot outlast its time. Only OIE 
mind,” including the objects of art, literature, law, science, dei 
concepts, is in some respects and degrees super-temporal. 

to this conception not to examine or criticize it, but ee re 
catalogue of the domains of objective mind it gives 2 ey ag 
prehensive summary of those contents and characters pues x 


* Das Problem des geistigen Seins. 


| 
| 
( 
\ 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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W ich must be interpreted by contemporaneous philosophy if the 
a. Mera tation is to have value for historic development, or even to 
(jm M understood by posterity. For whether or not we find their 

Es e in “objective mind," we may agree with Professor Hartmann 
eu in their inmost nature they do not outlive their time. Also 
eyl AE e are qualities and tendencies, taken for granted as self-evident 


ry tne? ‘ority. of those living in their mi 

hy the majority [o ose living in their midst, which only the 
: philosophic mind can discern as not self-evident, except under con- 
ditions relative to the age. 
Plato’s view, then, of the necessity of philosophy to the sanity 


; | of the world in any period appears still to hold good, however little 
X it has been acknowledged or realized in history. The purpose of this 
+ | article, however, is not to attempt any sounding of the depth of 
N Ks meaning, in the thesis that cities would never cease from ills 
( f until they submitted to the rule of philosophy. It is possible, or even 
1 probable, that he looked far beyond the creation of the perfect 
, 4 Greek community which must be assured in security even against 
other Greeks and is charged with no mission to the world. It is not 
the constructive but the critical line of his thought on which I propose 
; | very briefly to dwell, the significance of those hints he gives in regard 
t | to the profound critical work which philosophy must undertake, 
| | whether or not construction is yet possible. In the terrible indict- 
| | ments of Sophistry which occur in the Dialogues we may see the 
f 

| 


denunciation of a certain state of mind which he found to be very 
prevalent. This is characterized by loss of the sense of value and 
reality in life. In argument it is illustrated by preference for half- 
"truths and the specious type of ratiocination which plays with high 
abstractions in those provinces in which the concrete grasp of things 

i oe is most demanded. These are maladies of the mind which 
ae in all ages of civilization. It may be that they appear in 

4 heya forms at times when the efforts of man appear to be 
P ches with greatest determination to the use of reason in the 
citi of the modes of living and of human intercourse. Plato’s 
it ae apply to Sophistry, conscious and unconscious, wherever 
capin TS Sophist” in the Dialogue with that title is always 
id B E efforts of the “Eleatic Stranger" to define his nature. 
imitati, self in “Non-being.” After discussing the various kinds 
Str em € arts in which the imitation is taken for the reality, the 
to ra the of an imitative art of reasoning. "Is it not possible 
tans, when £ E hearts of young men by words poured through their 
Shibitin ; €y are still at a distance from the truth of facts, by 
tha = © them fictitious arguments and making them think 
‘Res? 7 are true, and that the speaker is the wisest of men in all 
n this Dialogue, as elsewhere, Plato insists on the principle 


* The Sophist, 234. Jowett’s translation. 
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that the chief disease of error is that which has its source fae. 
voluntary or unconscious ignorance. But it is in the Republic tha 2 
he pierces to this state of mind, as with the sharpness of a surgeon's Y° 
knife. It is due to the “Lie in the Soul.” This concept is introduces | j 
in connection with the criticism of the poet for representing pops E: 
as appearing in different characters; above all, for suggesting that V : 
the gods will either change themselves, or cause us to believe that ( 
they change, and go about in various forms. “That lie which is [is 
in very truth (if I may so speak)," says Socrates, ‘‘is hateful to” 4 
both gods and men. To lie with the highest part of himself, and in 
regard to the highest matters, no one willingly would do. . . . What 
I mean is that to lie in the soul concerning realities, and there t 
be ignorant and to cherish falsehood, all would most avoid and. 
abhor.": : ; \ 

This passage, which expresses something that is fundamental in || 

Plato’s philosophy, seems to make clear that his conception of the 
meaning of truth went beyond that which we endeavour to make . 
precise in our efforts to determine its nature in theory of knowledge, 
It is inseparable from an interpretation of the significance of human 
existence as consisting in the contact of the individual with the 
real sources of his being. Misunderstanding in regard to those parts 
of experience in which the essential self is less implicated is not so 
fatal. It may more easily be removed. It does not affect that part 
of his being which, underlying all his experience, can only with 
the greatest difficulty suffer a complete change. This it is which, 
constituting (as we may perhaps interpret) personal identity, can | 
only escape from the false view of life, which is the worst evil ant“ 
error, by the type of process described allegorically in the Myth 
of the Den, when the individual is brought out of the den and, 
turned to the light, thus leaving behind illusions and unrealities, 
and entering a different world.? 

Following the indications which are given by Plato of the 
of philosophic criticism of an age in its own present time, 
not necessarily assume that either in his time and socie 
any other on which the searchlight of such criticism is ca 
was or is present a larger measure of Sophistry, a more incur ds 
falsity in the soul, more widespread illusion than in other pe. 
The Prophet and Idealist will discern these phenomena mane 
society. The Pharisees of Jerusalem and the Sophists of A 
would have been found in other times and cities by '* 
Teachers who made them to be universal types. The incr 
consciousness, however, which is characteristic of 4 
which has had a long and turbulent history, alike in the P 
sphere and the sphere of mind, may make it less diffic v 

1 Republic, YI. 382. a Republit, 
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4 „tion to-day, using the glasses which Plato lends, to realize 
ree of the powerful illusions of the times, and ask for that further 
3 pi m which may help towards their exorcism. I would take as 

E. le illustration the idea which seems widely prevalent that by 
si sity, against their will, men will be driven to destroy their 
tion. This spectre stalks through much popular literature, 


à 
eN ome neces 


and affects, perhaps unconsciously, many who would not admit it 


t 
€ [asa reasoned belief, or even a sufficiently caused foreboding. It 
O | appears to result from influences mainly due to great illusions. 
a y" professor Whitehead, in his Science and the Modern World, refers 
t | ipa “radical inconsistency at the basis of modern thought . . . which 
0 T accounts for much that is half-hearted and wavering in our civiliza- 
l. | Gion.” “The enterprises produced by the individualistic energy of 
the European peoples presuppose physical action directed to final 
causes. But the science which is employed in their development is 
based on a philosophy which asserts that physical causation is 
supreme, and which disjoins the physical cause from the final end. 
It is not popular to dwell on the absolute contradiction here 
involved.”! Sir James Jeans has recently said that since Professor 
Whitehead made this observation (in 1926) the contradiction has 
been removed, since science has given up determinism. But it seems 
very doubtful whether the undermining of the “mechanistic” view 
in the work of some modern physicists is in fact a contribution to 
the solution of the ethical question. Whatever view, however, we 
may take in regard to the forms in which the free-will problem 
| {pears in relation to the changing background of science, the 
purposive form will continue to characterize practical life. It is 
inescapable, because the self is an active creative principle. The 
“ontradiction indicated by Professor Whitehead is injurious to clear 
b us Ng, or, to use his words, ‘‘enfeebles’’ it, “by reason of the 
TER ency lurking in the background," but it cannot, unless in 
f STR cases, hamper action. There is an analogous contradiction 
Sin lies, I think, a more insidious danger to the vigour of 
; eh €cause it occurs wholly within the directly practical field 
X coe I refer to the combination of assumptions of moral 
tthical aes the implication of historic necessity. We ae ba 
i any es; tminists, but it is hardly possible for this creed to a ss 
Not eos our course of action. The ethical determinists do 
Ds from the exercise of creative gifts in art or adventure. 
elesg M call upon theory to explain how such acts are, never” 
tve ^, C SSitated, but their works and deeds in form and spirit 
the 5, „at man is, as Aristotle says, a principle of action. Yet from 
mans TEE of recorded history a certain fatalism has pervaded 
tude in respect to the possibility of important changes 
* Science and the Modern World, Chapter V. — 
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in the tendencies and doings of men when acting together as crowd 
nations, peoples, and the difficulty of maintaining respect for hi 3 
great values of life when individuals are merged in such groù Ü 
and in rivalry with each other. In the famous reflections of Thuni 
dides on revolutions, it is said that the terrible calamities SN 
war brought upon the Greek cities are such as "always will be wi 
human nature remains the same." History up to our own án 
testifies to the truth of his picture of the effects of revolution, no. 
we feel as we read that, in the judgment of Thucydides, hus 
nature will remain the same. This may be termed a belief in historic ' 
necessity. The contradiction to which I would call attention exists 3 
when this creed is held, whether clearly or obscurely, by individuals | 
whose activities and mode of life testify to the assumption of 5 
practical freedom, whether or not'they have thought out a phil." | | 
sophy which entails this principle. 

Now, however deep our impression may be as we turn over the 
pages of history or of our daily newspapers, that obscure fortes : 
whose workings seem quite incalculable play a formidable part in | 
the historic process, whether we speak with some historians of | 
contingency and chance, or with Professor Whitehead of "senseles || 
agencies,"^ it is generally agreed that the energy or creative activity | 
of human individuals is the most important factor. Yet, as already f t 
noted, there seems to exist at least a deep-seated doubt. whether 
this creative energy can be consciously exercised by peoples in the 
mass or humanity as a whole, if not a conviction that this is impos: - 
sible. A voluntary advance to a higher level of life would accord-.’} 
ingly be inconceivable, except as an individual effort, or, if made by |. 
a community of like-minded persons, as enduring but for a limited 
time. The more permanent of such advances, it might be pointed: 
out, have, on the whole, taken place unconsciously, and of none 
can it yet be said that they are permanent. The fatalism of which . a 
I have spoken accepts this by implication as inherent in the process i 
of events, a kind of historic law, and inescapable. The sources % ' 
this tendency to believe in historic necessity are not those of ordinary 
scientific determinism, and it may be questioned whether if the 
latter could be removed this would affect the former. Scient ? 
determinism, as I should maintain, is not applicable to w 
Peca history in its essential truth is concerned with the indivi i E 
and scientific determinism belongs to the generalizing, catego" 


function of our understanding. It is valid, on the whole, for n 


nts € p3 : 


being the closely similar processes of the individual evé or 

cerned. In history such uniformities may be found rough ine 

general to prevail when the subject is treated as a Sa ter J. 
* Book III. 82, 2 Adventures of Ideas, Part 1, ee 
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bo pistoric categories, nations, civilizations, economic society, etc. 
Airese uniformities are, however, of a highly empirical character, 
"suse the real subjects of history, individual selves and deeds 

3 


| ditions signs of the decay of modern civilization, to seek out analogies 
\ between the later state of the Roman Empire and the state of leading 
x modern peoples. 
| would suggest that amongst the grounds for the failure of belief 
| inhistoric liberty is the peculiarity of our experience of the passage 
of time. The past seems to have a-certain kind of being or existence,! 
the future to be nothing except for imagination. The past exists as 
inalterable for knowledge or for action. It is irrevocable, irre- 
trievable. Consciousness of the full significance of this fact is one 
ofthe chief roots of ethics, as leading to remorse and the perception 
i {moral obligation. In reflection on history, and the actual process 
ANd past events, continued by the imaged series of the future, we 
BE deeply conscious of this irretrievability. Also, in accordance with 
: Pinciples of our understanding in the attempt to complete the past 
ir knowledge and get beyond the irrational factor in the 
A idine ee by forming the concept of history as a whole, we 
4 vst. ni date the future in its: broad characteristics to the 
pl es Procedure the irrevocability of the past tends to be 
| et that into the necessity of the whole course of history, the 
| inns We, the observers, are situated midway between past and 
T RR irrelevant. This concept of the necessary character of 
a Rs of events seems to approach in meaning the Greek 
| tuii; $i e fatal necessity, a notion deeply charged with the 
223 reek genius in the dramatic interpretation of human 
| 4. more philosophical method, however, is not to carry the 
the past from the standpoint of our present into the 
| 1 ey in s Project our essential consciousness of present Ed 
| “pre eces ery stage of past history as always possible or potential. 
em Sors were free in their present, and their history was 


Es f. Sci à ADS 
| "Placo in WU? Thought, C. T). Broad, Part I, Chapter IL. The Mind amd - 
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not in its dynamic course necessary, as the same history jg | 
necessary in its static form for knowledge. To realize this Ew s; j 
conscious of a heightening of free energy for the action of ours. 
present. Our position in the series between past and future. 
E. then irrelevant. The principle of freedom in relation to histor 
E demands a more positive characterization than has been giv a 
E that concept of moral freedom over which ethical analysis has alw cal 
~ ‘been in conflict. Professor N. Hartmann, in his book on freedom A 
asserts that if history shows in many respects retrogression, “ 
torical experience cannot be decisive. The creative element in 
necessarily in opposition to jt.": E 
History cannot decide. With this we may certainly agree, But the | 
voice of history must be heard, since we are in its midst, and in’ | 
our own nature largely constituted by history. I should maintain 
that, rationally contemplated, history need not lead to a conclusion 
of despair. It presents a tragic character because the nature of man, 
whose activity as thinker and doer has been the instrument of 
bringing value into history, seemed to promise so:much more than 
has been achieved. This would hold whether we regard personality - 
as creative in the sphere of value, or as "carrier" (or bearét), to | 
use the term chosen by some modern thinkers, that is, as human i 
means of conveying something of the eternal values into the temporal i 
process. d 
"Why," asks Professor Rostovtzeff, in his work on Rome, "did. 
such a powerful and brilliant civilization, the growth of ages, ail 
apparently destined to last for ages, gradually degenerate? In other]. 
words, why did the creative power of its makers wax faint?’ Itis | 
for the analysis of philosophy to examine whether there are rational 4 
grounds for the view that such energy must in the course of time |. 
wax faint. I do not think that the ultimate ground of the decay oa 
. 4 people, any more than of its advance, can be found through stud 
. of biological, racial, or economic factors, but into this question 
- 1s not possible here to enter. š Puede 
In conclusion, it has been argued in this paper that the ge 
= of illusions of the age, tending to weaken the springs of poro d 
. function which belongs to philosophy. The idea of historic P 
_ ©t doubt of the possibility of historic freedom has been 5^7. 
.as an example of the first importance and relevant to the P 
- time. In so far as such a concept is concerned in the deter h 
- of our apprehension of events through which we are passmg 
form and significance—it may be termed a first order c a 
illusion, To contribute to the removal of such an illusion, by ?" 


man is “Fc 


Te 


Ethics, translated by Stanton Coit, Vol. T, skys 02. e 2d 
tory of the Ancient World, M. Rostovtzeff, translated PY 
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ü conditions which give rise to it, would be to contribute to 
struction of a lie in the soul, as conceived by Plato. For it 


false elements in this, makes no essential difference to the problem 
astreated in this paper. It isa question of fundamental importance 
for social philosophy and, in the end, for metaphysics. But the 
wnsiderations which have been here adduced will be equally 
applicable, whether there be any such common or “‘objective mind” 
oronly the many minds of individuals similarly affected. 
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SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION X 


W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D., D.Lrrr., F.B.A. 


THE subject which has been chosen for me is sufficiently compre. «|=. 
hensive. Several years ago I wrote the last of a series of essays ing | 
book called Science, Religion, and Reality, in which, as requested, "f : 
tried to sum up the contributions of the other writers, with reflections 
of my own. I have also given a short statement of my opinions in 
the first volume of that interesting book, Contemporary British 
Philosophy. Lastly, I have tried, in a book published in the autumn 
of 1933, to consider the religious and philosophical implications of 
recent scientific theories “and discoveries, and particularly of the 
conviction held by our leading astronomers and mathematicians 
that the Second Law of Thermodynamics is unassailable, so that | 
the ultimate extinction of the universe as we know it is certain. 
I showed that the acceptance of this verdict raises important ques- 
tions for the philosopher and theologian. The philosopher cannot 
avoid considering with increased interest the very difficult problem 
of the status of Time in reality. The theologian, who has already 
abandoned the notion of a geographical heaven above our heads, 
must reconsider the popular identification of eternity with unending 
duration. These are not new questions; but in a democratic age J|. 
problem becomes practical when it is brought before the eyes of the 
man in the street. 

The reviews of God and the Astronomers (I apologize heartily for 
that dreadful title and for the star-spangled jacket) have not helped 
me very much—reviews seldom do. One of my critics, Lord Ruther | 
ford, has evidently not read the book, since he supposes it to be z 
attack upon the Second Law. That eminent man is no doubt n 
ase I think 

; 2 Sp. ecte 
he might be better employed than in reviewing them. exe i 
to be torn limb from limb by Professor Alexander, if he dein” 


has dealt very gently with me, in the Mancheste 
course, he objects to my philosophy of values on the gor 4 
| value must satisfy somebody, and that I will not allow this % 
to be applied. This, however, only makes clear the main cry tered 
whole problem—the question of Time. If God is only ae y” 
towards the end of a temporal process, and if we can., ae jet 
that He exists till He is so encountered, there is no conscious e not 
for whom the supreme values are truly real, and So oe 
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iR real. But the Great Tradition in philosophy— i 
nic and Christian philosophy—finds the pum E. the 
| supreme values in the — of an unchanging and eternal God. 
; Jonense ae remain; but this particular objection does not 
| trouble me. E s 
| The Professors admiration of Bergson shows that he must be 
considered to have thrown his great weight into what I have called 
| mm Modernist scale, and against what Catholics call the philosophia 
perenms. Again, the question is how far we ought to “take Time 
= seriously.” The problem 1s complicated by the mathematical theory 
that Time is a fourth dimension, and that instead of Space and Time 
we should speak of Space-Time. Professor Alexander is no mean 
mathematician, and he understands Einstein and his supporters far 
better than I can hope to do. But when we try to build a philosophy 
on this mathematical theory, I cannot help thinking that the syn- 
thesis of Time and Space is the synthesis of the lion and the lamb 
or the lady and the tiger. They return from the ride with the 
lady (Space) inside, and the smile on the face of the tiger (Time). 
Bergson does not seem to care about Space, and Professor Alexander 
relegates it to a very subordinate position. Bergson accuses the old 
philosophy of spatializing Time. He himself makes Time into an 
absolute, and I cannot make out what he wants to do with Space. 
: a fact, I do not think the old antinomy—and the old impasse, 
e Time and Space infinite or bounded ?””—have been transcended 
or solved by the Modernist Science and Philosophy: I know I am 
x n of my depth when I try to understand Einstein's statement 
mud by Jeans, Eddington, and others) that Space is "fnite| 
inde md The only explanation, adapted to the meanest! 
oe 3 e; my own, that I have seen is that if you walk round 
ane ae of a circle you will come back to the place from which 
d book DUE This is from Sullivan's excellent but misleadingly named 
j m. ee os Science. Well, we all knew that without 
hea etry. We have even known circular arguments. 
lo die th ps don t want to walk round the circle; perhaps I prefer 
listas E it. Then I shall not come to the place from which 
tecti me perhaps I want to leave the circle altogether. A dis- 
Binstein m. by no means negligible American critic says: “Tf 
much an = that nobody can jump off his circle, he can’t know 
eas." 
" * & told als th i i 
and, by o that Space is expanding. As far as I can under- 
V6 Tece ine oe they mean Space occupied by matter. The nebulae 
| Ts x Tom each other and from what we may call their 
^ sending > D Suy & foolish question to ask, Into what are they 
os uq Newton; 96$ not the whole theory rest on the familiar Euclidean 
4 an conception of Space? And does not the idea of 
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Space imply that there is no point anywhere with nothi 
beyond it? ; : Ing 
Similarly with Time. Eddington very candidly says that his theo 
demands that Time "started off with a bang," and that he EY 
believe this. If it did not start off with a bang, at a date which E 4 
could name if we knew it, why did Entropy not run its course E 
sooner, or, if it had no beginning, how can its entire content conceal 


and ask, Is it not part of the conception of Time that there is no 
moment within it which is not preceded by one moment and followed 4 
by another? Does the mathematical synthesis of Space-Time do 


` Jf I am right in thinking that mathematics gives us no help in 

solving a contradiction which inheres in our very ideas of Space 
and Time, it follows that the solution must be sought outside Space 
and Time. In other words, Space and Time proclaim themselves 
that they are not ultimates, either separately or in conjunction. 

There is another point which, though it is no business of mine, 
since it is a purely scientific difficulty, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning. The theory of an expanding universe seems to be quite 
inconsistent with the time-scale which numerous converging argu- 
ments have almost established for the solar system. Most of us know 
that the age of the sun has been estimated at about seven or eight 
billion years, and that of the planetary system at about two thousand 
million. But the greatest age compatible with the theory of an 
expanding universe is one of some thousands of millions of years. , 
If the galaxies are receding, it has been calculated, by tracing the 
process backwards, that all the universe would have been a compact 
mass long before we get back to billions of years. To the outsider,. 
this looks like the famous old quarrel about the age of the earth, | 
between physicists and geologists, and about the age of the sun before _ 
radio-activity and the annihilation of matter were thought of. In 
this case the advocates of the longer period won. It may p 
matter of temperament, but I expect the long period will win d 
If, however, the shorter period wins, it is the opinion of n 
scientists, such as Sullivan, that the theory of a building-uP Ps 
from smaller atoms into larger, may become acceptable. Do d 
case, since the degradation of energy and the recession of -r ith 
seem to be well established, and since they are incompat! t some 
each other, there seems to be no escape from believing tha 
very important principle is yet undiscovered. ymer | 

I have read carefully Sir James Jeans' new edition of ee ug 
Around Us. He does not use the very perplexing ens y hid 
Space-Time, and he does not discuss the scientific 410° ast 
I have just mentioned. He accepts the usual estimates ° 
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B ashes of the old. Science can give no support to such fancies. She 


- cannot prove that the fanciful will not happen—she can only calcu- 
| Jate the odds against it happening. And these prove to be so enormous 
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he sun and of the planets. He thinks that the sun may 
ntinue to shine for some fifteen billion years, and that the dwellers 
earth may drag out a rather chilly existence for a billion years 


P eo It is, however, possible, as he reminds us, that the sun may 


*uddenly blaze out into a nova, or shrink into a white dwarf. Either 


af these would extinguish our precious race at once. 
He will stand no nonsense about the Second Law. "Imagination 
s; new heavens and a new earth coming into being out of the 


that we may safely disregard altogether the possibility of its occur- 
rence.” He adds: "Perhaps it is as well. It is hard to see what 
advantage could accrue from an eternal reiteration of the same 
theme, or even from endless variations of it." This seems to me an 
odd point of view—a kind of prejudice against endless duration. 
Eddington shares it. 

For most of us the prospect that the whole of history will one day 
beas if it had never been—that nowhere in the vast universe will 
there be life or intelligence or consciousness—is rather chilling. We 
may have to accept it; Jeans and Eddington say we must; but I 
do not find it easy to say, “So much the better." Whitehead, without 
expressing any preference, leaves a large loophole for future dis- 
coveries. "The moral to be drawn from the general survey of the 
Physical universe, with its operations viewed in terms of purely 
physical law and neglected in so far as they are inexpressible in such 
terms, is that we have omitted some general counter-agency. This 
counter-agency, in its operation throughout the physical universe, 


: Stoo vast and diffusive for our direct observation. We may acquire 


‘uch power as the result of some advance. But at present, as we 
Survey the physical cosmos, there is no direct intuition of the 
"Unter-agency to which it owes its possibility of existence as a 
„sting, finite organism.” He implies that there must be such an 
“gency, though I do not think he has joined those who find a deus 
“machina in the cosmic rays. 
of us ay be asked: “Why, since you end your discussion of the doom 
* Universe by reminding your readers that the Christian tradition 
Ways predicted such an end, and has expected it to come very 
Ve Sooner than our men of science think probable, should you 
p 5006 Out of your way to study subjects which are not in your 
è discuss: prefix to a defence of the traditional philosophy of religion 
import lon the issue of which, as you say yourself, is not of vital 
ance to religion?” 


© ort 


the ove asked myself this question. I admit that the withers of 


hodox theologian are unwrung. But the orthodox theologian 
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believes in an endless future; and when once you use the Word futu 
you have to find a stage for whatever the future may bring ton 
Science can hardly find such a stage, either on this planet mS 
where else. I have in my book answered this by accepting Bosanguet' 


dictum that to throw our ideals into the future is the death of at | 
sane idealism, only adding that if we attempt to picture our ideal; Y 


without using the categories of Space and Time they will have a 
very ghostly existence for us. 


But my trouble is rather metaphysical than religious. Let us grant E: 


that “earth is but the shadow. of heaven"; that "every truth is A 
shadow except the last"; that "life like a dome of many-coloured 
glass stains the white radiance of eternity.’’ Here we are on the lines 
of the Platonic tradition. “Let us fly hence to our dear country." 
But the visible world is no deceiving phantom; it is the creation 
and the copy of a higher sphere of existence. “Time,” say the 
Platonists, "is the moving image of eternity." But is a wasting, 
doomed universe the moving image of eternity, and not rather a 
moving image of something very different? How can a dying world 
be a symbol of a world which knows no change or beginning or end? 
Does not the Second Law, with all that it implies, cut the cable 
between the Intelligible or Spiritual World and the World of Sense? 

That this misgiving is not baseless is shown by the remark of 
Thomas Whittaker, one of the ablest expositors of the Neoplatonic 
philosophy. He thinks that the establishment of Entropy as the 
supreme and final law of the universe would ''disprove" the philo- 
sophy of Plotinus. 

Well, we none of us like to hear that our philosophy has been 
disproved, and we are not very ready to believe that any discovery 
in physical science could disprove a time-honoured type of idealism. r 
I think Whittaker puts it rather too strongly. It is true that if the 
whole of creation can be summed up as the progressive realization 
of one great divine purpose, and if the end of this stupendous scheme, 
with all the labour and blood and tears, all the faith and hope and 
love which it has cost, is to be not the achievement of some splendid 


result, but final stultification and universal death, we should probably - 


be driven, not towards Platonism or Christianity, but to 907" 
Asiatic world-renouncing creed like Buddhism. Human effort he 
been proved to end in nothing, we should have to admit that ™ 
walketh in a vain shadow and disquieteth himself in vam. Ps 
cosmic law of unending progress has never been part of panpa 
or of Christianity. It is merely the aftermath of the eyo 
fever of the eighteenth century and a substitute for the C 
hope of eternal life, which was then burning very dim. If, on the some 
hand, it is the lot of all that is born into the world to fulfil a thet 
measure a finite and temporal purpose in the mind of God, an 
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py the doom which Science pronounces on the universe; but 
| platonism is not. The way in which this prediction hurts us is rather 
| different. Plotinus teaches that all grades of being, in their various 
| degrees, flow forth from the primal source of Being, the One or the 
"Good or Perfect; and that this overflow from the divine nature is 
| parbitrary fiat but a necessary result of the Supreme Being or First 
principle being what He is. It is no accident that all things are 
| linked together in an unbreakable chain. God creates because, being 
God, He must; “it is His nature to”; and as long as He is God He 
must create beings in His own image, though imperfect copies of 
His perfection. Thus for the Platonist the visible world is good, 
beautiful, and holy, and we can hardly believe that there will ever 
be a time when no rays of the divine perfection will shine in any 
part of the universe, for intelligent creatures to behold and enjoy. 
If life and soul and spirit are the result of a strange and unlikely 
accident in one corner of the universe, a mere evanescent flicker 
which will soon disappear and leave no trace behind, a local symptom 
of the disease of dissolution, it hardly seems as if God can be what 
we have supposed Him to be. I do not say that it destroys my 
philosophy, but it does to some extent chill my faith. 

My way of escape is to remember that we do, as a matter of fact,’ 
frequently ascend in heart and mind above the world of time, space, 
history, and even personality. This is what I mean by reality as a 
kingdom of absolute or intrinsic values. They are very much the . 

, ame as Plato's Ideas, as I understand them. I have tried to explain 
my philosophy of Values in my recent book. But since Professor 
Alexander is far from satisfied with it, I will offer some comments 
on his new book, Beauty and Other Forms of Value, which has come 
ui since mine was published. This may perhaps make my own 
Position clearer, though the Professor is not likely to regard them 
*5 serious criticism. 

ature is beautiful,” he says, “only if we see it with the artist’s 

id The nature we find beautiful is not beautiful in itself; we select 
3 M we construct and interpret." Yes, but who gave us 
fico! What makes us recognize that this selection, com- 

sm and interpretation of external nature lifts us out of onr 
ae makes us happier, and is an enrichment of our personality? 

“The es expresses a great deal that I mean when he says: 

Dative Sautiful, as that which satisfies an impulse become contem- 

Re 18 disinterested. . . . In essence, the beautiful is shareable 

It is not personal and practical.” This is in fact the distinc- 
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tion, immensely important, between absolute or intrinsic and = 
mental values. This characteristic of the higher values js emphas; 
in other parts of the book. "In science the mind depersonate 
itself.” "Truth is the satisfaction of disinterested curiosity,” um 
distinctiveness of morality lies in its disinterestedness." This is ve : 
welcome as an answer to the pragmatists. In the higher values th 
“I”? the form of reference in the instrumental values, is forgotten, | 
So it is in our religion. “What is the Cross?” said a Witty Bishop 
speaking to children. "It is the ‘T crossed out." But in phil osop i |. 
we have to consider the meaning of this self-transcendence, anl 
can only be found in the real status of the human soul or Spirit in 
a super-individual order. The same characteristics, as I have shown. | 
are found in, and determine, all the absolute values. i 

; But I am unable to follow this great authority when he makes 
Time and public opinion the arbiter of value. For instance, of Christ 
he says: "While goodness is the artistry of the gregarious instinct, 
there is room for the revolutionary moralist, the man who, putting 
forward a scheme of goodness new and paradoxical, like Jesus, is 
in fact forecasting a social scheme, who is in truth a genius of a social 
life which has yet to be, and which if sound wins its way from 
derision to acceptance.” Alas, that is not at all what Christ expected, 
nor what has happened. “When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth?” Was it the Galilean who conquered with Constan- 
tine? “Right for ever on the scaffold, wrong for ever on the throne.” 
Christianity is something much more heroic than an intelligent fore- 
casting of the way the cat will finally jump. We cannot imagine 
Christ saying, like Jerome of Prague to his judges, "Post centum 
annos vos cito"; nor like Martial, “Si post fata venit gloria, non 
propero." No; as Anatole France says, "L'avenir est un lieu commode | 
pour y mettre des songes’’; but it is not to posterity that the brave 
man appeals. There is, I am afraid, no doubt that Professor Alexander 

makes public opinion, which he frankly calls the tyranny of tie 

majority, the supreme arbiter. "The only rights," he says. v 
claims that have been recognized." So there are no natural nos 

no absolute standard of justice and injustice. When Socrates 15 bowe 
fout at the door, Thrasymachus comes in at the window.. 

_ I wish he had carried the principle of the objectivity o 
its conclusion. “Morality is objective because it is determ 
the adjustment of individuals, and has therefore authority 9 “a 

one individual." Is this “objectivity” ? I prefer the independen 

Catholic casuistry. “Lex iniusta non est lex,” says Suarez. f absolute 

Before proceeding further in a defence of my conception 9 oe io 
values I should like to say something in reply to an exceeding taker 
review of my book by the great mathematician Professor Entrop? 
; ; : jon to 
of Edinburgh. He thinks I have paid too much attention 
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he says, “is not established beyond dispute. For the argument 


Y aghich, E : 
ns dington and Jeans is based entirely on the classical or non- 
sdativistic thermodynamics. . . . Tolman has shown that in certain 


„ses à universe expanding or contracting can do so reversibly.” 
Well, more power to Tolman’s elbow; I have suspected something of 


b the kind myself; but relativistic thermodynamics is out of my depth. 


He then says: "The distinction between finiteness and bounded- 


| gess is obvious to a mathematician, but seems to be very difficult 


for everybody else." It certainly is ; I am afraid our ignorance is 
“invincible,” as the Roman Catholics say in their charity to poor 


. Protestants. 


What follows is more important still. I have argued that a scientist 
has no tight to. take refuge in Berkeleyan mentalism. Professor 
Whittaker says: "Our knowledge of the objects treated in physics 
consists in the study of the relations between pointer-readings. 
Atoms, electrons, and so forth are not, strictly speaking, necessary 
in physics at all; they are introduced merely as picturesque aids to 
the imagination. The mathematics, on the other hand, is inherently 
necessary." Now no one disputes the right of the mathematician to 
make what patterns he pleases out of hypothetical or imaginary 
entities. But if he is really indifferent to the question whether these 
entities exist in rerum matura or not, I cannot help asking why he 
lakes such infinite trouble to weigh, measure, and count material 
objects which are not mathematical but are given to him as brute 
cts, We all know the story of the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
and the German who were set to write an essay about the camel. 
The Frenchman visited the Jardin des Plantes, and produced a lively 
ketch of the appearance and manners of the animal. "Voilà le 
hameau.” The Englishman travelled in Africa, and wrote an ill- 
ieee treatise about the habits of the camel as he had observed 
cum 'The German retired to his study, and evolved the idea of a 

1 out of his inner consciousness. He could do this better—as 
E d Fichte _knew—without any exhausting preliminary 
vith mu our scientists are genuine researchers, and they begin 
He eee matter assumed to be real. In the course of their 
s lons they find that matter, in its ultimate analysis, is not, 
ES rdinary sense, material. It is defecated to a transparency. 

"pon they say, “Avaunt, ye materialists; I am an idealist!” 


| th Y have got rid of the dog, tail and all; but they want to keep 
| ivt ga E Cheshire cat is gone, but the grin remains. I really 


we can disprove materialism by making positive and 
tical charges devour each other like the Kilkenny cats. 
Teed d there not queer things called neutrons, not electrically 
ad you nd possessed of weight? Begin with mathematical symbols, 
can end with mathematical symbols; but if you begin with 
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concrete stars and atoms, you cannot end with pure mental con 
I suppose there is an answer to this, but at present I am uncony 

To return to my main point m constructive philosophy, T 
canon that ens est unum, verum, bonum is still to be main 
Reality is one, against dua 
they are degrees of approxi 


inceq, 
he old 
tained, 


standard is a real standard; being and value cannot be separated 
To quote a modern writer, what we recognize as value when our life 


is fullest and our soul at its greatest stretch, that we may confidently ' 


accept as real. = à 
In opposition to this traditional philosophy, our modern guides 


turn the absolutes of the moral, artistic, and religious consciousness 
into the relatives of an evolutionary process; they make history the 
self-development and self-revelation of the divine Spirit, and the 
eternal values mere instincts in the service of life. This sceptical 
relativism has invaded Science itself, which, as we have seen, is 
infected with illusionism, the "as if" of Vaihinger. Bosanquets 
warnings against futurism have been disregarded. Neither the aban- 
donment of the old superstition about progress, so naively accepted 
in the last century, nor the dysteleology so emphatically proclaimed 
by physics and astronomy, have prevented the Time-philosophy of 
Bergson, Croce, and Gentile from winning many adherents in this 
country. 

There is a natural metaphysic of the mind, which refuses to separate 
value and reality. It does not seem to me to matter much whether 
our new guides call themselves realists or idealists; that opposition 
is not fundamental. But to give us a philosophy without an ontology, 
—this is indeed a vital matter. 

Is it not the timeless order of values which alone gi 1 to 
process significance? Are there not many things which we fee 
be real, but which do not belong to the world of space @ 
which cannot be communicated in the idiom of spac 
We recognize these as part of our knowledge; they 
but the foundation of any intelligible theory © 
bids us overcome our “prejudice” in favour of the perme ately 
the changing, and proceeds to make the changing the pattiso” 
real, doing violence to our deepest convictions. As Pringle 
says, we must start with a logically unsupported jeee 
It is logically unsupported just because it is fundamenta : 
the bricks out of which we must construct our fabric. ike thé ord 

What is the metaphysical status of values? I DE uir 
“validity,” which Urban, to whom I owe much, uses Du meat 
agree with him when he says that “the indefinability 9 
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dualism and pluralism; it has degrees ws | 
mation to a fixed and absolute standen | 
It is true: “the perfectly real can be perfectly known," as Plato says. í 
there is no conspiracy to deceive us. It is good: the axiologicaj . 


ves the time \ 
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July that we have to do here with one of the ultimate and underiv- 
s aul cepts with which we think or understand the world, and it 
m this lack, if one wishes so to call it, with other concepts, such 
Neue existence, and reality." But “validity” for him seems to 
ean what ought to be, as opposed to what is, and this makes value a 
i existential concept. He seems to deny static values, though these 

"| obviously present in aesthetics, and entangles his value-philo- 
E ith ideas of evolution and progress, which belong, I should 
gphy wi á : : Hong, 
ay, to the school against which his book (The Intelligible World) is 
„sustained polemic. However, as he agrees with Bosanquet that 
‘yitimately Time, and the Time process, are irrelevant to value,” 
and says, “There is no such thing as entropy of being, or entropy 
of value," I think he is really on my side, though there are a few 
expressions in his book which do not seem to me quite consistent. 

The doctrine of Values implies, I think, a super-individual subject, 
for whom the values are actual. The notion of an emergent Deity 
al {seems to me part of the futuristic error of which I have already 
is | poken. The words God and Deity ought not, I venture to say, to 
^s | bused in this way. It is an attempt to retain the religious meanings 
n- | ad values which are attached to the word while denying the assump- 
ed | tion of existence or reality on which all religious values depend. 
ed | The word "substance," I suppose, has become a scandal in modern 
of philosophy. But it simply means, as Lossky says, "something living 
iS | ad real, something that has in it no merely intellectual significance.” 
Ioa Platonist, values are "substantial," and they are far from being 
merely ideals, because there is a spiritual world in which they are 
thome and operative. I know well that in all that we try to say 
‘bout "heaven?" we use grotesquely inadequate and crudely pictorical 
» (guage, It is a pity, because astronomy spoils our pictures. But 
à does not Spoil what we mean by them. Plato was not ashamed to 
1 i: Tómos árómcv, and we must do the same, for we cannot 

it. 

A great difficulty in the philosophy of values is the doctrine of 

E of reality, The principle of scale is, as Urban rightly says, 
2 Nen character of value as such, and in existence apart from 

tin na 18 no scale. I have also pointed out that whereas in the 
Moral yay, CTE no negative signs, in values and most distinctly in 

alues evil is no mere defect of being, but, to our minds at 
rite We ve disvalue. This does make the identification of 
| stis, ^, ?nd value difficult. I fancy the new Time-philosophy is an 
| that the p Insert a value-scale into existence as such by assuming 
[ot qo, ier in time is necessarily better than the earlier. It will 
‘me has no essential connection with value-judgments, 
es, n Values need some duration in which to actualize them- 

Must insist that, though they do not belong to Time, 
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Values are indissolubly bound up with reality as it is presenteg t ' 
y 


our minds. 3 
Traditional philosophy has always made ultimate reali 
n-temporal. But, you will say, traditional yg] 


done nothing of the kind. Well, I have tried to answer this. Whey d 


ty -non 
spatial and no Boh 
our feelings are deeply stirred, we use concrete imagery, clear ox 
lines, and bright colours. We must do so; we need not be ashamed 
of it. When I think of heaven, or of Plato's intelligible worlg it 
begins to look very like an improved duplicate of the world that] 
know. “The swan on still St. Mary's Lake floats double, swan and 
shadow.” I am fond of quoting Isaac Pennington’s words: “Every 
truth is shadow except the last. But every truth is substance in its 
own place, though it be but shadow in another place. And the shadow 
is a true shadow, as the substance is a true substance." Moreover, 
in popular teaching we must not disdain picture-book theology, 
I agree with Urban that the weakness of the whole group of \ 
philosophies which make evolution itself creative is the false assump- 
tion that time, process, tendency themselves carry meanings and | ^! 
values. This packing of time or space-time with meanings and values 
is the only thing that gives to modern doctrines of emergence the 
apparent intelligibility they seem to have. Time and Space are as 
real as the objects for which they form a framework. But they 
cannot lead beyond themselves except by mere repetition of them- 
selves; they have no “sufficient reason" in themselves. You cannot 
endow Time with a nisus without transforming it into something | *' 
quite different from the becoming either of common sense or of te 
science. So treated, Time becomes a mysterious entity endowed with à 
some of the attributes of divine Providence. c 
Mathematical science clearly wants to substitute a logical or0# W 
for the empirical space-time order; and with this we have no der S 
for it means that the intelligible world is not spatial or i \ 
But what room is there for historicism in a logical order? aen 
gives plausibility to la durée by de-temporalizing it, pe 
extraneous values, though of course he does not see this iat 
He also errs, I think, by making biological categorie MOL 
gories, for life is a very rare and sporadic phenomen 
In conclusion, I believe with Lotze that our judgment, 


ol € 
value are “the inspirations of reason,” and this 1s the high 


philosophy, and science, all three. The beatific vision S i 
few and described by none. Nevertheless, it is a fact. 
says, “The fact of religious vision is our one groun 
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ud - dominant feature of eighteenth-century aesthetic is the inquiry 
ud discussion concerning the theory of taste." There is material 

pibliographical evidence of this in the rapid sequence of treatises, 
y o inquiries, observations, and controversies on this subject, 
Is E ine from the close of the seventeenth to the last years of the 
ighteenth century, and bearing the names, in France, of Dacier, 
Bellegarde, Bouhours, Rollin, Seran de la Tour, Trublet, Formey, 
Bitaubé, Marmontel, and, still more eminent, of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, d'Alembert; in England, of Addison, Hume, Gerard, Home, 


f Burke, Priestley, Blair, Beattie, Percival, Reid, Alison; in Italy, of 
es | Muratori, Calepio, Pagano, Corniani; in Germany, of Thomasius, 


he | |. U. Konig, Bodmer, A. von Schlegel, Wegelin, Heyne, Herz, 
as | Eberhard, J. C. König, and, by German influence in Hungary, 
ey Sardahely; and, greatest of all, Immanuel Kant, whose Critique of 
n- | Judgment consists in the main of a critique of the aesthetic judgment 
ot | taste. This list of names is intended to give examples merely, not 
ng | complete catalogue. During that century the word, originally a 
of | Metaphor from the sense of taste, the palate, though not unknown 
ih | before, acquired an altogether new and extremely wide popularity ;* 
and the liveliest interest was taken in the problems connected with 
let | “ste, whose solutions, however, gave rise to increasingly acute 
el, | Cutroversies and perplexities. “Il n'est point de société,” wrote 
AN Sean de la Tour, and he was not the only one to say it, “dans 
mule on ne parle du gotit; rien de plus commun que les concep- 
Ls Sur ce sujet; chacun alors s'empresse de dire ce qu'il en pense; 
hs Deme s'est-on arrété à une proposition pour en expliquer 
que la contradiction suit immédiatement l'assertion. * 


1 
q ube Hungarian aesthetician, G. Szardahely, named in the text, observes: 


nd | Fits n ominis facultas sentiendi pulchrum et turpe dicitur gustus, Ep 
by TIME Sed magis usitato nomine: constat enim mihi, ac EA 
Ja 12 locutos aliquando fuisse Graecos Latinosque veteres, metapho 


| hit; Palati facta. Modus iste loquendi tunc erat infrequens, deinde 


m Us oat lacuitque, dum tandem ab hominibus antiquae originis et 
E tomi, o taretur et illa hominis proprietas facundo hoc Tanim 
y | metus Mu lam modo nomen illud gentium praecipuarum civitate es 
ad | fey, docti, abetque sensum non adscititium sed proprium” (Imago Aesthetices 


i a ; 

Vay on Gustus breviter deli Budae, 1780, p. 8). 

v Up A ; tter delineata, Budae, 1790; er 

to ie e sentiy et de juger en matière de goût, nouvelle édition revue et 


pa: 
TM. Rolland (Strasbourg, 1790; ed. 1, 1762). 
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It is desirable to grasp and define the exact nature of this 
and to that end it must chiefly be said that the problem 
the new form of a very old one, first raised by the sophists and dene 
with in various ways by the Greek philosophers, further m ki 
by the Fathers and Schoolmen, and taken up again by the Platon le. 
and Aristotelians of the sixteenth century: ‘‘What is the beast] is 

This ancient problem had to this extent been approached in th 
wrong way, that the attempt had been made to define the clama H ca 
or characters of beautiful things, natural or artificial, that is à 
conceive the beautiful out of relation to the human mind; ie i 
the impossibility of a satisfactory solution. The doubts anq dis 1o 
satisfactions expressed in the Hippias Major may be taken as a 
symbol of the debate that occupied the succeeding centuries, 

The same faulty approach persisted, in spite of appearances, in | 
the new form of the problem, when the question “What is the ih 
beautiful?” was replaced by the question “What is taste?” Taste \ 
meant the pleasure felt in the presence of certain objects, and since 
it could not be simply identical with pleasure as such, nor with the |; 


Proble, m 
Was o y fis 


pleasure excited in the mind by the true or good or useful—for | TI 
without these exclusions, implicit or explicit, the problem would | E 
not have arisen—the question “What is the pleasure of taste?" | x 
turned into the old question once more: “What is the character, ot | ji 
what are the characters, of the objects that produce the pleasure | \ 
of taste?" It was comparatively rare for a treatise to take the natur | « 
of the beautiful for its direct subject and title, though this was | gi 
sometimes done, for example, by Crousaz, André, and Hogarth; but | d 
all, or almost all, discussions of taste developed into theories of the | g 
beautiful, natural and artificial, essential and arbitrary, intellectual | d 


and moral, visible and audible, of bodies, of spirits, of God, and st 

forth; even Kant's, which, as is well known, distinguishes the 
beautiful into "free" and "adherent," as well as into natural and. 

artificial, and ends by explaining it as a symbol of morality. 
It was no doubt both significant and important that the eighte 
century put first the inquiry into the pleasure of taste, that 35 
a psychical movement, thus effecting in aesthetic, as elsew he 
transition from ontology to psychology, or rather from physics m 
metaphysics to the philosophy of spirit, in the tradition of all mo das 
philosophy since Descartes. That path was bound to be followe 7 
the only promising one, the only one which did not seek T | 
outside itself, since in it alone every stage was both goal and a wa 
point. But the attempt at a philosophy of the aesthetic Sp east 
fatally hampered by its initial assumptions. Pleasure, the P assive 
of taste, was not an active form of the aesthetic spirit, but P rpg — 
moment of it, and was therefore helpless to determine ae F like 
nature. So far as pleasure is concerned, one spiritual activity 
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I Bert ying to distinguish these activities by means of pleasure 
a iret use a fanciful parallel—trying to distinguish the different 
P of fish by means of the water in which they all live and move. 
p is why the eighteenth-century writers were unable, as I have 
E to avoid being drawn back into the old, hopeless attempt to 
/ P. mine the nature of the beautiful—of things objectively, physi- 
dete hysically, beautiful. 


the | cally OT metap Menus : ; 
i ncept which is at once the evidence of this unsatisfied 


t| . There 1s à CO 

to | put constant effort towards a theory of the aesthetic spirit, and the 

Xe | tomb which holds its mortal remains: I refer to the concept of 

feling, which rose during that century to the status of a theory 

and the dignity of a category of the spirit. There were no doubt 
exigencies in moral philosophy and the theory of knowledge, becoming 
in | acute and as yet unsatisfied, which contributed to the formation of 
le | this concept; but the main contribution came from the inquiries into 
ste \ aesthetic, on taste and the beautiful, and these were what led to 

Xe 4 the erection of feeling into a third spiritual form alongside of, or 

he’ ‘intermediate between, the form of knowing and the form of willing. 

for | The concept of feeling (in the German writers Gefühl, or sometimes 

ld | Empfindmis, to distinguish it from Empfindung), so understood, is 

?"| nothing but the systematic expression of an absurdity: passivity 

or | placed alongside of activity, as if it were one activity of a special 

It | kind, co-ordinate with the others. Historians of philosophy have 

It | ered in praising the eighteenth-century philosophers and psycholo-, 

a | gists for discovering this category of the spirit; for the supposed 

ul | discovery was in fact a rash adventure which distracted them from 

he genuinely discovering that of which they were in search. Defeat no 
doubt has its glory, but not the glory of victory. 

3 |. Inanother respect, much praise is due to these inquiries concerning 
laste: not for the conclusions to which they led or in which they 
led, but for observations and thoughts by the way which still 

(ss a positive value. Concealed beneath the ill-formulated 

f s the real problems made themselves felt, albeit through a 

ue medium. For that matter, there was positive value in the 

d | in a and medieval and Renaissance discussions of the beautiful, 

n | n ar as they held firm, in spite of inevitable waverings, the 

: on that beside the values of intellectual truth, moral goodness, 

i| Heal convenience there was another value, not capable of 

tmely p to any of these or of analysis into a combination of them, 

5 | hn go eauty. And certain characteristics of the beautiful had 

E es whi Such as its connection with contemplation and those 

^| gives t ch Were thought especially contemplative; the unity which 

| | “itary Variety without abolishing the variety itself, but on the 

) fa 


Im adding life to it by harmonizing it; and so forth. : 
Ore fertile were the eighteenth-century inquiries concerning 
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taste, with their demarcation of a spiritual realm belon 
to intellect nor to practice. What the previous century haq expre 
by asserting a pulchrum distinct from the verum and mo. p. 
eighteenth repeated in a more profound form by distinguish, t | 
“sense of order and proportion,” a “moral sense” of the good S | 
the beautiful at once, an "inner sense" as detected within the hte | 
mind by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and others, or “feeling,” the Ee 
most commonly used to denote the aesthetic sphere: to denote it in 
a manner still obscure and hesitant, but yet to denote it and to 
warn all comers against denying or forgetting its existence, Ang the 
general tendency of all these writers was hostile to the old saying 
De gustibus non est disputandum, a saying which, in its secondary 
application to the facts of beauty, had the effect of denying and 
ridiculing their claim to originality and reality, and reducing then 
one and all to the caprice of sensation and individual fancy, or (as 
we should say to-day) to a hedonistic and utilitarian level. More or 


^ 


Sing neith, 


less successfully, by various expedients and with frequent contra- I 
dictions, these writers of inquiries and treatises defended the | | 
rationality or absoluteness of taste, as a thing about which there is 3 
and ought to be disputation because it has its own criterion of | ,, 
value.t Ch 


It is equally characteristic of them to insist on the difference 
between the pleasure of taste and the pleasure caused by stimulation | th 
of the senses; the disinterested nature, or freedom from referent | y, 
to utility, which belongs to this pleasure; the absence of end in | i 
unity-in-variety which is an end in itself, that is, the peculiar | e 
synthesis effected by the beautiful, which Hemsterhuis, confusing an 
ideal power with temporal rapidity, defined as “the greatest possible | th 
number of ideas in the shortest possible time." Burke, for instance. | si 
a strongly empirical and not highly philosophical mind, and as ê | e 
empirical psychologist tending towards the position of a physiol- ^, 
gist, none the less insists on the disinterested character of aesthé Jd 
pleasure, its difference from the judgment of ''fitness" or purpos [i 
ness and from that of the perfection of a thing according to its B in 
and upon the difference between “love,” which has beauty i i 
object and is contemplative, and "desire," which has affections 
sense for its object and seeks possession; and so forth. wy | k 

All these and other propositions, made by eighteenth-c™ eia 

* E.g. Gerard (Essai sur le goût, French tr., Paris, 1766, P: 241): i vit | 
communément qu'il ne faut pas disputer des goüts. Cette maximé en aimé | to 


; 1 ; 6002 
Si par goût on entend le palais, qui rebute certains aliments etd appli U 
e 


d'autres. . . . Mais la maxime est fausse et pernicieuse, lorsqu Comm! 

à ce gout intellectuel qui a les arts et les sciences pour objets. "n Jes Y 
objets ont des charmes réels, de méme qu'il y a un bon goût din pout 
appergoit point; et il y a certaines méthodes dont on peut se ® n 
corriger ces défauts de l'esprit qui corrompent le goût.” 
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vreorists of taste and the beautiful—including the invention of a 
Be spiritual form, namely feeling, and the reference of the 
cic and of beauty to that—unite in the Kantian Critique of 
* ment, which, analysed into its components as by recent his- 
| hians of thought, appears to offer little or nothing fresh; yet the 
| whole of it is fresh, and has led to the forgetting of those previous 
d | ireatments which Kant knew and used. The novelty lies in the 
n |. critical and philosophical sense with which he worked out and raised 
0 | to the rigour of systematic concepts this confused and fluid mass 
of ideas; and it was a follower of Kant, and a notable aesthetician, 
| Heydenreich, who shortly after the appearance of the Critique of 
Judgment proclaimed the new glory of German philosophy, which 
by contrast with English philosophy had introduced into the theory 
of taste, hitherto usurped in part by the dogmatic philosophers and 
in greater part by the empiricists, the "critical" method, combining 
T eculation and experience. And the provisional completion given 
- J by Kant to this succession of efforts took its place in the general 
* | process which I have described elsewhere, being indeed one of its 
5 | most brilliant phases, by which modern thought bridged the gulf 
created on the one hand by ancient philosophy and on the other by 
Christian thought between reason and sense, morality and life.3 
None the less, there remained in the Critique of Judgment some- 
ling not critically worked out, but put together empirically: a 
legacy taken over from its predecessors. Such was the dualistic 
treatment of the beautiful and the sublime, handed on to Kant 
üiely by Burke, who regarded the beautiful, which he held a social 
ad sociable feeling, a love and sympathy for small and delicate 
things, as opposed to the sublime, which seeks for great and impres- 
; B npo and is the pleasure we take in painful and terrifying 
LT s when we are safe from their practical effects and protected 
2 mm arm. There remained or reappeared, too, a certain contra- 
lon in Substance, at least in the shape in which Kant expounded 
© theory; for example, in the exclusion from the beautiful of all 


int 
“Test, all Purposiveness, and all concepts, as compared with the 
1 
See the researches of O. Schlapp, Kants Lehre vom Genie und die 
| “ants n d cir K.d. U. (Göttingen, 1901), and more lately those of Baeumler, 
|} ad "uH tik dey Urteilskvaft, ihre Geschichte und Systematik (Halle, 1903), 
| thers ner, Die Philosophie der Aufklärung (Tübingen, Mohr, 1932), to omit 
hes: ae importance. 
| Chisa < Preface and especi ix (I, 185-197) added by him 
j t : specially the appendix (I, 185-197) ac i 
Veder pation of a work by p of these empiricists: Archibald Alison, 
; me Geschmack, dessen Natur und Grundsätze, verdeutscht und mit 
te and ae Abhandlungen begleitet von K. H. Heydenreich (Leipzig, 
! See my 22: = 
j (t ap, essay, Le due scienze mondane, l’Estetica e l'Economia, in Critica, 
931), part vi. , 
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final conclusion that the beautiful is a "symbol of morali ty. E 
contradiction which Herder was quick to remark.: a 7 


But, setting aside these secondary aspects and problems, wha | t 
must be emphasized in the Critique of Judgment, both in its E tl 
shape and as representing the outcome of the eighteenth-centy 
inquiries concerning taste, 1S that the truths laid down concernin C 
the aesthetic or beauty, reached as they were indirectly and by the | P 
concealed working of the actual aesthetic consciousness operani il 
in despite of the false statement of its problem, remained detaches h 
observations, never closely bound up and identified with the fag | 
to be explained. It would be a caricature, but not an unfair one, t | C 
express the characteristics of the aesthetic fact which Kant collected | 8 
and defined in the form of a riddle: “What is it that pleases withoy | 2 
a concept, without a practical interest, as purposiveness without | # 
purpose, and is the object of a universal pleasure? If it is not intel. | & 
lectual truth or moral goodness or economic utility, what is it?” | ü 

To-day we know the answer: it is poetry, or in general art. But J * 
Kant never gave it, and in fact did not know it; certainly it was | 
not art for him. It was not art for the eighteenth-century theorists | ' 
of taste, who for the most part treated the theories of art and of 
the beautiful separately, when they did treat both; or connected 
the two by defining art as imitation of the beautiful or the beauty 
of imitation. Nor was it for Kant, who conceived art as beauty 
adhering to a concept, a result produced by the combined play of 
intellect and fancy, and poetic genius itself as thus producing, com- 
bining, and playing. ; : 

This, too, was a necessary consequence of the point from which 
the inquiry set out, namely pleasure, though a peculiar pleasu | " 
that of taste: for pleasure is a passive moment, not an active a 1 
productive. A study of pleasure as such could not lead to the concept b 
of poetry or art, or at least could do so only surreptitiously, inde | 
cisively, and by snatches; a study of the productive process of n 
and art led thither directly, and offered a bridge to the cone am 
taste and so to the explanation of what had been thought oa 
to poetry and art, but was yet beauty, and was felt as beauty, fae 
therefore could not be thus external, but must be itself a ae 
of the human imagination, like the things or rather images tha 
to be called “beauties of nature.’’ 


ou 


æ und 
hne Begi v qp! 
gemein bojte | 
mbo | 


1 "Da es vorher noch vier Kategorischen Momente ol 
Interesse, ohne Vorstellung des Zweckes u. f. nicht nur al 
musste, sondern sogleich vom Schónen hinabsank, 5 
dachte; jetzt im letzten Paragraph des Werks wird das Suo 
des Guten, des Sittlichen sogar, und zwar alles Schone: 9" 
schöne Kleider, schöne Farben, schöne Gebäude” (Kalligone: vom 
und Schönen. Leipzig, Hartknoch, 1800, III, 259-260). 
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EE dy of the nature of poetry and art had been going on for 
forming a scientific tradition parallel to that 


è J centuries, DE SN concerning 
E autiful, and remaining distinct and separate from it even when 
‘ | he two approached and interlaced. It was here that a true and 


| genuine aesthetic was moving and growing; and it is strange—or 
| ather, not strange to one who considers the prejudice as to the 
: riority of the ideas of the beautiful and of pleasure—that historians 
* |. of aesthetic have placed this tradition in the background, when they 
Ig pave not left it out of the picture altogether. Thus Zimmermann, 
3 to name one only, DS from Plotinus in the third century after 
i | Christ to the eighteenth, and finds in the history of aesthetic “eine 
osse Lücke” fifteen centuries long ;* a gap containing all the ardent 
labours at the theory of poetry, literature, and art that were pursued 
at the Renaissance and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
especially in Italy, but also in France, Spain, and elsewhere. Even 
| the concept of taste, "judgment without discourse," arose in the 
n seventeenth century in Italy, and precisely in the attempt to 
ys | describe the judgment of poetic criticism, as did the concept of 
is | genius,” as distinct from intellect, to describe the faculty of poetic 
o | creation. The "sublime" belongs to the same tradition, being taken 
į | fom the highly prized and deeply studied work that went under 
j | the name of Longinus,3 where it was clearly and unambiguously 
y expounded and meant, at bottom, nothing but that “excellence” or 
of beauty" of artistic expression for which the ancient critic had so 
j». | exquisite a sense.4 
In the eighteenth century this theory of poetry and art excited 
h | les interest and was less widely discussed and less highly valued 
e, than the theory of taste; but, in compensation, it worked hard to 
y Do to the level of philosophy and organize itself into a system. 
t | tmay suffice to recall the theory of poetry or “poetic logic” stated 
Y Vico in his Scienza nuova, a logic of language or poetry which 


]- 


I . 

à hichte der Aesthetik als philosophischer Wissenschaft, p. 147. 

I hay 15 sometimes incorrectly attributed to the Spaniard Gracian, who, as 

© elsewhere pointed out (Esteti 209), refers the term not to the 

d Sphere of the b Do. u ( steta, p. 9), 7 

, | lim, the I e beautiful and art, but to that of practice. Betore and after 

: &estheti talians, with or without the word in question, asserted a special 

d | vag ve 1 power or faculty, capable of judging without logical reasoning; this 

ito the any defined by Zuccolo as early as 1623. See my recent researches 
tell etA ba Story of aesthetic ideas in seventeenth-century Italy, in Storia 

d | 3 For he wn Italia (Bari, 1929), pp. 160-210, 217-232). 

n | "»oran e authorship and date of the De Sublimitate see the recent and 

Antica uu uos of Rostagni, Il sublime mella storia dell’ Estetica 

) * Cf » +933). 

ae tings e Way in which he remarks à propos of an ode of Sappho that the 

i d te poe NE are the things said by every lover, but that the excellence 

Hix com e in choosing the culminating points (/] Ajyis . . . và &xpor) 

ng them (2 eic raòtò avvalpscic): De Subl. 110. 
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enabled him to interpret Homer and Dante, and the theory of 2 


cognitio sensitiva, or Aesthetica, for which Baumgarten a few decades / of 
later claimed the position of a special science.? But neither of these | {0 
thinkers had pupils or followers to develop and pursue their new ang . 
highly fruitful ideas. 
One of the two, a German professor and the founder of a schoo) | d 
certainly had pupils to repeat and disseminate his doctrines; but is 
general they misunderstood them and reduced them to superficiality | a 
and replaced Baumgarten's definition of poetry as "perfect sensuous | e 
discourse," which ascribes a peculiar and autonomous ‘“‘perfection” | B 
to “confused” or “sensuous cognition," sometimes by “representa. | i 
tion of sensible perfection,” sometimes by “sensible representation | ii 
of perfection”; so that cognitio sensitiva or poetica finally assumed | u 
the aspect of a weakened or mutilated intellectual knowledge, as | n 
appears already in Meyer and still more clearly in Mengs, Men- | o 
delssohn, and others.3 ? 
When Kant in the Critique of Judgment undertook to combat the 4 u 
theory of “eminent philosophers" that “beauty is nothing but per- | 
fection confusedly thought," and pointed out that a confused | ir 
cognition of perfection is still an intellectual cognition and distin- | b 
guished from it, at most, as the plain man's judgment differs from | a 
the philosopher's^ he was certainly right; but he was arguing | S 
against Wolff or the misunderstandings of Baumgarten's school, not | s 
against Baumgarten, who never maintained any such view, and 
always meant to speak of the perfectio of cognitio sensitiva qua talis, | d 
though doubtless he did not wholly avoid the danger of falling back : 
into intellectualism and conceiving poetry as the sensible repre- | y 
sentation of the distinct concept.5 Kant’s confusion is of importance | s 


(Baeumler, Cassirer, 
ause (they say) he 
ss, he lived 
ces on 


: Even now most German historians of aesthetic 
etc.) persist in ignoring Vico or brushing him aside, bec 
was unknown and did not influence the Germans. None the le 
and thought; and the history of thought is not the history of influen 
German writers, or any others. E > theo 

? That Baumgarten belongs to another tradition than that of ud 
of taste emerges even from what Baeumler writes, though intended bs im 
him with that tradition: “Baumgarten hat für das Geschmackspr. 
engeren Sinne nicht viel Interesse bezeigt" (op. cit., P- 87) 

3 Mendelssohn, Ueber die Haupigrundsatze dev schönen 
schaften (op.cit. Zimmermann, p. 181), expressly says: s 
Vollkommenheit sinnlich, so wird sie Schönheit genannt... 
Vollkommenheit erleuchtet die Seele und befriedigt 127 
Trieb nach bündigen Vorstellungen. Wenn sie aber die z 
Begehrungsvermögens in Bewegen setzen soll, so muss Si 
Schönheit verwandeln.” 

4 Kritik der Urteilskraft, 15. 

5 Zimmermann, op. cit., pp. 60-61 (cf. p. 433), : 
beauty is "sinnlich erkannte Vollkommenheit,” but neither 
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„ v as proof that he overlooked or failed to understand the concept 
which Baumgarten’s system involved; just as he over- 
poked or failed to grasp the similar concept of poetry or language 
| which, to say nothing of Vico, was gaining ground here and there 
| in the early Romantic movement in Germany. Hence Kant, like the 
| ibeorists of taste and even the writers of Baumgarten’s school such 
as Riedel, his own immediate precursor in the tripartition of faculties 
and the connection of beauty with feeling, instead of grasping or 
even guessing the importance for the philosophy of spirit of 
Raumgarten’s idea of a cognitio sensitiva distinct from cognitio 
| jyfellectiva and prior to it, and indeed the whole realm of facultates 
inferiores in Wolff and petites perceptions in Leibniz; instead of 
using these ideas to work out a more organic and concrete con- 
nection between the terms of theold antithesis, theory and practice, 
or knowing and willing, fell back on postulating a third realm 
\ of "feeling," a mere pigeon-hole for the facts he had failed to 
: 4 understand. 

Among the post-Kantian aestheticians, no one pursued the inquiry 
| | into these fundamental elements of the aesthetic activity which had 
- | been discerned by Baumgarten, studied more deeply by Vico, and 
i | apprehended to some extent by other thinkers; no one except 
| | Schleiermacher, who for that very reason was misunderstood, 
sighted, and forgotten. True, while some like Herbart stood by the 


h this notion are to be found in §§ 15—16 of the Aesthetica, to which he refers; 
C | tis always perfectiones cognitionis sensitivae. Von Stein (Die Entstehung dev 
- | "eren Aesthetik, Stuttgart, Cotta, 1886, p. 358) rightly observes that if 

Kant means to allude to Baumgarten he is misunderstanding him; thus also 

Sommer, Grundzüge einer Geschichte dey deutschen Psychologie und Aesthetik 

n Wolff-Baumgarten bis Kant-Schilley (Würzburg, 1892), P. 345. Perhaps 

ike «cplanation is to be sought, as by Baeumler (op. cit., pp. 113-119), in 
= Whe act that Kant knew the references to the subject in the Metaphysica, 
és d. paumgarten on this point was confining himself to Wolff's definition, 
Sie knew Meyer and Mendelssohn, but perhaps had not read, or not 

; ah Care, the Aesthetica. : 

amare difficulty was felt by some writers of the time; cf. the following 
Work we dom Meiners, Revision der Philosophie, pp. 226 seqq., in the learned 
1807, T K. H. Politz, Die Aesthetik für gebildete Leser (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
loch a IE “In der Aesthetik ist die Hauptquelle unserer Kenntnisse 
^l dem DR Eben so zweifelhaft ist es bisher ob die aesthetischen Begriffe 
titer ejr 970 der bis jetzt von den Philosophen entdeckten Kraften oder 
Elie en Von den Griechen und Rómer nicht wahrgenommen Fahigkeit 
‘Nd Gute S giebt Manner, die einen angeborenen Geschmack des Schönen 
ta, on Vertheidigen, und dabei unsere Idee von Schénheit u. s. W- als 
leale sn Relatives ausehen. Umgekehrt sieht man wieder unveranderliche 
für cigenty Schénen und Guten von solchen behaupten, die den Geschmack 
Meint liche kraft hatten, So lange diese Punkte unausgewacht bleiben, 
ae Kenney Aesthetik in die Form einer Wissenschaft nicht gebracht werden 
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eighteenth-century tradition, started from the judgment of tages 


concept of the beautiful in formal or form 


and sought a X 
determinations of the object, most of them abandoned the discussion 


of taste and placed the centre of gravity in their treatises Upon art 


thus in a certain degree identifying aesthetic with the philosophy | 


of art. In a certain degree, not altogether, and not essentially 
because they retained as more or less distinct from this theory oí 


art, although somewhat confused with it, a “callology” or meta. | 


physical theory of the beautiful and a theory of natural beauty or 
beauty in natural objects. There was no consciousness of the truth 
that aesthetic is concerned with art and art alone, that outside art 


alisti | 


there is nothing really beautiful, and that therefore there can be no - 


theory of the beautiful independent of, or parallel to, the philosophy 
of art. Even when, in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
psychological or empirical aesthetics took the place of metaphysical 
or philosophical, these new aesthetics still combined a theory of the 
beautiful with a theory of art, a combination due to misunderstanding 


the nature of the things combined; naturally, therefore, this is the | 


view current in the Aesthetica vulgaris of to-day. 

It was only in Italy, at the beginning of the present century, that 
this dualism was resolved with full consciousness of what was being 
done, and an aesthetic brought into being which was a philosophy 
of poetry, imagination, language, art, and pure intuition and expres- 
sion; an aesthetic which put the productive process first, showed the 
beautiful as this process itself in its free development, and reduced 


to terms of this process the so-called beauties of nature, as them- - 


selves spiritual acts and not natural facts. As a result, no one in 
Italy, not even scholastics or neo-scholastics (and that is saying 4 
good deal), dreams any longer of devising theories of the o 


beautiful, for there is now no place for such theories within out 


mental horizon, filled as it is by others which have consigned t0 ~. 


oblivion the very name of the former occupants and have plotted 


them out as with a deluge. of 

In Germany, on the other hand, although the intense se i 
the history of art has created a demand for a philosophy of oe 
clear up its main concepts and standards, the problem of the E 
tions between this so-called science of art (Kunstwissenschaf) cil 
the theory of the beautiful has been solved in the most ar to 
and artificially simple manner imaginable: art is 2598" St 


; m 
Kunstwissenschaft, beauty to aesthetic; as if the whole proble and | 


not concern the relation between the concept of the beaut r 
m ove 


the concept of art, and as if, by handing one Xi une ther, 0% 
“specialists” and confining one’s own attention to the © he jast 
could ever rightly and thoroughly understand either- 2 ; 
resort, the root of the error lies in the false conceptio" 2 
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phical or as it is called merely "scientific" (Kunstwissenschaft) 
iment of an ideal category.* 

j trea toilsome and slow is the progress of thought, still in places 
So d and arrested at the same false statement of the problem 
y at which ancient philosophy and eighteenth-century 
e laboured. 


1 D 
; philoso 


| cons’ 
| dí beaut 


, For this school of separate Kunstwissenschaft, cf. what was already to 
ye said about it in I9II,in my essay on Fiedler (Nuovi saggi di estetica, Bari, 
36, esp. PP- 240-241), and in 1915, à propos of a book by Utitz, my 
Conversazioni critiche, i 20-22; cf. also a short recent book by Utitz, 
(schichte der Aesthetik, Berlin, 1932, pp. 70-73, where he expresses himself 
with more caution and reserve. 


(Translated from the Italian by R. G. CoLtincwoop.) 
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ARISTOTLE'S DEFINITION OF MORAL 
VIRTUE, AND PLATO’S ACCOUNT or 
JUSTICE IN THE SOUL 


H., W. B. JOSEPH, M.A, 


NicOLAI HARTMANN, in an interesting discussion of Aristotle's 
account of moral virtue, has called attention to the difference 
between the contrariety of opposed vices and the contrast of certain 
virtues. The dxpa or extremes, somewhere between which Aristotle 
thought that any morally virtuous disposition (with the possible 
exception of justice) must lie, are not conciliable. The same man 
cannot combine or reconcile, in the same action, cowardice and 
bravery, intemperance and insensibility, stinginess and thriftlessness, 


passion and lack of spirit. These are pairs of contraries, between | 


which a virtue lies; but the virtue is not a synthesis of the extremes 
in a pair. It is true that on one interpretation of the doctrine of 
the mean, the mean is a synthesis of contraries, but not of contrary 
vices. According to this interpretation, which Burnet adopted, 
there are contrary tendencies or impulses, e.g. fear and delight in 
danger, and the virtuous disposition combines these in right pro- 
portion; but the vicious dispositions also combine them, in other 
and wrong proportions, the contrariety of these dispositions arising 
from the fact that either impulse may be unduly preponderant over 
the other. In support of this interpretation Burnet appealed to 


Aristotle's theory of bodily health, which was held to depend on à : 


proper kpdew or combination of the primary contraries or 7pU7 


evdvria, hot and cold, moist and dry. Many objections might be 


brought against this theory of health, both speculative and empirical 
though they do not concern us here; and it may also be doubte 
whether the theory of virtue is to be interpreted in analogy vm i 
Among other reasons for rejecting that view it may be noted t di- 
to the only illustration of the relativity of the mean to the p 
vidual which Aristotle offers it is quite inapplicable; m 2 
quantity of meat for one man is not the right quantity for P pave 
though it is always a mean between too much and too little. «7 
only mentioned the view here in order to point out th AO ayy ih js 
were accepted, the synthesis of contraries which, according 
involved in a virtuous disposition is not that of contrary 


1 Ethik, c. 61, Gegensatzverhaltnis und Wertsynthese- 


2 Cf. infra, p. 176, n. 2. 
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oes n, neither do we think that they ought to be; they ought both 


| playing neither of the related and contrary vices, the dpa to the 
yeodrns. Rather we think that we ought somehow to satisfy the claims 
of both. The case, therefore, is different with antithetic Werte, 
"values," and with antithetic Unwerte, '*disvalues." Other examples 
V such antithetic “values” are purity (Reinheit) and fullness of life 
(Fille); or love of one's neighbour (Nächstenliebe) and love of 
posterity (Fernstenliebe). 

This antithetic of values is neither so frequently recurrent as the 
atithetic of disvalues, nor do the two correspond; t.e. the opposed 
virtues are not respectively contrary to the opposed vices, to both 
€ which, as Aristotle said, in spite of their contrariety to each 
‘ther, the one virtue which is in a mean between them is, in another 
Way, contrary. Courage is in this way contrary both to cowardice 

., ‘id foolhardiness. On the other hand, the ideally courageous man 
j should display both stout-hearted endurance (behertztes Ausharren) 
| s, oughtful foresight, cool presence of mind (bedachisame Vor- 
oa Kaltblütige Geistesgegenwart); and it is the former which is 
si El lacking in the coward, the latter in the foolhardy. So again 
EN (Beherrschtheit) is valuable, and a development of the 
ne life (Entfaltung des A ffektlebens) is valuable; but these are 
| às E Values," or at least capable of competing. Intemperance, 
l p and Insensitiveness, àvato07oía, are opposed disvalues. The 
| tro] cum or temperance should somehow combine self- 
| 5a 1; 4 the development of the emotional life, But since there 
| mp: * P between insensitiveness and a self-control that is not 
[LN E the contrasted “value,” the Stoics made insensi- 
Mean Into a virtue; and because of the likeness between 

ce and development of the emotional life uncom- 
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bined with self-control, the emotions have sometimes been rej ecteye 
altogether. : ap: 

Strict parallelism here would require Hartmann rather to point to by 
some who had made intemperance into a virtue; perhaps Polus acts 
the Gorgias might be cited in this sense; or Alfred Barratt, who s 
that "the highest virtue consists In being led, not by one desire, Jig 
but by all," the cause of repentance being "never the attainment d 
of some pleasure, but always the non-attainment of more: not the a 
satisfaction of one desire, but the inability to satisfy all": though, | it 
very inconsistently, he called the highest virtue, as just defined, E. 
“the complete organization of the moral nature."* But I do mt aC 
wish to press this as a criticism, nor yet to ask how far anything | pec 
like what Hartmann has said in regard to courage and temperance |. 
could be paralleled for all the virtues in Aristotle’s table. That to on 
which I wish to direct attention is Hartmann’s suggestion of a J inv 
synthesis of “values” being involved in the Aristotelian mean; for Vae 
a synthesis of values is very different from a mean of “disvalues’’ fa] 
OT Kakiat. Tto | 

I think that Hartmann's observation is a good one, but that it. | dee 
points to a more thoroughgoing criticism or restatement of the | ie 
Aristotelian doctrine that he gives. In his "doctrine of the mean" | tha 
Aristotle seems to me to have been trying, and failing, to improve | the 
on the account of virtue offered by his master Plato. Assuming what | N 
I have to say on this head to be sound, it would follow that the | tha 
necessity for a synthesis of opposed “elements of value,” to which boo 
Hartmann draws attention, is a special case of a more pervading | tior 
necessity. I believe that no action is obligatory independently df | tot 
relation to any good, but that this good may be, and in the last | vah 
resort is, connected with a life to be lived, to the form of goodness: “p 
in which the particular obligatory action is necessary. If so, & mans [we 
particular actions should be such as will together make a life T > a 
which this goodness can be realized; their “values” are comnts = 
with the goodness of the whole; and the synthesis of Whee à 
which Hartmann requires in a particular action is really the E E 
of the particular action to the wider plan of life to which it be = 0 = 
in a situation of a sort that seems sometimes to call for exercis : 


in +] igs 
ad | and 


‘ s » virtues. | det 
one and sometimes for exercise of the other of two CES im any | bt 
It is Plato’s teaching that you cannot unexceptionably 6€ mans | | 


virtue by naming the sort of acts it requires of you: and fight: | to 
courage should not always make him stand in the ranks he state |: 
nor his justice always make him restore what he owes. make pm fo 
ment that justice, in the widest sense of that word, W objecti? hi 


founded a \ det 


do his proper job, rà aúroô mpdrrew, may seem open to s 


1 Cited by C. M. Williams, A Review of the Systems of EP? 
the Theory of Evolution, p. 117 (Macmillan, 1893). 
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ic Mngt the contrary of what lies against the attempt to define virtues 
aming their works; for while one method assigns to a virtue 


eT shich do not belong to it, the other fails to Say what do. Plato 
i| s to meet this objection by describing the life of a good state 
he constitution of the soul. By the first description we are 
im ed to divine the particular acts that should be done; by the 
t | cond to see through the development of what capacities in us and 
ough what inner discipline we may do the acts belonging to us 
in the life of the state, and not other acts. This discipline and develop- 
gent bear fruit in all right actions, and the “inward and spiritual 
ace’ from which the ‘‘outward and visible” deed issues is different 
because of them from what it would be if the agent were not thus 
"inst," even though the outward and visible deeds might yet be 
mn occasion the same. In that sense, virtue is one; though this unity 
volves, as Plato is careful to maintain, distinguishable constituent 
'ecellences in distinguishable forms or parts (eióm or pépn) of the 
' fau; and though also we may distinguish many virtues, according 
lio the kinds of situation that repeatedly occur and the kinds of 
t | ded which for the most part are required in them. But that such 
e | deeds are right in such situations is true only for the most part; 
that is why the virtues cannot be unexceptionably defined by naming 
the sorts of acts they require of us. 
t | Now Aristotle was more interested in the multiplicity of virtues 
> | thn in the unity of virtue. To this we owe it that he devoted a 
| book and a half of the Nicomachean Ethics to the detailed descrip- 
> | tion of a number of particular moral virtues, and the vices alternative 
| b them in their several fields. These are so many “values” and “dis- 
| | Rus," Werte and Umwerte, in the phrase of Hartmann and other 
"| Sponents of “‘axiology.”’ If all these “values” ought to be actualized, 
tte seinsollend, and certain situations allow of one's actualizing more 
y: an one, but only alternatively, then antithetic relations and 
a Bunnies: arise, and the need for "synthesis." If, however, 
i E Is one, it should not require of us incompatibles. That is why 
aes of antithetic "values" which Hartmann finds to be 
E x In some moral virtue described by Aristotle as a eee a 
my a particular case of what must be always necessary ior 
Rohe 18 the right act in a given situation, if the unity of virtue 
. B: Sustained against the multiplicity of the particular virtues. 
|t p ia though more interested in the multiplicity, does 
í istis nat unity, the belief in which led Plato to offer a ae 
E omplet in the soul" which would make the just man the a 
tity E e mora] virtue. Only he will not give to this all-perva: g 
"sponds name justice. If we ask ourselves whether anything cor- 
by one m the Nicomachean Ethics to the Platonic distinction 
Justice in the state and justice in the soul, we must, I think, 
IJI 


i) 
i) 


| 
£ 
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admit that the distinction between oAn dixaroovvn, complete iq: A: 
and suci) åperý, moral virtue, as the generic identity of the Pa : 
particular virtues in his table, so corresponds. Aristotle lice 
really says as much; for justice, in this comprehensive sense, i R j 
says, not a part of virtue, but the whole, où uépos dperfjs à) fe T" 
dperh: all virtue is contained in it, as the proverb says; the valles 
thus just has "fulfilled the law." And then, in the last section a 
the chapter, he gives its relation to moral virtue. They are T | 
same thing differently regarded; t.e. what this same is, as just 
and as virtue, are not the same; in relation to other men, it is jm 
merely as a disposition in the man who is just, it is virtue: j 

This is not really different from what Plato had written in the 
fourth book of his Republic, at the end of the passage in which 
assuming that we mean the same when we call a state and when 
we call a man just, he has gone on to analyse the soul, .and 
shown how the three sorts of excellence, whose display by * 
different men holding different functions in the state make the {vit 
actions just which we regard as corporate acts of the state, enter | oft 
also into every action of a just man. Therefore they enter—and this, y Pla 
if we are to understand Plato, we must never forget—into those | app 
very actions of different men, by which they co-operate in a corporate | to! 
act of the state. The statesman whose wisdom, the soldier whose | Thi 
courage, the others whose temperance contribute to make a cor | % 
porate act of the state just, will each make his contribution as he | ma 
should only because, in so ordering his own soul and his own life 
that he may do so, he displays all three excellences. The justice of 
the state, therefore, is an expression of the justice in the souls of 
those whose several actions are concerned together in what we call 
the state’s acts; for Plato knew that only individuals act. And this 
is what he says in the passage to which I am referring. “Something 
of this sort is in truth, it seems, what justice was"—the jasia x 
which he has been so long speaking— "concerned not with the v " 
ward doing of one’s own duties, but the inward:3 in very truth Wi 


: à 
a man himself and what is his, that he should not allow the kinds a 


1 Eth. Nic., V. i. 12-19. sn aot | i 
2 Ibid. § 20, 1130? xo, tl 08 Stadéper Ñ ápev? kal Ñ A ilS 
Onroy ék àv elpnuévæv:čotų pév yàp 7j abt}, tò ó'clvat où TÒ OUTO, in 
Lèv mpoc évepov, Sixatoadyn, ý óà tToráðe &£&ic dmAds, åpetń. he author 

3 I italicize words supplied in translation, after the manner ot 5 apa 
of King James’s translation of the Bible. The Greek—od ep! Tù” os eitbet J loc 
táv aðtoð dÀAà rept thy évtdc—is ambiguous; for tHy avTov T ds i di 
one’s own duties, or the “parts” of one's own soul; in the next "^ ab) 
dÀnÜGc Tepl éavróv kal và éavroU—it is the latter; but Edd ) Ficat ee 
a shift of meaning (one might almost say a play upon the vona 
by óc GAnddc. 

4 yévn: i.e., what are also called the el6n, or uép?, parts, 
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his soul to do each another's work in him, nor to interfere 
another, but having verily set aright what is his and gained 
self over himself, having ordered and come to friendship 
i} ith himself and conciliated these kinds in their triplicity, just as 
| it were three strings 1n a scale, top and bottom and middle, and 
1 there may be between, having bound all these together and 
me out of many one, temperate and ordered, so at length should 
f he do some action whether concerned with getting money or 
e care of his body or with some affair of state or transaction 
of private life, in all these counting and calling just and noble what- 
wer action preserves and helps to complete in him this disposition, 
and wisdom the knowledge that presides over this action, and 
y | likewise unjust whatever action at any time undoes this disposition, 
n | and folly the opinion presiding over this." 
d | Such is Plato's account of the disposition which is virtue, in what- 
y eer particular sort of virtuous action and in whatever dealings 
e {with others it is shown. Aristotle, in the passage cited above, as 
r | often elsewhere, has but put into a succinct phrase or formula what 
; į Hato had set out at length. He does the same when he contrasts 
e | appetite and purpose, saying that a man's purpose may be contrary 
e | tohis appetite, but that he cannot have contrary appetites at once.? 
e | This statement sums up the result of the argument by which 
Socrates, in the Republic, 436B-439D, convinces Glaucon that what 
t makes it possible for a man to refrain from gratifying an appetite 
e | te does not cease to feel, and so to be contrarily affected in himself 
f | wards the same thing at the same time, is that there is a rational 
f jo considerative as well as an appetitive principle or part or form 
| Eus in his soul. It is of course to similar experiences of contrariety 
i d = = soul that Socrates appeals in arguing further for a prin- 
i id , 0i spirit distinguishable alike from the appetitive and the 
pee forms of the soul's being. 
E necessary here to expound the reasoning by which this 
E of the soul is commended, nor to discuss the value of the 
of moral All that I wish to do is to consider how Aristotle's definition 
i ee is related to Plato's definition, based on this account, 
laure m the Soul." I have suggested that the most famous 
2 attempt istotle’s definition, the doctrine of the mean, expresses 
Pato. ae —I think an ill-advised attempt—to improve upon 
à ieee of the part which “temperance plays in justice 
boking for I have so far offered reason for saying that ie 
tected ES Aristotle's treatment of the facts to which 35 " 
E. r attention, when expounding justice 1n the soul and Its 
à D d 443B-444A. 


ly ic., - : 
vuta a TITIP r5. kai mpoarpecel H 


3 we with 
nile him 


of | beco! 
le | act, 2 
| with th 


dy émiOvpla évaytiodrat, 
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relation to justice in the state, would expect to find it in 
tion of moral virtue, hôi) áperý, and the exposition of t 
of this to gàn 8ucatooóvy or complete justice. 

But we cannot judge this question fairly without bearing in mi 
what Plato never points out in so many words, though the Re er 
contains several definite statements implying it, viz, that fe 
forms or parts of the soul are not merely co-ordinate: that? 
division as it were does double duty, and if not a "physical an of 
anyhow as well a “metaphysical” as a "logical" division, To ‘i tho 
them parts suggests that the unity of the soul is by way of additi a 
to an appetitive of the other principles. But the spirited and ration] iD 
are not merely added to the appetitive, as an appetite for gras F 
might have been added in Nebuchadnezzar to his existing appetites 4 
for other foods, instead of being substituted for them. It is itsei 3 
modified by the presence of the other two, as the spirited also is or 
modified by the presence of the rational. Besides this, in any action or 
they are all involved; to crave, to be angry, or even indignant, to 
consider or approve, none of these is to act. And the co-operation: Wo 
of them in action—how the soul is at once in some respects the same | an 
in all action, in other respects differs according as a man acts more | Fr 
or less justly—this is one-half of Plato’s teaching; that we may | th 
understand this is one purpose of his division; and so far as the | grg 
human soul shows its being in all these modes at once, we might | th 
call the division metaphysical. But the appetites which Socratesin | ira 
Republic, 436A, describes as for the pleasures of nourishment and | de 
procreation and their like, though, if the soul were merely appetitive, | dis 
they would be the only sort of desire it would feel, are by no meals | th 
this in fact. Other kinds of desire belong to it as spirited, and yet | of 
others as rational. This is most explicitly asserted in IX. 580D., | qe 
Socrates there offers, as a further proof that a man's soul may be | so 
divided according to three “kinds,” this: that there are pleasures d AE, 
three kinds, each proper to one mode of the soul's being, and likewist d po 
desires and principles. There are, that is to say, desires that | 3 
to a soul as spirited, and again as rational, not only those T TX 
belong to it as appetitive; so that émOuyia has a generic 25 s : 
a specific sense, and so far as the soul is an åpxń, OF initiates ¢ ie 5 | it 
the threefold division is a logical division into three prinop " 
virtue of which it does so. x |f 

éxaoto) j i 

py a fa 


D 


the defini" | 7 
he relati, d 


I Q " ~ STIS 
Tývôe: tpi» övrwv tpirtal kal oval por galvovtat, È rs 


ula idla. émiOvplar doadtrws te kai ápyal. dpyaí here e n 
movers to action; they "'take the initiative.” 
* Aristotle again finds a way of expressing this, by 


. g jn tbe 
distinguishing 7 p |n 
genus dpeéic the three species of floAgoic, 0vuóg and émiüvp a. gos N 


Anima, y ix, 432^ 5-6; Magn. Mor., T. xii. 1187^ 38, °F ig, yi AY 
en, tpla, émiüvula, Üvuóc, Boúànoiç. When Aristotle says T «pla yh cg 
4325 6-7, criticizing Plato for dividing the soul into parts, © ^ s yitted. 


êv, Exdotw čata SpeEtc, he says what Plato would have readily ? 
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nce of all this is as follows: The function of the rational 
" in the soul is not merely to regulate the 
I2 tes, 
| We set of his analysis, Socrates proves its distinctness, by calling 
* jon to its withholding a man from the gratification of his 
|" otites. It has to regulate all a man’s desires, including those 
MN mi him capable itself, like desire of 
of which it makes im cap like desire o knowledge, and 
| pose, like desire of power, whereof the spirited “part” makes him 
rapable. Similarly, the function of the spirited “part” is not only 
io hold a man steadfast to an approved course when this course 
involves rejecting the gratification of some appetite, but equally 
when it involves refusal to gratify a desire of which the spirited 
“part” itself, or even the rational, makes him capable; for a man 
may on occasion judge it right, in the interests of the community 
or of his own soul, that he should sacrifice some pursuit of power 
or knowledge. 
tof Though it lies aside from my main thesis, it may perhaps be 
n | worth while to suggest here that this distinction between the generic 
t | and the specific senses of émOvyia might well be borne in mind by 
e | Freudian psychologists when they speak of the libido. When 
y | the direction of a man’s energies into some other channel than the 
l | gratification of sexual appetite is described as a sublimation of 
it | ite libido, it seems often thought that this appetite is being somehow 
| transformed, say into a devotion to good works. But though such 
d | devotion may fill a larger part in the life of a man who has been 
6, | disappointed in love, or in whom sexual appetite has been repressed, 
5 | than otherwise it would have done, it is not itself a transformation 
t | of the specific appetite, but an alternative manifestation of the 
E enetic capacity of desire, and one of which another “ form” of the 
soul than the appetitive makes him capable. To suppose that 
| .; Sublimation of the libido is transformation of appetite 1s like sup- 
| sing that to draw a circle is to transform a drawing of a triangle. 
a The soul then, according to Plato's account, as rational or con- 
i S has at any moment, if it is to act justly, to divine what 
d SK in the situation and act accordingly. But it has in it all sorts 
lis Bn to action, some springing from its appetitive, some from 
i R S some from its rational nature. Any of these may ne 
AS s doing something of which as rational it diss) : 
till oou something of which as rational it approves. n ra o 
ial nee the excellence of the spirited “part as this func ns 
on, will sustain him in following his judgment, when thus 


Oy à UE DO ees 
*d contrarily. But the man of formed and settled “justice” will 


lot c COT AQ 2m 
Nou] " Moved by appetite towards that of e CO ears 
or wha 


in  DeVer : : : 
fte approve pursuit, and his desires 
mstances he would approve pursuing, in whichever “part? of 
1 

Or, as Plato says, Rep., x. 571B, by mapdavopot émiOuplat. 
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the soul they originate, will not be so strong as to make it differ, | 
for him to hold fast to the course approved by him, To dem Cult, | i 
however, what place in the scheme of his life the indulgence ae Vis 
particular desire, the development of any particular interest a is 
devotion to any particular occupation, should hold is to deter; e rs 
that scheme; and is the task of his rational nature, of the A me tis 
The inclusion in or omission from that scheme of any interd jo? 
occupation, the indulgence or disregard of any desire, must be E | ihe 
determined as may make his life the best that it can be; though ihri 


what this is again cannot be settled without regard to what ai hol 


for the community of lives in which his must take its place: ang " 
there are of course, as Plato recognizes, certain "necessary" appe- a 


tites, without whose indulgence the individual cannot live, or the U 
race cannot continue. But some men in some situations Ought to 4 
reject the indulgence even of these. No rule can be given by which 
to determine either when their indulgence should be altogether ! ] 
rejected, or how largely any desire, interest, or occupation admitted 
to have place in the scheme of a man’s life should be allowed to ` 
bulk there: That is what a man's wisdom, the excellence of his ma 
rational or considerative nature, is to enable him to decide, or at | he 
least to recognize when a wiser than he has decided it for him. self 
And that his divers desires and interests should be developed in such | at 
mutual adjustment and relations of degree as the scheme that his 
wisdom approves requires is what Plato calls cwd¢poovvn, or tem- |y. 
perance: an excellence, as he says, not of the appetitive alone but | ad 
of the whole soul, just because it involves desires or moving powers, e 
êmupiar re kal dpa, belonging to each of its “parts” or “forms.” E. 
Now how far does Aristotle recognize all this in his definition of [a 
moral virtue? Does he, too, see in moral virtue the union of three, | à 
sorts of excellence, wisdom, courage, and temperance? It seems to uU 
me that he does, but with a profound difference in his view of tie i 
last; and this difference is shown in his doctrine of the mean. ou tw 
He defines moral virtue as a disposition displaying purpose? | tut 
mean relative to the agent and determined by a rule, whereby $ 
wise man would determine it2 That it is a disposition, eis, agree 
ould not 


' It will be noted that the question when a desire should or sh det, an 


be indulged is the question re Set, whereas how largely is oov 
only the latter is a question of degree. qj 70% 
? Eth. Nic., II. vi. 15, 11065 36, ££ic mpoaipetiký, &y wecdtnte oe nes 
Huds, dpiopéry Aóyo kal à äv 6 dpovuuóc óploeiev. Burnet, taking explain? 
to be a combination of contrary impulses in the right proportion (m pich they 
above, p. 1), took Aóyoc here to mean ratio, viz. the ratio in 2 varji 
were combined. But these impulses would themselves be capable ich the) 
in degree of strength, and it is difficult to see how the ratio in Wi g syed 
are to be combined, in order to secure the “mean” required, ^ ht in (me 
unless the strength of each is first fixed, Yet this strength ™8 
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Plato’s language about justice in the soul, which he speaks of 
ede ri dn ri é&w. And in vue it eis mpoatperucij, a disposition 
n | jepleying purpose, eae E in it the factor which in 
e |'astice in the soul Plato called courage, Gvpeta. For Plato defines 
e | his courage as holding fast in everything to a right and lawful 
„| pinion concerning What is and is not to be feared.! By this he means 
dat the just man, whatever loss or suffering or unpleasantness may 
| eaten him from the course which he approves, will by courage 
hold fast to the right opinion that these are less terrible than not 
i do what he approves. And when Aristotle says that moral virtue 
displays purpose, he means that a virtuous man abides in action 
y the judgment he has formed after deliberation, eupever Tots 
yuoobetow whatever there may be moving him to act otherwise, 
0 | though of course it is not this resoluteness that makes his judgment 
| | correct; and thus to abide comes, in his opinion, of courage. 
t | Further, Aristotle assigns a part to wisdom in the constitution 
1 {of moral virtue, as Plato does in that of justice in the soul. For the 
) | mean is determined by a rule, namely, by that whereby the wise 
3 | man, the dpovds, would determine it. It is true that a man may 
t |be virtuous without being capable of discovering the rule for him- 
elf; he may rely on the wisdom of some teacher or confessor; but 
1 |stleast he must have wisdom enough to accept the rule and think 


be regarded as involving a combination of contraries in a certain ratio, 
ad so ad infinitum. Others have interpreted Aóyoc to mean “reason,” 

V. the faculty, rò Aoytavikóv or (as Aristotle calls it) rò Aóyov &yov. Apart 
| |'em the question whether Aóyog ever means this in Aristotle’s writings, it 
ems a fata] objection to such an interpretation here, that it would make 
| ihe last six words of the definition redundant. For a fool misuses the same 
‘ culty as a wise man uses, when he (the fool) misjudges the mean. Moreover, 
| i of the chapter, 1106? 36-55, where Aristotle illustrates what he intends 
E eho a "pÓc Gc, supports the interpretation “rule”; M fr 
| ae - x Seems to be meant, would fix limits that an athlete shou gei 
| Lut fo Ben either direction to the amount of food or exercise to be taken; 
eho oe athletes the precisely right amounts will fall at different 
] the lat etween these limits, and these niceties cannot be fixed by the rule. 
Vine J: Cook Wilson held that ópüoc Aóyoc in Aristotle’s Ethics meant 
hs ar reason”; but Professor J. A. Smith, another eminent Aristotelian, 
kst oe Strongly for the interpretation "rule," and I have borrowed the 
: nt from him. 

» IV. 430B. cwrtnplav did mdvtoc Sdéns ópÜfjc TE kal volov ewy 


"rep Kal pr. 
| M E III. ix. 11103 3r, in the discussion of dvdpeva; cf. infer alia, ibid., 
e Ree Eupéve vj mpoapéoer, &upévew torg ôóćtaoı also Sa 
] pu pun Incontinent man, 6 dxpdtns, under the influence of the c 
| ous 9f the moment, fails to abide by his resolve or purpose; the 
idy, „nan, in whom it is necessary týv te Aóyov GAnOh elvat kal thv Gpes 


fall 3 EL z : 
Uupo 7| Tpoatpsciz arovóafa (ibid., VI. ii. 2, 1138" 24), will abide by 
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it correct; €upeve tots Sdéaow! is eupevew tots abrQ 8 Be os, | 

in this Aristotle is not differing from Plato, who says that can Nat if 
is holding fast not knowledge but a right and lawful opinion NS wi 
For very few know good and evil; and if a man did really youd pe 
what is good, he could not, in Plato's belief, voluntarily do EV art 
he did not think its attainment required of him; though on s m 
question, which is the question of incontinence or axpacia, Aristotle | th 


view is not so clear. There is indeed a very important difference" Dr 
between Plato and Aristotle regarding the wisdom involved in es of 
virtue or justice in the soul. For Plato thought that it was the Same 3 
intellectual excellence as is shown in science or speculative philo- 3 
sophy, whereas Aristotle did not, and consequently drew a dis. ; 


tinction, unknown to Platonic usage, between $póvgow and coda, 
But this difference does not affect the fact that they agree in holding 
wisdom, an excellence of the Aoywrukóv or Aóyov ëyov uépos in the 
soul, to be a factor or moment in what the one calls justice in the he 
soul and the other moral virtue. 

There remains the question whether Aristotle recognizes as the’ 
third factor or moment “temperance” or owdpoovvn. And it seems 
to me that he does so, but takes a different view from Plato's of |' or 
what this factor is, when he says that this disposition is in a mean | re 
relative to the agent, év uecórqre 7fj mpòs yds; and also that in this | de 
he is not, as I take him to have believed, improving upon, but | nc 
spoiling the analysis which he follows. of 

It is, of course, no objection to this conjecture that temperance, | of 
owdpoovyn, figures in Aristotle's table of particular virtues, as Mt | th 
among a number of means or peodryres. For it is quite consistent th 
with the unity of virtue implied in Plato's account of justice in the | se 
soul that this disposition can show itself in, and give a special, | e 
character to, some group of a man's actions distinguished by He or 
being concerned with a special kind of appetite or desire, or & P^ Wo 
kind of situation. So Aristotle distinguishes one particular ue b 
from another by reference to what kind of affection or action, um j 
mpagis, displays the general character of being in a mean. E a 
is no more difficulty in giving the name ow¢poovvy both to 4 ^ ip : 
in all virtuous action and to a particular virtue than te hole, : 
admitting, as Aristotle does, a distinction between justice as oe ris ; 

. OXn Sixatoodyy, and particular justice, 7 Kara p.épos ikaro gia j 
the double use of the words mere equivocation; it points SU 
complexity in the facts. 

We saw that, according to Plato, measure o 
be imposed on each appetite, interest, and desire; but tha ended% | s 
measure it should work or be indulged in a man's life dep pden | t 
the plan, or form, of that life as a whole; and that such a dep 


t Cf. supra, p. 177, D. 2. 
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just life cannot be a criterion. 

I conjecture that Aristotle was dissatisfied with this position, as 
we all may well be, even if the matter really stands so; and that 
' hesought to go further, and show that the matter is susceptible of 

amore exact treatment than this, though he admitted that the 
* | exactness possible in moral questions falls very far short of what is 
55 4 to be demanded in mathematics. To secure this greater exactness 
l |! or precision, he substituted for the notion that the measure, pLeTpLoTys , 

required in action or indulgence or emotion of any kind is to be 
determined by reference to the whole scheme of a good life, the 
notion that it can be determined to a certain place, upona scale 
of quantity or degree, on which all actions, indulgences, or emotions 
of the kind in question must have a place; and he suggested that 
there may be rules, by help of which we may limit the range upon 
the scale within which that place falls for the agent concerned. It 
seemed to him easier to fix the mean by reference to contrary 
“extremes or vices displayable in the same kind of action, indulgence, 
emotion than by reference to anything so vague and hard to 
x: F as the form or plan of life to which the required action must 
ong, 

The doctrine of the mean has been often criticized. To one 

Titicism Aristotle himself points out the answer. It does not imply 
E the difference between virtue and vice is one of degree. 

in “Tacters not differing among themselves in degree may be grounded 

conditions that do differ in degree or quantity, as beauty and 

a ness of visible form depend on ratios between the quantities of 

0 e parts of what is beautiful or ugly. It is a more serious 

à lon that the differences in which virtuous and vicious acts 
to y ended are many of them not of degree or quantity, o 

ow pn S own account. The even-tempered man, Or gpgos, W ; 
| the ue not only in the right degree, but with the right Ver 
jen ous man will give not only as much as but to whom a 

* Should. Such conditions fit well enough into Plato's account 
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of “temperance,” but not into the theory of the mean.: Again 


the “matter” of actions in the mean from those in either 
than in fact they do, it would be a mistake to think that by 


given situation. No doubt if we knew already what was 
or too little, that knowledge would help us towards knowledge of 


what virtue requires, and the more so, the less difference there Was 


between the excess and the defect. But in fact the knowledge thai 
this would be too much and that too little is often reached through 
recognizing something else than either to be right or nearly right 
And right rules are no better guides because they determine a mean 
than if they were like the commandments, “Do not kill,” “Do ny 
steal,” “Do not lie.” These hold good for the most part; but our diff 
culties arise when taking life, or ignoring rights of property, or saying 
what is false, seems the least evil course in the circumstances; 
and the rule does not help us to know when it should be broken. 


So a rule that fixes limits beyond which one should not goin 
either direction holds good only for the most part; the mean 4 
may fall between them for most agents in most situations; but | 


relatively to a particular agent in a particular situation the rule 
may fail. 

For if we consider a virtue that is especially patient of being 
presented as depending on the degree of certain impulses or maby, 
viz. courage, we must admit that there are situations in which the 
courageous man should avoid all danger, or again none. And we 
remember the man to whom Jesus said, ‘‘Sell all that thou hast. 
If then the limits between which, when we consider all occasions for 
a certain sort of action or affection, mpãéis or mdÜos, 
admit that the mean may lie are all and nothing, there 1s 
range for the virtue which is in the mean and for th t 
not. We may have rules, as has been said, holding good for the mos 
part, but so much is compatible with Plato's exposi 
more, and ask to what we should look, when the rule 
Plato has at least something to say. We should look 
acts, indulgences, pursuits seem required of us or comme!” yil 
our course of life. This will not tell us how to act now, ary, í 
direct our attention to that of which consideration 1S neces 
we are to reach a judgment. Aristotle substitutes for impu 
to the play which should be allowed in one's life to other" xte 
desires and interests a reference to the different poss! gesti 
of play that may be allowed to the one whose part 1s De 


the same 


1 Cf. supra, p. 176, n. 1. e c radit 
.^ Aristotle says that his peodryrec are mepi náðn Kal TP T conc 
ticular virtues differ according to the sort of máðn and ^ 
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consequence he has nothing to say regarding cases where a 
ule applicable for the most part should not be observed. 

And in the Eudeman Ethics this is acknowledged: “When a man's 
| action is rightly irregular, it is in the mean; for in a way the extremes 
| an within the mean.” Nothing is now left of the doctrine of the 
| nean, except that there are useful rules of conduct, to be followed 
for the most part. What was intended, as I believe, to give more 
| srecision to that part of the analysis of moral virtue which concerns 
the description of the “acts and affections," approved by wisdom and 
gustained by courage, than Plato's account of owdpootvm gave, has 
turned out to give less. Indeed, it affords no guidance whatever. 
For if I were to ask what scope I ought to give in my life to the 
indulgence of my love of music (say). or travel, it is of some use to 
be told: Look beyond that activity, and consider what else there 
is for you to do and enjoy in life, how different determinations of 
' your question will affect the rest of your life, and with which adjust- 

ment you think you will be living best. But it is of no use to be told: 
| The degree or extent of scope to be given it must lie in a mean, 
| and the mean lies between giving it none at all, and giving it all 
‘| possible scope and the first place in your consideration. 

For these reasons, while I think that Aristotle in his definition 
of moral virtue was following and trying to improve upon Plato's 
analysis of justice in the soul, I also think that by the modification 
he made in it, viz. by introducing the doctrine of the mean, he in 
fact largely spoilt it. 


5 and iD 
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Console thyself, thou wouldst not seek Me hadst thou not found Me. 


Pascat, 
Prefatory. The Logic of Theism.—Our world, the thing or complex 
of things, which is continuous and co-ordinate with our present 
perception, is self-transcendent. The proof is from observation, from 
our reactions, which are often more sensitive than our direct obser. 
vations, from the testimony of philosophers, expert psychologists, 
and poets (cited in the text). 
To say that our world is self-transcendent is to say that it presents 
itself to our minds as indigent of some sort of supplement or comple- 


ment having some sort of ontological status which it implies in some : 


capacity. 

The problem of the Logic of Theism is the problem of determining, 
assigning a definite value to, these “somes.” In other words, the 
proof of God is the proof that what “our world implies" when it is 
made determinate corresponds with the received conception of God 
in such a way as to justify the substitution of the name God for the 
indication “what our world implies.” 

We begin with “what our world implies" as a determinable, and 
we proceed to determine it, that is to say, to make clear, distinct, 
and explicit what it is obscurely, confusedly, and implicitly from 
the first onset. We explore by various methods (see text). 

To illustrate my meaning, and only to illustrate my meaning, let 
me suppose that we are successful in determining that "what oUr 


world implies" is (a) as regards ontological status something existent 


(existence, since it was in question, here counts as a determinatio 


of the determinable); (b) as regards relation, related to our WoL 


have shown that the existence of God can be inferred fro Being 
world. Or rather, I will say that if we proved the existence Dx j 
in whom the most salient and important features of tae tence? 
notion of God were realized, we should have proved the ee se i 
God for all practical purposes, inserting this limitation ; 
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t seem that our determinable still further determined might 
p characteristics incompatible with the received notion of 

n such a unity as to be incompatible with triunity). However 
| i may be with this speculative difficulty, which I do not personally 
| pelieve to be insuperable, if we could get so far as I have described, 
| ien as 2 matter of practical perplexity and controversy the issue 
«s between Theism and any available alternative construction of 
| gality would be decided. 

These prefatory remarks are not intended as a summary of what 
will be attempted in the body of the paper. They are intended to 
strip the mystery from the process of proving the existence of God, 
and to suggest that it consists in the determination of a determinable 
which in its most indeterminate and obscure form is a given fact of 


observation. 


What a fact, or a complex of facts, implies is a property of it, and 
{ belongs to it in its own right, whether or not any mind which is 
' "| aware of the fact is also aware of the implication. 
But when a fact which has implications is present to a mind, then 
_ "J| since the fact, so to speak, solicits of the mind the recognition of its 
implications, and this solicitation, being à sort of action emanating 
fom the fact cannot be entirely inefficacious, there is produced in 
the mind at least an incipient inclination to recognize the implications, 
and this inclination reflected back by the mind on to the fact which 
isits origin causes the fact to seem to the mind to be charged with 
nucon and surrounded by a sort of aura or fringe of sugges- 
» | tion. 
Inother language, the fact produces in the mind a state of wonder, 

‘|: and itself seems wonderful. This state is the beginning of reflection. 

If there is a God occupying such a position in Reality as mono- 
Ru religion assigns to Him, He will be implied by every fact at 
iet In the capacities of its exemplar, final and efficient cause, and 

erefore, on the theistic hypothesis, and in accordance with what 
= been said above about the inclination evoked by implication, 
eae fact will be accompanied by at least an incipient reference of 

to God in the above-mentioned capacities, and therefore, 


“trelatively, by an incipient awareness of God as terminating this 
Teference, 


e. 


y Y inference I shall mean that spontaneous reaction of the mind 
Toung ich the given object is enlarged by being recognized as ee 
i by a field of implication. This is much less than is ordinarily 
“Ontentj inference, but I adopt this terminology to introduce my 

ince 292 that while this first act is ampliative and irreplaceable . 
* it inducts us into the intelligible world), what follows on it, 
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which I shall call the development = the inference or the develop, i 
ment, may be carried out in more t an one way. In my view th 
totality which is constituted by the original given object, together | 
with its field of implication, is co-extensive with the universe ai | 
it has a structure such that there is within it a “proper cs a ^ 
everything nameable. All therefore of what I am calling the develop, | 
ment consists in filling in this original schema out of its own implicit 
resources. > nd 
The ways of development are Meditation, Logical Eduction: 
and what I will call Dialectical Meditation. Logical eduction has 
certain advantages (communicability, recoverability, verifiability 
in virtue of which it may be regarded as primus inter bares, but it 
is no more than this. It is one way of doing what may be done 
otherwise, and not all the advantages are on its side. 
Meditation.—This method consists in making the mind sensitive, 
docile, responsive, to the solicitations of the object, in purifying it and 
freeing it from diverting and obstructive pre-occupations so that it | y 
can take in the messages which things are striving to communicate, | - 
the most important and pervasive, though not the most strident and 
insistent of which is “He made us." This is the way of the Saints, * 
and hence, as Joubert says, "The great Saints are great Meta- 
physicians." Hence also it is that the clean of heart see God. 
Logical Eduction.—Meditation is a method of becoming aware of 
the implications of the object by enhancing the intrinsic sensitive- - 
ness of the mind. Logical eduction is a dodge for making the object 
as if it was more insistent than it is. It does for the mind what a 
telescope or microscope does for the eye. By logical eduction the 
implications of the object are enhanced up to perceptibility level 
by being apperceived in terms of simpler implications, or, Hm t ey 
ideal limiting case of a perfect logical demonstration, by being | 
apperceived, via intermediaries if necessary, in terms of e | ; 
implications which are, for every mind, inseparable from the Ma : 
Logical eduction does for the clear of head what meditation q 
for the clean of heart. «4v, Medi?" 
Dialectical Meditation.—This method has in common with Metts | * 
tion that it proceeds by intending the mind on the object, atthe eu 
common with eduction that it proceeds by steps or stages, stones, | bk 
terms required for these steps are not links but stepp consol i 
guides to the mind’s eye. Ground is gained a little at aun s 
dated, and then made the basis for a fresh advance. This T ick up? 
be applied both to the object and to the mind. Suppose Be 
broken flint and am in doubt whether it is a sport of n2 A 
artefact, I may be able to resolve my doubt by comp aring doubts 
side with an undoubted sport, and on the other sidewith 27 A 
Deduction is a sub-form of eduction, a way of effecting ed" 
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| gate of mind with that of St. Augustine, “Thou madest us for 
thyself, and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee.” Then I 
i nay be able to see in my mind what was there all the time, bui what 
miil aided. by this comparison I was unable to discriminate. 


Any object which is such as to be capable of supporting an infer- 
ence, afterwards to be developed by one of the methods already 
mentioned, must be pregnant with self-transcendence, and as a 
result of its effort to give expression to this self-transcendence it 
will be known, clearly or dimly, as in a context, a sort of logical 
analogue of space, surrounding it. This context is the universal of 
t | which the given object is a particular value or instance. 
, | Thus Bosanquet' says, ‘ there is something in a curve as given which 
iscapable of dictating a continuation and completion of its outline.” 
' Whitehead? speaks of Nature as exhibiting “entwined prehensive 
wüties each suffused with the modal presence of others," and of 
"the brooding presence of the whole on to its various parts." This 
modal suffusion of the primary object, this brooding presence of the 
| whole universe in each of its parts, is the character which is the 
basis of the possibility of inference. Again, Wallaces says, “All objects 
of science, all terms of knowledge, lead out of themselves and seek 
for a resting-point and centre. They are severally inadequate and 
partial, and crave adequacy and completeness. They tend to organize 
‘themselves and to constitute a system or universe.” 

Professor Stout has made this, to me, all important point, that 
of the given self-transcendence of the given, the self-transcendence of 
gwen as a given fact, specially clear. I will therefore allow myself to 
quote from him4 at some length. “The presentation in asserting itself, 
also asserts more than its own being. It does not present itself in | 
n aS something self-complete and self-existent. From the out- 
a IS cognized as part of a system, having its existence only in 
: 101 to other parts of the system. The special context to which it 
BS may be very vaguely apprehended.” "Apart from classification, 
meee ation, and description, what is immediately given cane 
| “tute an object of thought at all. It is never an object by itself, 


Hee eo voli, T. 
L3 D UA the Modern World (Popular Edition), pp. 104; 108. 
0 
| See egel. 
ang Gane Philosophy and Psychology, PP- 309; 
lytic Psychology, vol. i. p.95 (Implicit and S 


310, 373. See also p. 256, 
chematic Apprehension). 
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but only as part of a context. We have no means of d efining it s 
to draw a line of demarcation between it and its implication, Thi 
impossible, because in defining it we must describe or characterize f 
and in describing or characterizing it we must include its connec. | of 
tion with what is other than itself.” “The process through ate 
the parts of the Universe are successively revealed must start fd id 
primary objects, which ultimately specify for thought all other | d 
objects. These primary objects can be nothing else than those m odes | wh 
of immediate experience wbich we have call presentations, But this | E 
implies not only that presentations are essentially fragmentary t 
and so related in various ways to being which transcends their ow, | Ur 
existence, but also that they are apprehended as being incomplete 1s 
and therefore as related to objects which are not themselves m | 
sentations falling within the experience of the moment.": t 


is [8 


The entry on the Itinerarium to God may be an impression jn | i! 
consciousness of an implication of the primary object which in | 0! 
respect of clearness and distinctness is far below the level at which | 0p 
it can be introspectively identified. It may emerge at first only in i of 
the form of a vague, rudimentary, spordic aurge. a 

There is in the Ingoldsby Legends—I must surely ask many pardons hi 
for introducing such an illustration in such a connection, but I can 


think of no other equally telling—a recipe for a salad which ends, to 
“some onion atoms lurk within the bowl and unsuspected animate | 5 
the whole.” So I would say that the first rudimentary, subconscious f 
reference to God orients and animates the whole of our mental life of 

We may lack something and yet be unaware that we lack any- : 


thing. Mr. Chesterton? has described the consciousness of the Graeco- 
Roman world as being haunted by a sense of “the presence of the 

absence of God." This seems to me convincingly true, but they ae | 
well have been unaware, not only of what they lacked, but that t 9 1 
lacked anything. 


I said to heart, 

How goes it? 

Heart replied, 

Right as a Ribstone Pippin, 


But tt lied. 
BELLOC. 


s ost 
It lied indeed, I should like to gloss, but I may have liedin uc 
transparent good faith. pich a% 
Professor James has described vividly the way 1? V' of gp P | 
gotten name haunts and teases us, “there is 4 5° 


* This ultimate specification by presentations gives t 


able sense of the anti-Platonist slogan, “Nothing is in the 1n 
not previously in the senses.” 2 Everlasting Man, 
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3 sciousness n ee gap a m of beckoning wraith of the 
fine" I think that there was in the Pagan consciousness, though 
Jevel of insistence, a sort of disturbing beckoning wraith 
the Self-Same. And all our thinking can ever do is to make the 
relatively definite till it outlines a silhouette. God is ever present 
| ip us as EVET inaccessible, immanent as transcendent. I have read 
fa lady named Blanche who suffered from some sort of aphasia 
| sich prevented her being able to recall her own name, but she 
knew it because she could explain, “It’s what you do to almonds by 
scalding them." So with us, the word that solves the riddle of the 
| Universe escapes us, and yet in some sense is pervasively present to 
1s, “Deo quasi ignoto conjungimur.” 

There is something about our world, a sort of ambience. It presents 

itself from the first as self-transcendent, instantial, fragmentary. 
It challenges, solicits, provokes the mind. It will not let us make an 
inventory of its content of facts and let it go at that. We react to a 
qute universal and inevitable impression when we speak of an 
‘| open secret, or of the “Riddle of the Universe"; we do not speak } 
of the riddle of the meaning of a number of weathering marks on 
‘a rock surface, but we do speak of the riddle of the meaning of a 
; | half-obliterated inscription. 
a | The solicitation of our world on us varies in insistence according 
to the favourableness of inner and outer conditions. Sometimes it 
e | no more than a perfunctory stirring only just distinguishable 
s | ftom sheer matter of factness, sometimes it needs only just a touch 
of enhancement to become the successful delivery of an entrusted 
message, "He made us." The most favourable outer conditions are 
morning and evening calm, when objects are distinct enough to 
‘Support thought, and yet the mind is not distracted by a profusion 
of noonday detail. 


> DO 2 


m 


TSS 2 ee: 


Whether or not man is definitely a religious animal, he must be 
willing to fly in the face of all the facts who will deny that man 1s 
naa Physical animal, an animal in whose object-consciousness 
a “natural and physical is impregnated and internally qualified by 
E awareness of the numinous, the mystical, the supernatural. - 

lf this is not clear from a casual introspection of our ordinary 
i Eu business consciousness, all doubt is at once removed if the 
| RE consciousness is a little heightened, say, up to the Words- 

&Xige an level so that it becomes sensitive to the less inue 

a | Dje es the object—to those implications emanating from the 

| ite each tough-minded realists in philosophy overlook to their 
Parable loss. 

a at I may call the Wordsworthian consciousness may be used 

Sort of illustrative middle term to make a bridge d e 
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business consciousness and the full-blown theotropic or Myst d a 
consciousness. 

Who is there who, when his habitual level of conscioushess « e 
even only a little heightened, is not aware of “moving abel D la 
worlds not realized”? “Obstinate questionings of sense and ont 4 
things," “the presence and the power of greatness," “sense SP e | a 
of something far more deeply interfused." Is it not true that A n d 
at some moments, our clearest and best, ‘““dimly guess what tied | do 
mists confounds.’ ! | 

Intensify the business consciousness, that is, make it more respor. | he 
sive to the message of the object, and it becomes Wordsworthian | log 
Repeat the operation on the Wordsworthian consciousness and it rel 
becomes theotropic; the diffused awareness of something numinoys 
immersed in nature becomes liberated and concentrated into an | - 
awareness of God subsistent in Himself as referred to by nature; | is 
The whole process is a process of condensation or precipitation, Of | en 
making explicit the implicit. Of achieving a successful expression of | in 
a haunting problematic presence. Something is at first subconsciously | ea 
active as an urge, then emerges into consciousness as a diffused » hi 
pervading quality (the numinous), and finally is precipitated as a | pr 
transcendent, adorable object “present as absent." ar 

Wordsworth’s Nature contains God as it were diffused and in | T° 
solution. The primary object implies, in implying it refers, in referring ^ 
it refers upwards (the metaphysical is the supernatural). In referring hx 
upwards it refers to the absolute goal of its reference. In referring to ih 
the absolute goal of its reference it refers to its absolute measure m b 
respect of entity and worth, therefore to a subsistent concentration | 5 
of reality and perfection, therefore to that which in respect to it 4 
(the primary object) is supieme cause of its reality and worth, g 
therefore to its adorable, transcendent Creator; since no other status ; 
of tbe referred to object can give the reference the requisite RO à 
absoiuteness, and uniqueness. We are looking really, though at ae 
unconsciously, for something, then we look consciously. In tal he 
adorable, transcendent Creator we find what absorbs every ot n 
of the reference, and is therefore then recognized as its proper oy : 
from its first dim beginning. n 


Universe," commented, “Gad, she'd better." No d 
of the sage's was rewarded with the looked-for laugh. B 


ted 
ı Hound of Heaven. ee found D fae 


? Something like the argument I am here attempting is ohn ; 
in a masterly way in The Natural and the Supernatural, bY J 4 ap. ^ 
refer in particular to pp, 134, 136, 138, 169. See also the who. 


on “The Individual and Individuality.” 
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ther cheap. To accept because resistance is hopeless is not 
o accept, and willing acceptance as a duty indicates a pre- 
dence of a factor in the Universe which, when it is successfully dis- 
| riminated, is recognized as Him "in whose will is cur peace." It 
n d this same prescience which no doubt is the cause that, as Bosanquet 
i „s remarked, none of the major philosophers end on a note of 
rebellion and defiance, and that, may I add, those minor ones who 
Eso end, strike us as theatrical poseurs. 
J must apologize if some part of these last pages seems rather 
headlong and breathless. I will now try to corroborate by way of 
à logical eduction the results reached, and in doing so I shall hope to 
t | remove at least some of the obscurities. 


vas Ia 


[ gally t 


n | Let me call “P implies Q” the inferential complex. This complex 
2 | is triune because any variation in any one of its three elements 
f | entails a sympathetic compensating variation in each of the remain- 
( | ing two. The whole structure of the complex is therefore implicit in 
' each of its elements. In the mode of development which I have 
! hitherto been employing the procedure has been to develop P, the 
, "| primary object, and, for us, independent variable, of the complex, 
and to obtain as a result a compensatng development of the 

1 | remainder. Now suppose the initiating wonder to take not the form 
z | "What does the World imply?”’, but the form “What is the relation 
g between the essential world and God?". I say essential because 
o | there is yet no question of existence. Both God and the world may 
n | be mere floating ideas. The object of the technique called logical 
| | eduction is to educate the mind's eye to perceive (if such is in fact 
t | the case) that the relation between God and the world is a relation 
;' | ‘implication such that if P in the inferential complex is given the 
S| Value “the World,” then Q will receive the value “God.” This is 
1 like educating the eye to perceive the artefact character of the 

t | doubtful flint. 

2 | The ideally satisfactory procedure would be to begin with an 
d entary implication, and to enrich it gradually till it perfectly 
' As the case of the world and God. I must content myself with 
Bene something less, namely, to show that the form of develop- 
an of an inferential complex is such that it culminates m a 
«ence identifiable in a very crucial characteristic with the form 
€ reference of the world to God. : 

What eset implies in virtue of its being an instance of a ae 
Whic X implies is primarily that part of the area of the ee 

i s p does not itself occupy. In fact the primary To m 
, | latio er of the implicans within the area of the universal. ihe 
on a. 0f what implies to what is implied is therefore (a) positive 
€ basis of the universal, and (b) negative and complementary 
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within the universal; but (c), and this reacts on (a) and (b) 
as the mediating universal has any residual character 2d 
besides its character of relating P and Q, the implication 


: s à is not, | be 
pure case because in these conditions the universa] having ta 


QNM qm its oy, ‘| ide 
positive character affects the implication and forms, as it vei 
matter within which it is immersed. When therefore the implica. m 
is perfectly relevant and pure, the whole content of the universal its 


absorbed into the terms, and therefore the universa] as having ap | m 
independent status vanishes. It is to this vanishing, in the interes se 
of implication, of the universal which is the basis of implication that | fn 
I wish to call special attention. Orthodox theology, Thomism is the | 
most prominent instance, finds itself committed to what at first | vi 
sight appear to be intolerable paradoxes, if not open contradictions | °° 
in its account of God It has to say that though the world is relative se 
to God, God is not correlative to the world. This is saying that the of 
relation between P and Q is not a relation between Q and P. Godis | !! 
the Absolute Being. He is not in any class, however general. There | 3 
is nothing univocally in common between Him and any creature, | th 
In all propositions about God the terms have a special appropriated, | * 


seem on the point of refusing to work, and of talking nonsense 


e.g. the coincidence of opposites.: Now I shall try to show that the ii 
culminating and limiting case of implication exhibits these same | ™ 
paradoxes so that they prove to be not irrational but essential to any ü 
construction of Reality which is a really successful expression of that d 
implication with which the primary object is pregnant from the first. : 


The following extract from St. Bonaventure’s famous treatise, from 
which, of course, I have taken my title, will serve as an introduction: 
“The intellect understands signified terms when it understands what ' 5 
each is by definition. But definition is in terms of the superior, x e 
this superior must in turn be defined by its superior until we TE^ . a 
the supremest and most general knowledge which being Lon |. 
it is impossible to understand thoroughly the inferiors. mua l 
unless we know the definition of ens per se we cannot d 
know the definition of any special substance. ... Being can po ang, a 
as fractional and complete being. As imperfect and perfect p n | 
being in potency and being in act, as secundum quid age m 
as in part and totally, as transient and abiding, as $°” an 
fer se, as mixed with non-being and as pure, as @ 
absolute, as posterior and prior, as mutable and im on 
simple and as composite. And as privations and defects m cant 
known in terms of the correlative perfections, our intelle 

* This is specially emphasized in S. Thomas D’Aquin, by d 
O.P., by which I have been much influenced, partly by W&Y - 
partly by way of reaction (see vol. i, pp. 142, 162, 182, 189; 
190 
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i "m understand any created being unless in relation to under- 
] sanding of the most Dn n actual, most complete and absolute 
peing, which mE simple ande ernal being, and in whose purity are the 
| ideas of all things ^ (Itinerarium, Cap. M). 
! The primary object implies in two dimensions. First, it implies, 
| jaterally SO to speak, other possible primary objects on a level with 
itself in respect of ontological status, and which together with it 
| pake up the finite world of which it is a member; second, as a repre- 
gntative of this world it implies in the direction of the non-trans- 
fnite. This second dimension of implication is the direction in which 
the implication of God is to be looked for, and is the only one which 
will concern us. The correlates in the first direction may be called 
co-ordinate correlates of the primary object, the correlate in the 
second direction is the unity which is correlative to the multiplicity 
of the actual and co-ordinate possible primary objects, it is therefore 
universal in comparison with the primary object and as universal 
superior and dominant. The more clearly its implication is perceived 
| the more it tends to become separate and subsistent as well as 
dominant. The universal idea is a tendencious surrogate for the 
universal cause. I shall call it at first the superior correlate. 

Now take the world as implying merely, if we like, as a fact in 
the phenomenology of mind, such a superior correlate. If this cor- 
relate has anything univocally in common with the world, then 
this correlate and the world form a second multiplicity which again 


E 
= 


J 
s/f 


j 

i bespeaks as its correlate a second unity of a yet higher order. If we 
t | can significantly say God and the world, additively, a unity of this 
m | multiplicity is implied which will be intensively and in unity the 
n: | Ounterpart of what God and the World is extensively and in multi- 
at' | Plicity. Now I do not propose to say “this cannot go on to infinity," 
d | because so far as the abstract serial form is concerned it may be 


à ' ually true that it cannot do anything else either, and we shall have 


y | rived at an impasse. But this series has direction (orientation), it 
d ; therefore part of its internal and positive meaning that it refers 
y | % A reference to nothing is no reference. A reference of which the 
n 


m te is the basis is ipso facto, and as a matter of description a refer- 
du of Which the transfinite is the goal. The finite does as a matter 
a ee ption carry this transfinite reference, whatever the interpre- 
is m may be, therefore it can. From fact to possibility the md 
den d. What is actual cannot be impossible. I think that those w 0 
tee Dis transfinite reference are either uncultivated in Pres to 
] fact fe canon of implication, or are blinded by a theory to a p e 
| 3€ most plausible way of escape is to allow the term of this 
an's third neogenetic 


ise 
Rtinciple evident from these antitheses that Sperm A e AS 


Venture” the Eduction of Correlates, was thoroughly 


IQI 
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transfinite reference only a formal, or a/s ob or focus imaging, We 
status. My answer to this way of escape I can best put in the Ating 2C 
of a criticism of Kant. This criticism has been Suggested to me’ 
reading Norman Kemp Smith’s Commentary on the Critique of'P N | 
Reason. Its essence is that these are two tendencies in Kant, 4 E 
tical and an idealist, and that one or the other must haye i k | 
entirely. Kant was convinced by the history of metaphysics that; | usi 
science of metaphysics was possible; he was also convinced by i I 
history of natural science that this is possible (for it is actually i 
being). Being then convinced, or all but convinced, of the fact, he 
was not too exacting when he found what seemed like a theo 
which seemed to place the boundary of the knowable in about the 
right place. That is so as to include Science, which has no enemies: 
and to exclude Theology, which has no friends. I say “what seemed 
a theory," because to limit knowledge to the sphere of possible 
experience is merely to limit it to objects which in some undefined 
respect are like material things, and I cannot see that this limitation 4 
need exclude anything in heaven or on earth. If an electron js |‘ 
includable, why not an angel. ; 
If Kant’s sceptical tendency had had its way he would have / tis 
professed a solipsism of the specious present, or less than that; he ' 
would have allowed only als ob reality to other human minds (are Rei 
these objects of possible experience?) to all the absent in space, and M 
to all the past in time. He would have said that the historical reality il 
of Queen Elizabeth consists in the present being ''as if” she had m 
preceded it. I knew a priest who used to say that Adam might have ii 
been created with a half-digested pork chop from last night's dinner ig 
in his stomach. I suppose the wine of Cana of Galilee had a specious |i. 
past, and that some local connoisseur may have rolled it round bis}, 
tongue and identified the vintage. RM to 
So far, then, for Kant’s sceptical tendency. Now as to his p 4 
alist or idealist tendency. If this had had its way, he would have rs TES 
the ideas and then the Ideal of Reason dominate and measure is (avc 
sensible world. He would have allowed the sensible world such reality Bui 


hr 


eye . * c 2 | 

So conditioned as the ideas prescribe for it, and not conversely. T 3 
: s : s CE ven e 

1 Itis, says my authority, “. . . notas having existed in itself, e similar Jit, 


immemorial past course of the world can be represented as real.. resent | srn 
interpretation has to be given to all propositions which assert the 5 a ds. 
reality of that which has never been actually experienced" (CE y it 
P. 503). The passages from Kant which are quoted in support pA critig’ hay 
Antimony of Pure Reason, sec, vi (Kemp Smith’s translation of t ; 
of Pure Reason, P. 442, Kant, A 496, B 524). 

2 Our awareness of the conditioned as being conditioned pres 
and above the categories, an antecedent awareness of Ideal sti ria 
to that latter more fundamental form of consciousness all our a rate ae fw 
and reality are ultimately due” (Commentary, p. 416). I wish to z compete" fe 
I do not advance this as a substantive criticism of Kant. I am nO j 
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of the two apparent options open to Kant, one, the sceptical, is 
ally self-negating. If we follow the second way to the end we have 
f mown it vi formae, by positing the inaccessible and indispensable 
peal of Reason, first as exemplar cause of the whole realm of 
| ences, the absolute and separate unity of all multiplicity. The 
ig versal to become definite must become substantial and separate, 
l 2 Stout, op. cit., p. 218), but to get what we want as we want it we 
£ | ould have to pass the off scale of being at the upper end. God there- 
d | ire is known as unknown, present as absent, immanent as trans- 
endent, satisfying as baffling, intimate as ultimate baffling. 
Then, since however long we go on determining this world of 
essences, beginning from a mere schema and tending towards 
concreteness, We can never in this way clothe it with actual existence, 
and since actual existence is given as a fact (and is also implied as 
the ideal limit of fully determined essence), we have to endow the 
Ideal of Reason with a function corresponding to the bestowal of 
actuality on the inherently only possible. This function in an intelli- 
gne, and a subsistent intelligible is self-intelligible, is causality 
through will. The Ideal of Reason as the seat of efficient causality is 
‘therefore actual. God as the total cause of beings which are not 
apable of entering into an additive relation to Him is Absolute 
Being, Creator ex nihilo. Grand Separé, Ganz Andere, Cor Cordium. 
Amonistic construction of reality is impossible because it does not 
illow of a successful expression of the negativity which is indubitably 
there. A dualistic construction denies the indispensable absoluteness 
of the Absolute. Theism is able to do justice to the finite and to the 
infinite, to provide, as it were, a proper place for each so that neither 
lave finite things to be depressed into appearances or illusions in | 
the interest of the integrity of the Absolute, nor has the Absolute | 
to be dissipated to maintain the reality of appearances. : 
he status of creaturehood solves an otherwise insoluble philo- | 
“ophical riddle. The creature is no other to God, and thus dualism is | 
voided. The creature is not nothing, and thus acosmism is escaped.t 
Bur have as a convenient device presented my ideas in the form ofa criticism | 
ae aS à criticism, may or may not hit the mark. My main point is that if | 
ite e to respect reason at all we must go all the way with it, and must let 


4 
| 
Wand it al 1 nre- | 
one ibe its limi i e must surrender ourselves u | 

Stvedly t prescribe its limits. Either w at it gives to | 
| 
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aÁ 


— 
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© the implication of the primary object and take wh 
t die standard and not as the STe of judgment, or else we must E 
Ws. * beginning, and then, except as a result of inconsequence, we sha. | 
available beginning t itf | 
1 ANE ning to deny it from. : 2 | 
Linnticisms of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality show what a difficulty 


leta s 
eit dealing w ; t willing to substantiate | 
hto ling with Appearances which he was no ; es teeta 


Wai atures, Professor Pringle-Pattison in an earl S hee ake d 
i-absolutist gibes | 


ten Di met 


ps E. treatment of Appearances by quoting from Tacit 
Ne title and call it peace.” Mr. Schiller gave one of his ant 

J ' ~A preserving Appearances." 
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I am aware of the danger that, in this last part, I ma 
some to have been indulging in sterile logic-chopping. Ie 
fore in conclusion sum up so as to try to show that the ioe there, 
of the last part is continuous with the religious interest ọ i w) 
part. (1) What the primary object implies is inseparable fone first 
it is. (2) The primary object objectively and solicitously, thoy ae 
in the early stages as a matter of subjective appreciation = i 
God in such and such capacities, (3) It is impossible to podana, 
fully satisfying description of the primary object, one which expres a 1 
it intimately, except by making patent the tension of implication E 
which is latent in it. (4) There are three techniques for releasing d 0 
implication. In all of them the mind and the effect form a conserva. | i 
tive system, and assistance from without, though indispensable |ug 
is purely ministerial and obstetric. (5) Whet logical eduction yields vhe 
is an abstract or extract of the more massive and polydimensional | iff 
satisfaction which is yielded by meditation. 

The whole personality of the Saint is the vehicle of a development |ind 
which is reproduced schematically in the intelligence of the’ 
Philosopher ; 


Y appear, ; 


ot ' 
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KANT’S ETHICAL FORMALISM 


O. C. JENSEN, M.A., D.Phil. 


a ITE generally accepted interpretation of Kant's formula “act / 

«s (ily on that maxim which thou canst at the same time will to bea! 

giversal law,” 1s roughly as follows :— | 

Qur moral experience 1s fundamentally a consciousness of the 

4. lüference between Duty and Inclination, between "doing what we 

le Jought to whether we like to or not, and doing merely what we like 

ih whether we ought to or not.” 1 When we have open to our choice 

al lüferent acts, there are some which we would like to do, others / 

ye would not like to do, and perhaps others towards which we are 

nt indifferent; or we like to do any one of them, or we may dislike 

he fal, or we may be indifferent to all. But we must ignore our inclina- 

tions, our aversions, our attractions, and our indifferences. We 

must ask ourselves which of the acts open to our choice ought we 

io do, no matter what our feelings in the matter may be. But how 

ze we to know what act we ought to do? Since our inclinations 

xe no guide to what we ought to do, i.e. no guide to what our duty 

$ we must derive our knowledge of what our duty is from reason. 

ktis the function of reason to concern itself with law. In the sciences 

tason tries to discover the laws which connect together all pheno- 

tna; in the sphere of human action, the function of reason is to 

Prescribe law in accordance with which man ought to conduct 

tis life. But what law of conduct does reason as the source of our 

tral guidance tell us to conform to? All men ought to do their | 
ity, therefore all men can; and if they all can, then all must know | 

^ Tht duty is. Duty must therefore be a law which is known by , 

s € only law which can be known by all is the abstract inn | 
m or the general nature of law itself. The general nature of law is n | 

“tit holds universally. We ought only to do that act which we can 


to be a universal law. 
urthe: 


M 


td th ermore, Kant's distinction between the motives of our acts 
lise er consequences is understood somewhat as follows: The 
Rated ences of our acts consist in those concrete values which are 
by, t0 human needs. If I tell the truth, I satisfy someone's need 

; if I give away a loaf of bread, I satisfy someone’s need 
my aef mine concrete values should never be the mons 
rote Even if my act will secure some particular good thing 
“ts, or even for all mankind, such as health, for example, 


I 
Professor Hoernlé's lecture notes quoted from memory. 
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the securing of this particular good thing should never be theres. 
why I act as I do. In other words, when I select out a partien | 
act as one I ought to do, my reason for selecting it shoy : 
be that it will make anyone wiser, or healthier, or happier, Lr 
ignore whatever consequences my act may have. My sole EU 
for selecting out any particular act as my duty should be that ii 
is intrinsically capable of being conceived of us a universa] law: 
as an embodiment of the principle that what I conceive of as obli Ü 
tory for me, I must be able to conceive of as obligatory for aj 5 
matter what results from fulfilling such an obligation. Reason 


ar 
ld Neve 


demands of all men conformity to the same laws, not because such | ; 


conformity would increase human happiness, but because conformity 
is an end in itself. All men should, qua moral beings, be treated 
alike, irrespective of what effect such-like treatment will have 
upon our human needs and desires, because such-like treatment is 
an end in itself. I cannot secure this like treatment, but I can at any 
rate do that which would be required of me if such-like treatment 
were established. My motive would be “like treatment for all as’ 
an end in itself"—treatment not to be considered with reference to 
| jts consequences. 2 
Finally, the object of Kant's examples in which he illustrates the 
application of his moral formula is usually taken to be this, viz, 
to show how, independently of social traditions or moral upbringing, 
we can pick out from all the possible actions open to our choice 
those which alone could be moral duties for anybody. If this con- 
ventional interpretation of Kant’s theory be correct, then Kants 
ethics is ludicrous. In order to make sense of Kant’s theory I feel 
compelled to give it a fresh interpretation and to criticize uy | 
commentators. 
My objection to the conventional interpretations a 
of Kant’s formula is that they are preoccupied with its valu 
" x 5 Ü f dance 4 
practical guide, and that they misunderstand the kind e gu due 
Kant meant his formula to afford. This misunderstanding in, 
to a misunderstanding of his formalism as expressed in his di : 
and illustrated in his examples. : “a of Kants 
. The aim of this article is to show that the primary am 2 rule 
| formula and of his examples is not to provide us with oe 
| thumb which can be the sole and complete guide of ES inst 
; but to express scientifically the essence of morality and to 
‘its nature. meds nceptio? 
I shall show what kind of guidance Kant's formuliste i To solute 
of duty can give. I shall then show that if we believe n e mainte” 
istandard of duty, unvarying and alike for all, we any have ther 
that different individuals and different peoples m6 yet a 


s and criticisms 
eas? * 


lown ideas as to what their particular duties are, 
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n , moral if they act in accordance with their consciences. Finally, 
: shall suggest why, and in what sense, Kant believed that if we 


jsten to our consciences we must all necessarily come to recognize 
| ie same duties. 

Every act may be viewed from two standpoints: (a) from the 
| standpoint of the particular changes the act is intended to effect 
| and the part these changes might possibly play in promoting the 

ood of humanity ; (b) from the standpoint of the impartiality and 

disinterestedness with which the act is undertaken, i.e. from the 
standpoint of the principle. We must therefore apply two standards 
in judging the worth of an act: (a) how far will what we intend to 
do promote the good of mankind; (b) did we honestly believe that 
our act would help to make human life better and happier, and is 
this why we undertook it, or did we undertake the act because it 
suited ourselves or because it might benefit someone in whose 
ny | favour we happen to be prejudiced? These two standpoints are not 
nt | identical. The first will vary with different individuals according to 
| their insight into what constitutes the true good of mankind. The 
second standpoint is absolute. Did the agent ignore the effects his 
act might have upon himself, or upon those whom his feelings tend 
to favour, and did he judge, well or ill, from an impartial point of 
view that the changes he intended to effect would really be good for 
mankind? Judged by the effects an act really has upon the happiness 
of mankind, it may be worthless. But judged from the standpoint 
of the man’s will to promote the good of mankind, the act may be 
morally good. 

When Kant applies the test of consistency he really means “Is 

| the act I intend to do consistent with my nature as a reasonable and | 
therefore an impartial being?" If I am to act morally, then reason | 
and not my likes and dislikes should be the motive of my conduct. 
is ' The function of Reason is to take an objective standpoint. If we 
te to act consistently with our nature as rational beings, we must 
not measure the value of an act and judge its right to be effected 
(d its appeal to our feelings, prejudices, and selt-interest. We must 
oe the subjective point of view and try to discover if at 
B is really worth while doing whether we like it or not. Althoug 
fail 


` Ignore our likes and dislikes and our prejudices, our reason may 
i z : : 
to come to a true decision as to what is objec 


tively the best, 


e 
ew can, at any rate, be impartial, according to our lights and 
of Bee reasonable. A reasonable man may have a Very imperfect 
HF | ln, *ption of what is best for the welfare of mankind, but he may. 
in | 2" When he is reasonable and impartial, and this reasonableness 
ci’ | «© Most important element of man's true good. To make mistakes 


creatures, but to 
first is. There 1s 
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no absolute standard by means of which we can test whether a "pui 
action is, under the circumstances, the best suited to improve hu a di 
life. But there may be an absolute standard of reasonableness E 
impartiality. All men may know what reasonableness is, an db Lass 
able to attain to it, and reasonableness may be the same Wheneye, | 2‘ 
found, although it may find expression in different acts and ma » |ui 
variously enlightened as to what are the best acts in Which i mo 
display itself. Can we state clearly the essence of reasonableness | t 
or impartiality so that we may test whether or not we have acted in in 
i a spirit of reasonableness, quite apart from the question, “Js What 
we have actually done really going to improve human life?" o; | 1e! 
course, if we are reasonable we will try to find out if what we propose goc 
| to do is really going to improve life, and our criterion of reasonable. |° 
| ness must be able to test if we have really done our best to find out: | ™° 
| but our moral criterion cannot tell us whether what we think bes; | 
| really is so. With these preliminary remarks we may turn to Kant's ; 
conception of the essence of morality as expressed in the formula, 
“act only on that maxim, etc.," and try to show that Kant intended ' 
this formula as a criterion of reasonableness; as a test of our principles 
and not as a rule of thumb by means of which we can without fail |. 
single out those acts which alone can be an expression of the good will. | 
Kant’s formula merely attempts to make precise that minimum 


bel 
t 


| amount of knowledge which is possessed a priori by every rational 4 
| being, and enables him to live a moral life. To be moral we must E 
' be fair and square in our dealings; we must genuinely judge what is E 

the best we can do, instead of doing what we want to and finding a 


moral excuses for it afterwards. In a word, we must act in accord- E 
ance with the spirit of reason. Now Kant holds that we cannot be tro 
acting reasonably and impartially unless we are willing that, what is 
we propose to do, should become auniversal law. By asking ourselves | 
“Can I will that this act should become a universal law?" we i 
to the rational plane; we examine an act from a universal or imparti 

standpoint. If I really believe an.act; is supremely good, ma ; 

I would be only too glad to see it become a general pracüce, al | di 


| jversal - 
a universal law. If I am unwilling that my act become 2 Nu. all, |“ 


law, it means that I do not really believe the act is 8000 tivey |S 
but good only for me or from my point of view, i.e. only subj p can | 
and not objectively good. By applying Kant's formula tiei have y 


test whether we have really judged the value of bar rw 
purposed to do, from an impartial point of view. The rejo de pst [^ 
most readily suggests itself is this: It is our duty to x e jude? S 
under the circumstances; but that does not mean that if d we 
a particular line of action to be the best in the circum times | 
must be able to wish that everybody would do likewise 5^ value 4 ^ 
for under different circumstances the act will have 4 differ 
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A as We shall see later on, this criticism has force only if we think 
Y | «the act in a very specific way. When Kant says we must be able 
d io universalize our acts, he is thinking of those acts which are 
t, sways a means to some ultimate end which all recognize as good, 
* Jor of the quite general act of promoting the ultimate end. The acts 
t | nich we cannot universalize, and which we may nevertheless feel 
e norally obliged to do, Kant regards as variable means. For the 
0: | ime being it is sufficient to mention this point, as it will be discussed 
E in full later on. 
To sum up: May Kant not really have meant, though he does 
sot explicitly say so, that the changes we will to effect are objectively 
“| good or bad? They cannot be both (it is possible, of course, that part 
of the changes may be good, and part bad), and that an act is! 
morally right if it is directed towards the disinterested promotion | 
of what appears to us to be the greatest amount of objective good. | 7 
. | If we are aiming at the disinterested promotion of what we really 
| believe to be the greatest amount of objective good, we would will 
j | that all aimed at the same objective good we are trying to promote. 
The rightness of our act is affected neither by the value of the 
" results which do actually follow nor by the soundness of our 
judgment with regard to what we believe to be the greatest amount 
, | f objective good. Is there not underlying Kant's theory an extremely 
| | cbjectivistic theory of value, viz., thatif we judge an act to be the 
į | dest possible, we must believe that it is best for all to do it? If I 
, | tally believe an object is square, I must believe it is square not 
y merely for me, but for all; it is the same with regard to objective 
Values. If we would not wish to see others do as we are doing, it 
means that we really think that our act had better be excluded 
il tom human conduct; this is tantamount to believing that the act 
Steally bad, but we propose to do it because it happens to suit us 
T those in whose favour we are prejudiced. 1 
i But the willingness to promote the good impartially cannot by | 
| "Self tell us what is good and worth promoting. Whence do we 
qu the conception of a good the willingness to promote which, | 
|], uterestedly and impartially, constitutes our moral goodness? | 
"ain possible acts must first of all suggest themselves to 
eee suggestions come from our various needs ae A | 
i es through which certain ends come to appear wort waa 
i une experience and that employment of reason 1n W 1C. 
Y “mares and correlates in order to arrive at the conception of 
T m es in relation to which we must take up an objective mp 
[ca ere is nothing in Kant's formula against his holding taa 
wi, os Will vary with our experiences and our powers of com. 
ju = and correlating one value-with another. But we can " 
OW good or bad a man is from the moral point of view by 
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what he believes to be the best he can do, or by what He 
All that we are entitled to extract from Kant’s formula F 
is that it cannot be morally right to aim at any ideal unless z far, 
uphold it.as an ideal for all. If we recognize an ideal as s C | 
being realized, we should regard its realization as an obli 0 
be adhered to, and not sneak out of the obligation when it ha 

to inconvenience us or our friends. This would be putting NR : 
convenience or that of our friends first, which is unfair and thesi 


gation to 


achieves ' 


0 
wi 


immoral. int 

If we now turn to Kant’s examples we shall see how readily the ho 
yield to the interpretation suggested in this article, and we RET m 
understand why he seems to apply his formula, quite arbitrarily dis 
in a negative way. However mistaken Kant may be in his notion 4 
of what constitutes impartiality, however mistaken he may be 0 
in his adherence to an extreme objectivistic theory of values A 
and however confused he becomes when he tends to regard the a 


objective attitude itself as the only objective value, the function 
of his examples is to bring out the contrast between being biased. 
or irrational, which is the essence of immorality, and being impartial 
or reasonable, which is the essence of morality; a contrast we often 


is 

mi 
an 
tr 


hide from ourselves both when selfishness inclines us to act contrary’ |' B 


to what conscience or impartiality commands, and also when it 
does not. 

The reason why Kant does not show the positive application of 
his formula is that his examples presuppose this application. His 


he 


c 
m 
CO 


examples are instances of obligations we recognize, but from which | 


we propose to exempt ourselves because they press heavily on us 
Kant then proceeds to show that this exempting ourselves 15 


di 
B 


immoral because motived by partisanship, as may be shown by7] re 


applying the test of impartiality. 


; i 
Immorality implies a recognition of what, from an impartial point | q 


of view, appears to us to be right and a resolve to 
else. This exempting of ourselves, so Kant believed, means that 
jshut our ears to the voice of reason and give way to a n 
we have for ourselves or for our favourites. We recognize ue its 
'gation to be impartial and yet act from partisan motives. are 
incompatibility is between two different motives. But motives * 
the inner aspect of conduct and do not disclose themselves maul 
takably in our acts. A tradesman may believe that_ Ü 
to be honest, but at the same time he himself may be hones ^, 
it happens to prosper his business. A selfish act may, from m 

point of view, be the same as that which our consclen motives: 
of us. It is from the inner side, from the point of M ustra 
that the two are opposed. But the opposition cannot be the othe! 
forcefully when both motives lead to the same act. VT 
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T, 4, if what selfishness inclines us to do is opposed to what our 
han ‘ence requires of us, then it is easier to illustrate the incom- 
Ey between impartiality and favouritism, justice and injustice; 

a pe compatibility we try to hide from ourselves because if we see 
an gota dilemma: Either we may uphold our dignity as a 

y peing by fulfilling our obligation and sacrificing a cherished 

e may satisfy our selfish wish at the expense of our moral 

Suppose our hypothetical tradesman who recognizes 

s a moral obligation, but fulfils his obligation from selfish 

y | motives, finds that he is being ruined, but can save himself by 

l | dishonesty. If now he decides to cheat because he thinks that under 

, | the circumstances he is justified in exempting himself from the 

| | obligation to be honest, we can show that he is acting contrary 

e | tothe spirit of impartiality, which must be wrong if impartiality 

» | is right. In this way we can illustrate the incompatibility between 

* | the two motives of all human conduct, favouritism, which to Kant 

1 | isalways favouritism towards oneself, and impartiality. Our trades- 

Vy man, as an impartial judge, believes that all men ought to be honest, 

| | and yet shirks the common obligation when it happens to be 

i 

/ 

t 


1 
2 


; moral 
wish, OT W 
integrity. 
honesty & 


1 
t 
Q 
S 
j 
e 


, |, troublesome to him. His conscience is opposed to his actual conduct. 
“But he will probably not only shirk the obligation he recognizes, 
he will probably say to himself, “T recognize the obligation to be! 
honest, but under the circumstances I feel justified in exempting, 
myself.” There will then be a contradiction in the man’s soul. A| 
contradiction is always a sign of falsity, and the falsity here is | 
moral evil; a “lie in the soul" The man is moved by two contra- i 
dictory motives, neither of which he can whole-heartedly surrender. 
But that he has acted from a partisan motive, and has therefore 
ly surrendered the moral principle to which he has paid only 

tp service, may be shown as follows: Would he be willing to see 
cheating become a general practice? Certainly not if he is proposing 
| cheat from selfish motives. For then he puts his interests first, 
KE cannot at the same time be willing that others should try 
inte der him in his selfish purpose, by cheating in favour of their 
eee His motive will not stand the test of impartiality, and 
e herefore be selfish. We cannot be impartial in our selfishness. 
is » tight for me to be selfish, then it must be right for all. But; 

AD the E self-contradictory proposition, for if my interests come first, | 

m of others cannot also be first. 

i ply m suds as far as we: have examined it, does not necessarily 

, || Sme ju a every man who wills to do good must arrive at the 
1 A com e with regard to what in particular ought to be done. 

;] the oe d © ee theory ought to show as far as possible who 

0 Promote i enlighten itself with regard to the end it ought 
- But this problem belongs rather to applied Ethics 
20I 
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than to the metaphysical basis of Ethics. The Cyi4; 4 
ae : que of p, 

Reason shows that our scientific knowledge is based on the C e 
Principle, and tries to justify the validity of this ones | 
The causal principle cannot tell us what the particu], p 
is of any particular event, and it is not the business of a 
logic to show how we can get a content for our empty form opie 
event must have a cause." But at any rate we cannot Supp 
set of conditions as the cause of an event, if such a supposit a. 
is directly inconsistent with the causal principle. For example 
the conditions are found to be absent while the event is pres 
it would be nonsense to speak of them as the cause of the event 
saying that sometimes they are the cause and sometimes not. This 
amounts to a denial of the causal principle. Similarly, it is not the 
business of a treatise on the “Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physics of Morals” to point out what ends a reasonable man ought 
to promote. We can no more state dogmatically what conditions are 
best suited for the promotion of man’s complete good than we can 
say with absolute certainty what the particular causes of particular ' 
events must be. In the Metaphysics of Ethics we are dealing with 
the nature and justification of first principles, viz. the a priori 
principle of conduct considered in abstraction from the particulars 
to which it has to be applied. Our loyalty to this principle, which 
constitutes our moral goodness, does not vary with the various 
applications of the principle. Furthermore, this purely formal prin- 
ciple does not leave us without all specific guidance, for in a sense 
the command “Be impartial" does tell us what to do. It prescribes 
one act at least which is obligatory upon all, namely, “Be reasonable 
and not prejudiced in whatever you do." This is in itself an act. 
It is that inner decision of the will for which we are ourselves 
entirely responsible, because we do not depend on experience to 
teach us what this act of good will is, nor how to do it. Nor does - 
this act change, however much, with increasing knowledge and 
experience, the channels in which the good will issues may change. 
This guiding of the good will is the variable element in the mor? 
life, and depends on factors other than the good will itself. Now 
while admitting that the absoluteness of dutifulness is compati 
with different opinions as to what our particular duties aro B 
might nevertheless argue that there will be a tendency to recogn 
common moral obligations. 

We will come to a working agreement about certain ene i 
therefore about certain general laws which will on the whole * 
the promotion of those ends. It may be that of no law C2? = 
that it ought to hold always. But law there must be. We 4 abide 
frame such laws as appear best to our limited wisdom 9? ognized 
by them. If someone should think that the generally 1°° 
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do E sus bad, that does not mean he should be allowed to 
i ke a change which from an impartial point of view he believes 
i us ood, if the laws forbid the change. His impartiality would 
_ | to be pe raken one, he would be favouring his own judgment; nor 
| Ed he be impartial if he forced on others a change which he 
| aone wanted, even though he believed it to be one which ought 
j iltimately to be made, e.g., if he lived in a country in which people 
| É had conscientious objections to giving children sex instruction, he 
t | would not be justified in instructing all children he came in contact 
with, no matter how much he realized what harm is caused by being 
| secretive about sex. He would at most have the right to persuade 
others to his point of view, and thus perhaps be instrumental in 
bringing about a new general agreement. 
While then the formal commandment to be impartial need not 
lead to absolutely uniform and unchanging laws everywhere, yet 
o | inso far as men obey the commandment it does tend towards 
sme uniformity. Even where we have different societies obeying 
- "| different laws, there will be a tendency towards uniformity. Dif- 
ferent societies are bound to come into contact with each other, 
„hand under the repeated urgings of conscience the members of the 
| | different groups will recognize each other as moral beings. Their 
sense of duty or impartiality will lead to co-operation for the 
formation of general laws for all. 

On the other hand, we must remember that all that our formal 
moral principle can tell us is the spirit in which we must conduct 
our lives, it does not and need not by itself tell us what in 
particular we must do. We have all of us to be guided by ex- 

/| ence as embodied in the social traditions into which we are 
born. It is highly improbable that Kant meant that his formula 
a a means by which any individual could, on his own initiative, 
this ah his own moral code for the guidance of his conduct. But 
in Imitation of conscience to the merely formal injunction Be 
im is no defect as far as morality is concerned. The a priory 
: Rn of duty may be an infallible guide to the moral aspect 
ES s n though not a complete guide to the whole of life. It 

R ea US in what spirit we must act, but not what acts we must 

er changing and defective our knowledge may be with 
S 9 what acts we ought to do, it is not defective with respect 
a puit In which we should do them. 

abs may interpret Kant then in such a way as to allow for the 
Sluteness of th bligati j ithout denying that 
l's o int e o igation to be dutiful, withou ying : 

obli ee ns as to what in particular ought to be considere 
archy S may vary and improve, and without justifying moral 

j then dia y. the grounds of the relativity of moral ideas. But why 

ant insist that we must all necessarily recognize the same 
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moral obligations, if he did insist on this? We have shown eae 
on Kant’s theory we can explain a tendency to uniformit ow | 7. 
no more than a tendency, which in fact has not resulted in ae du ; 
uniformity of social codes. But why, or rather let us ask, in s us i 
sense does Kant believe that every conscience which is honest va an 
itself must recognize the same moral laws? : ith 
The first line of thought is somewhat as follows: We should sele 
as duties and make obligatory those acts which are abe to 
necessary for the promotion of that ultimate end which we al 
recognize as indisputably good, e.g. human happiness. But it | in 
would seem, if acts are to be selected only in so far as they promote fre 
certain ends, such acts cannot be made into rigid laws, because 
the exact repetition of an act which at one time secures the required 
end may quite fail to do so when circumstances have changed, | P 
We may, however, avoid the difficulty, if we take our act abstractly | % 
enough, e.g. promote the happiness of mankind. Such an abstract ; 10 


law allows of a great variety of different acts, all of the same general | I2 
type in that they are all directed to the same end. In fact, our | ^ 
duties will be expressed in terms of general ends (those ends which | it 
are ingredients of happiness) rather than in terms of either particular, ], P 


acts or general types of acts. The different acts which are required | T 
at different times for the promotion of happiness may be regarded 
as means to happiness, although they are really the changing con- 


stituents of happiness. We might then say that it is the means p 
(i.e. our particular duties) which are relative, but the ultimate end | " 
and the moral obligation to promote it is absolute. These means se 
are hypothetical imperatives, their imperativeness is conditioned | " 
by the Categorical Imperative of Duty which we may now express A à 
in terms of an end, namely "promote human happiness.” What we 7 
shall consider as means will be conditioned by our circumstance’ | n 
and knowledge, so that our particular duties are conditioned x i 
with respect to their content and to their obligatoriness. D E 
through these changing means we express our dutifulness, Our m : 
to promote happiness; this will is an absolute good, an end 1n Em 5 
apart from the happiness which it may or may not succe i 
promoting, h 


In support of this interpretation of Kant’s thought, the a t 
extract may be given from his Metaphysical Elements af ]50 4 
Section III, Of the Reason for Conceiving an End which 5 z 
Duty. (Abbot’s Translation, page 295.) 
f£ which determi 
Accordingly 2 jsa 


es an con- 
fore DO - 
i 


“An end is an object of the free elective will, the idea o 
this will to an action by which the object is produced. A 
action has its end. . . . Now since this act which determin 
practical principle which commands not the means (there d 
ditionally), but the end in itself (therefore unconditionally), 
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Een mperative of pure practical reason, and one therefore which 
a uea a concept of duty with that of an end in general. 
ombi re must besuch an end and a categorical imperative corresponding 


r u "Now the - 

4. For since there are free actions there must also be ends to which, as 
| to oe ject, those actions are directed. Among these ends there must also 
t | aD eine which are at the same time (that is by that very notion) duties. 
l E if there were none such, then since no actions can be without an end, 


all ends which practical reason might have would be valid only as a means 
to other ends, and a categorical imperative would be impossible; a supposi- 
son which destroys all moral philosophy. 

Ern e, therefore, we treat not of ends which man actually makes to himself 
in accordance with the sensible impulses of his nature, but of objects of the 
free elective will under its own laws—objects which he ought to make his end.” 


What are the Ends which are also Duties? They are: our own 
Perfection; the Happiness of Others. Kant then goes on to point 
out that we cannot invert these and claim that it is also our duty 
io promote our own happiness and the perfection of others. Duty 
implies constraint, and we cannot force ourselves to promote our 
own happiness, for we are naturally inclined to do so; then again 
itis impossible to promote the perfection of others because this 
| perfection is an end which they must choose of their own accord. 
This point, however, does not concern us here. The passage quoted 
is in agreement with Hume's' statement that "no act is virtuous 
or morally good unless there be in human nature some motive to 
produce it distinct from the sense of its morality," a stetement 
Which does imply, even though it does not emphasize it, that “the 
sense of its morality” should form part of the total motive. Kant 
Would of course have insisted on emphasizing "the sense of its 
Morality.” We should promote the happiness of others because this 

happiness is a good which ought to be. On the other hand it is 
' | Not the only good; the disinterested will to promote happiness 
E M is itself a good, and the making of this act of will is 
| ? more value than the happiness it might foster. 

UM >. however, insist that there are certain acts much more 
which d ie the very general act “promote the happiness of others, 

insist oe y requires of us, e.g. telling the truth. But he does so 
because he regards such specific acts as necessary means to 
| Ppiness, and therefore necessarily required of all men who will 
| 


0 ; 
z p Tomote the happiness of mankind. Telling the truth is good 
Cause it is 

odim 


lam TU ATA EE S pee I Se 


always a means to happiness; it is therefore a particular 
atticle « ent of the will to do good which cannot be varied. In his 
} Sant w 2na Supposed Right to Tell Lies from Benevolent Motives, 

EL a Mites that if I tell a lie to save the life of an innocent man 
; Turderen derer, then though I may be doing no wrong to the 
| * false gt and I am benefiting the innocent man, yet by making 
statement |., I do wrong to mankind in general in the 
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most essential point of duty, for I wilfully cause, so fg 
in my power... that declarations in general find no credit 


hence that all rights founded on contract should lose their and 


Sees : f 
and this is a wrong which is done to mankind. A lie. |. ales 
injures another; if not another individual, yet mankind generally 


since it vitiates the foundations of justice, upon Which, we 
add, the happiness of mankind depends. My duty to tell th 
may conflict with my duty to promote the happiness of others 
because I am considering the happiness of only a limited number 
If I take a long enough view, then it may become apparent that 
strict veracity is a sine qua nom of the happiness of manking in 
general. 

What justification has Kant for assuming that we know a priori 
any end which is also a duty; that there is any end which by its 
very notion must be a duty? Then again can Kant really prove 
that the particular acts which he chooses and regards as invariable 
means to these ends are always so, and that these different means 


will never conflict? These questions may legitimately be raised, but ' 


they are irrelevant to this paper. 


In conclusion we may trace another line of thought which under- , |. 
lies the "Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals.” - 


In the “Fundamental Principles,” Kant tends to regard impartiality, 
the objective attitude, or the will to do good, as itself the only 
- objective value. The value of the particular ends which the good will 
sets before itself is relative to human desires. Particular acts are 
means through which the good will tries to promote the happiness 
of others. But our knowledge of the means is extremely uncertain, 
and our ability to effect them very limited. Not the best will in 
the world can do much to promote human happiness. But not only 
is there very little happiness; what is still more regrettable is that 
its distribution is so unfair. 


instrumental value these obligations may have, by eq t 
same tasks from all, we can display our impartiality. is 
refuses to take his fair share, nevertheless the fair Share o each 
for him to take. We cannot in the same way apportio" iserable 
man his fair share of happiness and say to him, “if you e and y^" 
and unhappy, it is your own fault; your share was ua 
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T „ complain of being unfairly treated.” But if all are to fulfil 
; can Ee obligations, although this fulfilment increases the happiness 
f me and the miseries of others, the assignment of the same tasks 
dis j] would seem to be anything but an equitable distribution. 
solve this difficulty by regarding happiness and unhappi- 
f no importance, and forthwith ignoring them. If we make 
rselves believe that neither joy nor sorrow matters very much, 
; Wr. which causes joy to some and sorrow to others will cease to 
E unfair. If the spirit of impartiality is the only thing which counts, 
hen it does not matter what laws we make nor what effect 
the laws may have ES long as we require all to fulfil the 
ame laws. Laws which require the same tasks of all will give 
w an opportunity of showing our impartiality by voluntarily 
accepting these same tasks, and in comparison with this Spirit 
of impartiality, joy ceases to have much value and sorrow loses its 
sting. 
The enough some will make the attainment of joy and the 
avoidance of suffering their chief aim in life; they will therefore 
try to exempt themselves or others from the common obligations 
, | i thereby they can bring some joy into life or diminish some suf- 
" |.Mering. These are the great betrayers. They have dared to emphasize 
the value of happiness, and have thereby reminded us of the good 
things of life which we have denied in the interests of a fictitious 
justice. These traitors threaten to take away the peace which we 
lave attained by crying "sour grapes" to happiness, and by con- 
vling ourselves with a sterile equity. But we will console ourselves, 
uevertheless, and count ourselves better off with our righteousness 
than they with their joys of life. Besides, we have renounced happi- 
$ E for awhile only. We shall have our reward hereafter, whereas 
n have had their reward already without paying for it by doing 
n c duty. But they will have to pay for it yet. Perhaps 
dI compensatory psychological process which has partly 
Muss ant s ethical thinking. It is fairly obvious in most rigoristic 
d s md it also seems to fit in with Kant's rigoristic tendencies. 
e Sch E of course, never have agreed that we may make any 
Jem to 4 €, provided we all agree to abide by them. Kant does 
] moral SUN upheld a particular moral code as the only true one, 
idely reco e which, if taken quite generally, seems to have been 
thus, he a d throughout the history of mankind. But, like most 
5 sentime sorbed this code unreflectingly early in life, and with it 
lis moral 25$ With which it was regarded by those responsible for 
Vit ig a, bringing. His ethical theory, or at least a certain phase 
oy instinct Pt to find “bad reasons for what he already believed 
j Plena" - In trying to justify his feelings of approval for a 
Moral code, he found he could not justify them on the 
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grounds that this moral code was a means to human s 4 
Thus the moral code he approved became for him solely ns 
pression of man's good will or will to be fair and law-abj d eX. 
in this, it seemed to Kant, lay not only the primary, but i 
sole value of the moral code. 


& and. | 
lso the 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF WONDER 
AND SURPRISE 


By R. V. FELDMAN, M.A. 


PHILOSOPHERS, accounted wise in their generation and even beyond 
iheir generation, have enthroned the unchanging and sung the 
praises of fatality and acquiescence. But there is a voice even 
more authoritative than that of the sages—the voice of the Life- 
| Shaper himself. Perched on the height of the human soul, he has 
gt two watchmen, more sagacious and knowing than the Meta- 
physicians who weave words “About it and about" in the taverns 
beneath; their names are Wonder and Surprise. Wonder spies out 
novelty, and Surprise discerns change. Wonder arises at that which 
‘lis beyond expectation; Surprise at that which is contrary to expec- 
lation. What could completely surpass expectation save the com- 


, |pletely novel? What could so drastically dismantle expectation save 


the hurricane onset of change? 
To attach a revelatory significance to spokesmen of the soul so 
tumble as immediate emotions may seem risky; and risky it possibly 
[5 Yet is Philosophy so well off that she can afford to ignore any 
bypath to the real? The fatalist who accepts all ought to accept, 
it least as a venture, the possibility that nature (I had almost said 
Providence) has endowed Wonder and Surprise with oracles that 
tl no lies. Are the emotions such faulty spies of the promised land? 


“Wust as boredom tells us truly that the organism needs a change, 


SgS UE 
E 
[29 


may not Wonder and Surprise tell us truly that the Real is on the 


‘Mo : ; 
; ve and has fresh miracles up its sleeve? 


on may be said that the naiver promptings are not blind; but, 
soph: m they must be superseded by the “larger vision" of Philo- 
13; Yet it would be strange if those extended poems which we 
| 'racles peony were allowed to gag or stifle the more spontaneous 
Wonder hilosophy itself (as Plato knew so well) is a child of 
at prom een and science are the offspring of the Se 
matical S curiosity to ask questions and explore. Are we melo 


ldten 4D ‘© posit a pre-established disharmony in which the 


[set ‘Rois Invited to parenticide? Is Philosophy wantonly to 
of ne llave p 


Wl from which she herself drinks the waters of life? 

e een content, so far, simply to suggest that the testimony 

tea ue emotions, such as Wonder and Surprise, should be 

| lis is : Tespect. That this particular track is not without 

í Painfully obvious. What these pitfalls are we shall 
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indicate further on. But, the reader may enquire, what is Ns \ ME 
physical interest in such a wild-goose chase? The answer oe d 
we humans seem rather badly off when we examine our intelle that fiti 
tentacles into the Real, and that therefore the evidence of A for 
fresh witness should not be overlooked. We have already ] any | ten 
from Locke that, though we know our station and its duties ud a 
ciently well to live a life pleasing both to God and Man, we me i 
up against obstacles when we meddle beyond. “Critical” Philoso x Qu 
in its turn, has confronted Speculation with a “So far anq 3 T 2 
only" notice. Nowadays, Biologism rubs in our Metaphysical ino 
ance. Our senses, our instincts, our intellections are all instruments 
of adaptation; our vision has been constricted in order that We 
may survive. Some philosophers, indeed, proudly credit the ming 
with a long list of indigenous categories. What more can we want? 
But if identity, difference, causality, etc., are offered us in abstrac. 
tion from experience, we dangle nought but notional luxuries. Such ! 
collocations of adjustable terms are delightful to analyse, but they m 
do not lead us beyond our own thoughts. If, on the other hand, | Wh 
we predicate them of experience, we are never sure if they are [bot 
rightly applied. Identity is identity, but what we treat as identical |to 
may really not be so. Our notions are neat and simple, but we may | hay 
manipulate them with clumsy fingers. Other philosophers favour į wo 
Intuition, but their opponents must be allowed the intuition that | the 
this Intuition is an honorific name for irresistible beliefs for which [ira 
we are too lazy or too wise to seek the reasons. The future is fat, 
unknown, but it is comforting to delude ourselves that we possess [ihe 
a private insight into the ‘‘Not-Yet’’ Others, again, endow “Prace |n 
tical Reason" with wings by which she soars aloft into the up 
Transcendental; but though all agree that “Right is Right, % | 1 
“one ought to do one’s duty,” the thing that interests us 5 jas 
the actual situation, and we are never certain that any of p Th 
actions was unconditionally right: “With God alone is t à 
truth." 

Our range of certitudes is thus very limited, and those e mii 
possess hold good of abstract formulae or significant CENT 5 
of words. This poverty of our resources I have stated malice d à i; 
captiously, and somewhat too much in the manner of an a any » 
But I have done so purposely, in order to send up the p certain Yup 
information given by a fresh source. Let us at this point à 
the róle of Wonder and Surprise. e eese Dut Wh 

Our lives are governed D. expectations and anticipa Po ons are * 
into the soul by need, convention, and routine. Exper ivi | di 
unruffled and faint; anticipations are more eager an resuppo* Tey 
coloured. But both alike, be they relaxed or keyed SE ieee which ^d 
a fixed order of things into which the future will fit. ^Y | 
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jy to be "Non-Conformist" do not trouble their calcu- 
‘ons. Pleasure and pain, SUCCESS or unsuccess, we come to take 
oto anted, and each outflowing, as it springs to the surface, we 
V do attribute unconcernedly to the fixed and immutable scheme 
Pes Yet, against ourselves, against our interest, against the 
' opaganda of fixity, which the mere stress of living drums into 
ur ears, the Disposer of destinies pulls up the blinds and startles 
ys in spite of ourselves. Change, bare, unqualitied change, darts 
suddenly before our gaze and evokes bare unqualitied Surprise: 
"Surprise-in-itsel," neither pleasurable nor painful, but simply 
Surprise. Novelty, also, like à sudden raincloud, bursts upon us 
unforeseen and unawares, and from novelty, simple and unqualitied, 
arises the Wonder which is momentary, uncomplicated, and un- 
mixed. Both attitudes, in their instantaneous apparition, are un- 
- adulterated either by pleasure or pain; and yet, as psychologists 
have insisted, they are such that, at their very inception, we 
succumb to an apprehension that shoots through and unsettles. 
Whence springs that less than painful malaise? The reason is that 
both alike overtake us ''in spite of ourselves," not indeed contrary 
to what we desire, but contrary to what our mental habits might 
ave led us to desire. "In spite of ourselves" they force us into 
wonderings externalized in gesture or let loose to ruminate through 
the mind. So much, indeed, are they “in spite of ourselves,” con- 
trary to our accustomed idolatry of the static, that we are surprised 
it our own surprise and wonder at our own wonder. We had drawn 
the curtains and retired snugly into our own “Nil admirari," when 
tovelty, like the Cupid described by Anacreon and Herrick, stepped 
Up to our door and “knocking, us molested.” 
E above that certain pitfalls endangered an enquiry such 
E present. The most insidious of these I shall now explain. 
e relativity of our emotions? —who is not familiar with this 
ud It will be said that Surprise is simply “baffled curiosity" 
hind A eee that wonder is nothing but a mental leak in a 
rates S has much to learn. With knowledge surprise evapo- 
A a Ed experience wonder is pensioned off. Both are illusions 
Subject ae must smile away. Each argues an attitude in the 
such an ae neither discloses a quality in the object. Doubtless 
wl Jection states what seems true of events when the initial 
vanished and we review them again at a distance 


—— 


are Jike. 
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ly. ie respect. Possibly the quality that was adjectival to the 
Sence ne may itself be neither surprising nor wonderful. The 
LN 3t broke through that spurt of becoming may reject or 
pur untutored valuations. But the actual moment of occur- 

e as Sees transience through which the essences broke 
horses through some unfastened gate—these in their 
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bare suddenness and surface-breaking novelty were, I think M | 


true causes of the emotions that flashed up, lit their Tem 
passed away. Again, it should count in favour of Surprise 
Wonder that they are what have been termed “Neutral Bod and i 
They do not say “choose this" or “avoid that"; they are n E 
disposed to prefer one quality to the exclusion of another: e. 


n ang 1 


do not act as danger signals to the organism; their message is not | ; 


sweetly tendencious in the interests of some vital well-being: the 
do not evaluate, they simply accept. May not such a disinterested 
receptivity have some keener organ of its own to seize the Real 
before preference has selected and sorted out? 

A second objection might be this. The emotions seem too low 
in rank to possess an eye of their own. Subservient to organic 
conservation, they are but instrumental to faculties less preoccupied 
and more highly endowed. They are not feet to climb and peer 


beyond the wall, but simply ladders by which Reason, Insight, or | 


whatever is first of the speculative aristocracy, may mount upward 

and look. 
Such an a priori helotization of our passional attitudes might 

have seemed conclusive in some more tightly graduated age, when 


n 


hierarchies were fixed and men believed in Reason and Reason’ |' 


alone. But nowadays the "landmarks are removed," and every 
faculty is given a chance and given likewise a high-sounding name. 
Even before Bergson we had heard of a "clarified sentience" for 
which no antinomies would remain. The phrase clung to our memory, 
but what precise mental attitude it denoted, what visions it would 
unfold, was less evident to the uninitiated. That it was more than 
a roundabout invitation to read writers Ruskinian or Pateresq 
we suspected, but further than such a suspicion our know. 
not extend. Have not Wonder and Surprise something 
vaguely reminiscent of that Bradleyan term that comes 0 Sy 
and remains to perplex? Are they not at least “Sentience 5 
mixed and unadulterated by self-feeling and the insignificanc® n 
actional valuations? “Clarified” indeed they are not: they ar 5 d 
ruffled and not smoothed out. But if not "clarified," they J 
least clarificatory—the initial collision between convention 
creativity which both challenges and reveals. 150213 CUP 
In the Theaetetus (155 D), Plato with characteristic 827^." y 


at least 


Thaumas (Wonder) was the father of Iris. This E eave 
the more apt if we remember that Iris is the messenger symboli | 
tiding 


who penetrates into the Stygian realms which for u$ Ww: : 
conventional darkness and mental death. Wonder Pere 
that dazzle like the rainbow, uniting heaven and e? di 
divine powers to which it ministers are novelty and d 
another way also Wonder reminds us of the rainbow 8° 
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ul is agreeably stricken by Wonder, so also “our hearts 


gs the 50 hen we behold a rainbow in the sky." 


b leap up Ww 
| Nole.— have not troubled in this article sharply to distinguish 
l s ed Wonder and Surprise. Such distinctions are competently 
: pre by Drever and Shand. There is no need to reduplicate what 
|! m eady achieved. .For the views of earlier moralists I would 
: Be tte reader to Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind—an 
] 

l 


tese work which is meritorious enough to deserve mention 
iut not arresting enough to deserve quotation. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 
PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 


F. ENRIQUES and G. de Santillana have begun in collaboration the co 
of a general history of scientific thought. The first volume of this work, which 
has been recently published, is concerned with the science of antiquity : E: 
to a large extent covers the same ground as the history of ancient philosoph, : 
as the frontiers of philosophy and natural science, at any rate until the fe 
of Aristotle, were not yet clearly differentiated. But the two historians are 


interested in bringing into prominence a great many problems and Personalities ' 


that the history of philosophy generally leaves on one side, although they 
help to complete and vivify the picture of the mentality of the ancients, 
Mathematics, medicine, geography, astronomy, applied mechanics, and 


physics, in short all the particular scientific studies that were just beginning | 


to detach themselves from the parent trunk of general philosophy are studied 


by the authors in their individual developments and through the personalities ' 


of their cultivators. The explanations are clear and simple and can be followed 
even by readers unversed in science; the information is at first hand and is 


In position 


and 


supplemented by a careful discussion of sources. The scientific questions are’ } inte 


not isolated from the historical setting of the civilization of antiquity, but 
are shown in relation to matters of philosophy, religion, art, and moral and 
political life, The bibliography, intended for the more purely scientific and 
technical departments of philosophy, forms a very useful and timely com- 
pletion of the bibliography of philosophic thought in general. 

In the study of historical personalities traditionally numbered among the 
philosophers the authors follow the method introduced by Gomperz, Tannery, 
and Burnet, which consists in passing over the more dialectical and meta- 
physical aspects of their works in order to bring out more clearly their physical, 


teri 


que 


astronomical, or biological significance. It is a method that has undeniable’ d 
en 
in ] 


advantages; by its means the history of the presocratic thinkers, for example 
has been thoroughly revised in the last decades. Previously it dallied too 
much with the formulas of abstract metaphysics, and by its very abre n 
gave rise to fallacies and anachronisms in the transposition of ancient t 
modern problems, Present-day researches, on the other hand, by showing He 
those formulas were attached to well-defined physical views, have helpe de 
objectify them in time and space, and have given them a more Gus 


; ts, 
sense. But onding defect 
ense. But these advantages are counterbalanced by corresp dialectical and 


5 essential f! 
cience © 


being and not-being, of the one and the many, of identity 
ought to be studied in its vital bearing on the physical problems i Otherwise 
world, in order to gain a true understanding of Greek though tions of the 
there is a risk of bringing in evidence only the modern anticipa ie whole 
science of antiquity, and of considering as an aberration Or failure ig pistor 


corpus of Aristotelian physics and astronomy. The authors 9 ago ati 


; Fe ;. J] mo 
i F. Enriques e G. de Santillana, Storia del pensiero scientifico, vol. i: Il 
Milano, Treves, 1932 (8 gr., p. 682), 
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ep iew, like their predecessors, have not escaped this dange ich i 
n wer the method. When they have to do Wah Pame e a 
here s, Democritus, the scientists in the modern sense of the word, that is 
Nue to the modern ideal of science, they have not asked themselves 
Uem science has waited twenty centuries before seeing the light which 
| E on the verge of greeting. The truth is that, behind the suggestive ana- 
ie with modern science pointed out by the authors, there were logical 
. P metaphysical problems of a different kind, which came to be fixed after- 
; cards in the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, These doctrines are compared 

our authors with excessive haste and a somewhat negative judgment 
ynsatisfactory to our historical sense, They concede to Plato some “formal” 
‘ticipation of the physico-mathematical science, but treat Aristotle some- 
vhat cavalierly, and even omit to disclose the principles that informed his 
hysics (for example, the conception of movement in his typical logical 
“ructure), confining themselves to retracing the more obvious aspects of his 
vew of the world. They will be obliged to take cognizance of this deficiency 
when, in the course of their work, they come to study mediæval science, which 
i based wholly on the Aristotelian models. 


A philosophical undertaking on a large scale has been begun in Italy in 
| the translation of Zeller's classic Philosophie dev Griechen. It is being continued 
down to our own times with the addition of notes and supplementary chapters. 
The first volume has already been published, under the editorship of Mondolfo, 
and comprises the introductory part of the work (relations with the Orient: 
internal and external sources; religious, moral, and social life; the charac- 
teristics of the Greek genius).t Mondolfo’s additions bulk much larger than 
the original text and contain a precise and exhaustive critical survey of the 
whole philological and historical literature from 1891 (the date of Zeller’s 
fifth edition) until the present day. A similar work had been partially effected 
in Germany by Lortzing and Nestle for the sixth and seventh German editions, 
but the Italian editor’s completion is much fuller and is extremely useful 
for the student, as it sets before him, together with Zeller’s standard text, all 
the most recent developments of particular philological and historical 
ee In this introductory section the survey of studies in Greek religious 
me and the Greek genius generally is of special importance. Zeller had 
i VR ames the philosophical importance of the mystery religions, 
miele E the Orphic cult, and had been one of the most authoritative 
e E the "classical" view of the Greek world. Now all the most recent 
omines Tum Rohde onwards have successfully endeavoured to bring into 
Which ee ose elements of the Greek genius that we might call “romantic,” 
historica] us conspicuously in evidence in the mystery religions. The 
^ | "ondolfo es ure is thus greatly enriched, and Zeller's "classical" view—as 
| Sideq, but Say remarks—-has been superseded in so far as it is one- 
quired no fundamentally disproved. Rather might it be said that it has 
limit, EE force by the very fact that "classical" form (the sense of 
à force a EM etc.) is not understood as an independent value but 
inds to itself a content of realistic and passional life and 


Neceeds i R - 
— | tires M triumphing over it. Greek idealism in this synthesis with realism 
) much more depth, 


An j 
e. Inpo z - ; 7 ; 
18.2 Portant contribution to the history of political philosophy is made 
ty, a Zelle dio cene ean a AED ee ia = 
; ti losoh me losofia dei Greci: Parte I, I presocratici, vol. i: Origine, caratteri e periodi 
ce, Firer. ca, Traduzione e aggiornamento a cura di R. Mondolfo (La nuova Italia 
Ze, 1932, pp. XV, 425). 
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by two small works recently disinterred by Croce and composed in > 
1793 by an Italian of Trieste, Antonio de Giuliani, an Austrian sub 
studied with an alert and unprejudiced mind the political anq : 

vicissitudes of Europe in the period between the enlightened despe naa 
Joseph II and the outbreak of the French Revolution. From ie of 
writing, “Saggio politico sopra le vicissitudini inevitabili delle soc first 


oh ige 

[pt 

[ arl 

z $ ieta civili» of 

Giuliani, who in his youth had shared in the generous illusions of illuministi va 
C, 


tht 


and 


7791 
Ject Who 
[0 


rationalism, already appears disillusioned, as if he no longer believe di Gi 
power of reason to regulate and guide the course of human events, Ac th 
to him, man believes that everything is guided by reason because he oe sec 
on everything that happens. On the contrary, the forces that govern n 
interweaving of events are much more elemental and natural, and politician 
are rather passive instruments than active artificers of the course of histo E 
There is an elemental principle of life that regulates the life and deu 
social groups. This principle is as much hidden from politicians as the principle 
that animates living species is concealed from physicians. Man falls sick and 
dies despite the efforts of much vaunted science; and societies languish and 
die in spite of the efforts of politics and legislation. This principle consists 
in the fact that there exist two classes which ought to balance one another 
—the class that produces economic goods, and the class of consumers that 
only exists by virtue of the former, and which corresponds to a certain extent 
with the "sterile" class of the physiocrats. As long as the two classes balance ' 
society has a prosperous and harmonious life, and these conditions are usually 
found in the less progressive phases of an historical period when the mass of 
production sufficiently covers consumption. But in the periods that are [sp 
generally considered most progressive, when population is rapidly increasing | as 
and great urban agglomerations begin to appear, Giuliani is on the contrary | m 
inclined to note a beginning of decadence and dissolution. "The equilibrium | w; 
of the two classes begins insensibly to alter; men multiply without any restrain- | Je 
ing law to regulate the increase of population according to the means of | se 


Pa 
dif 
n0 
foi 
tic 
of 
gr | 


subsistence. Instead the politicians hail with satisfaction the increase of |N 
population and do not perceive that in nature the various living species ar? | H 
balanced by mutual destruction, while man, with whom no other animal can || ar 

himself, and tobe} hi 


enter into competition, is condemned to regulate his species 
the author of his own destruction.” Hence revolutions, wats, 
rivalries, and all those vicissitudes of human history that are usually 
from their apparent causes, though they have at the same time 2 
reason disguised in the undeviating order of nature. Bae its of 

The English reader will easily recognize here the characteristic trà i 
the doctrine of Malthus, but it is Malthusian doctrine avant la E 
antedates by seven years the famous Essay on Population. There atey etical 
in Giuliani the mathematical determination of the two Seres Se of 
and geometrical (which is anyway the most arbitrary part of the thors ai 
Malthus), and the counsel of moral restraint. Nevertheless both isproport 
equally alive to the complex consequences resulting from the disp a: 
between population and the means of subsistence, and both Dae ect of 
says, "the merit of having considered not only the para! li rospenty) 
crescite et multiplicamini, that of placid, increasing, an idyl s ether 
but the demonic and revolutionary aspect as well.” Croce also c ; 4 
Malthus might have come across Giuliani's essay, which was P xcluded 
French and German as well, but even if a direct relationship 36 


Si ae 


1 A. de Giuliani, La cagione riposta delle decadenze e delle rivoluzioni a 
di B. Croce; Bari, Laterza, 1934 (pp. xxviii, 108). 
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ain that the ideas of the Essay on Population were in the air towards 
f the eighteenth century. In any case this would not diminish the 
| inality of Malthus, because the merit of a thinker does not consist in the 

E do) invention of problems, but in the interpretation of the exigencies 
Es own time and in the focusing of ideas that are circulating widely in à 

d gue and indeterminate form. Finally, we may note the characteristic that 
X Giuliani, like Malthus, deduces from his economic principle a political attitude 
ah hae is not only conservative but to some degree reactionary. Giuliani’s 
| second essay, written in 1793 and addressed to the National Convention of 
Paris, is an indictment of the French Revolution. It is, however, clearly 
differentiated from the arraignments of a Burke or a de Maistre because it is 
nota laudatio temporis acti, but a judgment on the vanity of abstract proposals 
for the reformation of humanity, and on the injustice of the ferocious revolu- 
tionary condemnations of men and systems that, far from being the artificers 
of social evils, are themselves the unconscious instruments and victims of 


greater forces. 


jg still cert 
the close (0) 


GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 


(Translated from the Italian by ConsTANCE M. ALLEN.) 


y PHILOSOPHY IN RUSSIA 


e }*PHILOSOPHICAL literature in Soviet Russia displays the same arid uniformity 
§ |as before and is almost entirely confined to the exposition of dialectical 
Y | materialism, That can be seen from the very titles of the books published 
1 j within the last year: Dialectical Materialism—the Philosophy of the Pro- 
letariat, by V. Pozner; Dialectical Materialism, extracts from Marxist classics, 
Í | selected by the students of the Institute of Red Professorship; Marxism and 
Natural Science, a collection of articles; The Problem of Causality in the 
History of New Philosophy and in Dialectical Materialism, by B. Bogdanov 
and Mihailov, The latter is a digest of papers read at the seminars on the 
history of philosophy at the Institute of Red Professorship and does not 
i “contain a single original idea or throw any fresh light on what has already 
been said on the subject by Engels, Lenin, Byhovsky, and others. The very 

| quotations from Engels and Lenin are the same as are generally made in 
í Rue works on dialectical materialism. Arzhanov's Hegelianism in the 
t anes of German Fascism is a critique of neo-Hegelian theories from the 
g Bact Marxist point of view. But although Hegel’s name is often used 
pee ce a bludgeon against the infidels, the non-Marxists, there is a genuine 
VG > Hegel’s work in U.S.S.R. and a desire to introduce it to the general 
: cera n 1929 the Marx and Engel Institute undertook the publication ofa 
n Rue don of Hegel's works, except his lectures on the "Philosophy of 
m COME this year two volumes of Kuno Fisher's History of Modern Philo- 
» dealing with Hegel (first translated into Russian by Lossky thirty 


e 
e z $80), have been republished. 
£ i hang m Te, dialectical materialism is contrasted with idealism on the one 
i the Tatt mechanistic materialism on the other, and just now it is perhaps 


Sovie er that is attacked more bitterly. The latest formulation of the official 
the p i 9Sophy is to be found in Pozner's book, Dialectical Materialism— 
e | during thee. of the Proletariat. Like other U.S.S.R. writers on the subject 
j “olution. ast five years, Pozner argues that the world-process is a creative 

» leading from the lower stages of being to the higher—from the 
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inorganic matter to the organic, and then, further, to social life, The 
of the cosmic process and the laws that govern it cannot be reduc 
mere summing up of elementary mechanical processes, as th 
of the old school imagine. The chief condition of evolution is the Stru 
the opposites, the presence of inner contradictions inherent in every e of | 
This inner struggle is to be found even in inorganic matter which RUN 
faculty akin to sensation. The human mind can and does influence Ham à 
processes; man's spiritual achievements, though they have their d Hal * 
economic relations, can in their turn affect and modify the ec noun io in | 
The stress laid in dialectical materialism upon the Supremacy of the ties 
factor over material environment has a practical bearing: it justifies the 
Soviets’ belief in their power to reconstruct Russia according to plane le 
therefore in keeping with the Communist creed. Pozner makes conta 
excursions into politics in order to show how well his philosophy fits in with 
“the general line" of the party. He is so anxious to emphasize the importance 
of collective units as against individuals that he introduces it even into his 
account of sensation. Lenin taught, says Pozner, that sensation was an 
image produced in the mind owing to the affections of the sense-organs by 
an external object, but “dialectical materialism goes further: according to it 
sensation results from the interaction between the social man and his material 
surroundings"—whatever this may mean! 

The most remarkable book that has appeared in the émigré literature during 
the last year is unquestionably Father Sergey Bulgakov’s Agnets Bozhi (The 


Content ie | 
ed to a 
g Materialist, 


Lamb of God), published by the Y.M.C.A. Press in Paris (460 pp.). It is one 
of the best things Father Sergey has written. The style is clear and straight- ' 
forward—which is not always the case with his earlier books—and he faces 
the problems at issue with the intellectual fearlessness characteristic of the 
Russian mind at its best. Many of his contentions are highly debatable; some 
of his fundamental ideas—of matter, of time and eternity—are not suffi- 
ciently thought out; now and again there are curious lapses into a sort of 
Sunday-school theology, as, e.g., in the argument about free will on 
page 169; but in spite of all this, Agnus Dei is a great book. It is professedly 
theological, but there is a freshness and originality about it which one does 
not as a rule associate with books on theology. Much of what the author 
says is of purely philosophical interest and must be tested by the ordinary 
canons of logic and reason, and not by an appeal to the authority of the 
Scriptures. Bulgakov sets out to show the metaphysical implications of D 
central fact upon which the Christian religion is based—the Incarnation 0 


DE D 


the Logos. He does not question the fact itself, for his initial standpoint 1s 
that of an Orthodox Christian, but he goes on to ask what it means and hol 
it is possible. In trying to answer this, Bulgakov works out a DET 
philosophy that is reminiscent of neo-Platonism and Vladimir Solovyor |. 
carefully avoids any approach to pantheism. He argues that we mus m 
tinguish in God His self, which is Tri-Personal, and His nature OT BS 
which is the all-embracing and inexhaustible fullness of being. Cog E 
the world which is co-eternal with Him because He needs it as the ie ) 
of His love. The positive content of the world is the Divine RET 0 
Sophia, the all-in-unity or the perfect organism of Ideas. Crea nging it 
nothing" means that God posits this divine world as a becoming, P alativity 
into the stream of time and thus introducing into it an element oft j 

-of non-being. The “nothing” is a state of being, the "not-yet 

the potentiality of becoming. The act of creation is thus an Eu 
self-limitation or kenosis on the part of God. Beside Hi 


existence He posits an existence that is relative, but is Cal 
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; [ E of the divine life. This requires a long and laborious process of 
ge 14 


ON Jopment in the course of which every created entity becomes in and for 
. [deve 


hat which it was for God from all eternity. The purpose of the cosmic 
self t is that the created world should become one with its heavenly 
olution The possibility of this final union with God rests upon the fact 
proto" ts essential nature the world is divine. Man is made in the image of 
that 1n E his final end is theosis, deification. Human nature is “conformable” 
God, 24 ivine, and, in becoming man, the Logos sanctifies it from within, not 
to a dividually in the person of Jesus Christ, but for all men, since Christ 
E diving centre of mankind. 
Ere chapters dealing with the divine kenosis and with the union of the two 
atures in Christ are the best in the book, and will be read with absorbing 
» terest by all who want to understand the meaning of the Christian dogma. 
la if those who regard it as mere moonshine could be induced to read the 
book, they would at any rate see that at the bottom of the dogmatic 
definitions of the Church lies not an unreasoning faith but deep and subtle 
t. 
E of the articles in the recent numbers of Put are concerned with 
‘religious questions, and a good many are devoted to the consideration of 
social and political problems from a Christian standpoint. There are, as 
| excellent reviews of current philosophical literature, both Russian and 
foreign. 
NATALIE DUDDINGTON. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Beauty and Other Forms of Value. By S. ALEXANDER, O.M,, Litt.D, F.B 
Hon. LL.D., D.Litt., Litt.D. (London: Macmillan & Cor Lia? A; 
Pp. x + 305. Price ros. 6d. net.) + 1933. 


! 

Professor Alexander's new book is based upon numerous Papers pub 
lished by him since Space, Time and Deity. It is not a set of independ, 
essays, however, but a continuous work containing additional subject-matter 
and the wider public which awaits eagerly the words of his voice and his 
pen—equally distinguished and equally unabated in beauty and vigour—will 
be grateful for this new systematization and consolidation of his thought 
The more so because though this new work is mainly on aesthetics it is by 
no means exclusively so; we are given Professor Alexander's synoptic viey 
of the values and their place in reality. 

The book is divided into three parts: I. Beauty; II. Truth and Goodness; 
III. Comparative Value in General. The order, as can be seen, is from “higher ' 
to lower" values. This is convenient for some purposes, but Professor 
Alexander insists that it is not to be taken as implying that the lower can 
only be understood in terms of the higher. A 

Value (or “higher” value in general) is described sometimes as arising out 
of the satisfaction of some impulse or other, sometimes as being that 
satisfaction itself. The value of beauty—or of the beauty of fine art which 
is chiefly considered—arises from (or is) the satisfaction of the impulse of 
construction diverted from practice and become contemplative. Being com 
templative it is “disinterested.” The beautiful object also gives rise to 
illusion (admittedly an unhappy epithet), it has "significant form,” unity in 


variety, and it is individual. But the full significance of such nd 
nce 0 


translation, 
ne art has 


can only be understood if we remember always the importa 
material. Fine Art, Professor Alexander rightly urges, is not mere 
for purposes of communication of ideas or images in the mind; fi 


no existence prior to material embodiment—though, of course, more Gh ee 
d may facilitate 


z 3 E e an 
perfect or imperfect images of this embodiment may occur e d 


construction. “What does exist is the subject which detains 
fixes his thoughts and images and passions and gives his excitement tter. 
and direction which would be different with a different Scd 
Excitement caused and detained by this subject, and at once n | 


enlightened and inflamed by insight into it, bubbles over into wo 


a colour 


rds or 


hink, the applica 
P e. 
of the ideas of “prose” and “poetry” to the arts other than literature. 


is no mere analogy. Painting, sculpture, architecture, music, er roportion 
poetry and their real prose, the difference depending upon ii p imarily 
between the formal and the representative elements. Poetic d, au onomous 
lyrical, dramatic; springing up spontaneously in a self conta” D 
li : : f ó . to an en : 
ife, Prose art is analytic, purposeful, instrumental E eRe 


Salisbury Cathedr: i t Bristo WEE 
ry Ca al or St. Mary Redcliffe at Bri d, culminatio rose it 


only, are like plants or trees growing out of the groun hough g0° 


spires. Somerset House, on the other hand, is prose—t 
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and organic character. Its rows of windows reveal its function as an 


its UE architecture, it is true, has uses; but poetic architecture “lives 
POR uses, prosaic architecture "displays" them. This all seems to me 
sting, important, and, I think, sound. (I agree, however, that the pretty 
of a prose and poetry in biscuits (digestives and Bath Olivers) is 


«merely an analogy "t) 


out 
interest 
suggestion 


have no space even to enumerate the topics of the greater part of the 
est of the book. I may simply mention the discussions of beauty and greatness 
depending on form and subject), the objectivity of beauty, and some topics 
of the last two shorter sections—on science and history, on the nature and 
yalue of truth, on morality (after Adam Smith), on psychological and on 
sub-human values. Indeed, I find it difficult to criticize Professor Alexander 
without many reservations and qualifications, not because I do not often 
believe him to be profoundly wrong, mainly in matters I have not mentioned, 
but because his language is elusive, and he seems to unsay here what he says 
there. It may be the very felicity, even the occasional poetry, of his words, 
"living their own autonomous life," which dumbfounds me. Whatever the 
reason, I know that I do not know him as I could wish, and I expect he could 
refute my criticisms by quoting antitheses to my theses. 

I find Professor Alexander's now familiar metaphor (is it more?) of the 
mixing of mind and matter interesting, particularly where he shows how in 
fine art the two factors are fairly evenly balanced, whilst in science reality 


|rather than mind, and in morals mind rather than material, is in control. 


ofi 

m 
‘|| 

[è 
b 
h 

th 
| 


But I doubt if it helps to call science or morality "an art, though not a 
Tne art," and I think the importance of the instincts of construction, curiosity, 
and so on, is exaggerated. 
Again, satisfaction may possess value; value may arise out of satisfaction. 
But is value satisfaction, and can we say that satisfaction is the only thing 
(in the realm of “higher values") which possesses (not to say is identical 
with) value? There is valuable satisfaction in finding truth, but surely truth, 
it it is a “value” at all, is not the “objective satisfaction of the impulse of 
curiosity . . . become contemplative’? (p. 194). Truth is, in the words of a 
phrase previous to this, ''true knowledge," and true knowledge or science is 
(or is something like) “a faithful representation of reality. . . ." But I am 
ag after careful study of conflicting accounts, in the dark as to what Pro- 
essor Alexander means by truth, and by the value of truth. His view of 
ae “Goodness is the character which good conduct possesses of 
idee the social impulse, and of being approved” (p. 265). I think I do 
in the and better, I can only reply to it (for it involves a whole philosophy) 
repetiti words of the second remark of the caterpillar to Alice after her 
much UR You are old, Father William." The problem of beauty is 
ut it PES AE I agree in the main with Professor AT S M 
"Auty is the e me not to go far enough. He rightly rejects the Ne ; 
Matter” But I xpression of “emotion.” And he makes much of “subject- 
&tlist/s excite wish he had gone further and had analysed the grounds of the 
ave found NEM and emotion about his subject-matter. I suspect he might 
em duoc ceed to be an embodiment of many grades of values, some of 
SOR ae and not subjective—which would have led to a very different 
of good e other hand, if Professor Alexander could see Spinoza's view 
tad this » E ) reversed, he would not be himself, and we should not have 
Pilosophy i: » With its provoking charm, nor Professor Alexander's general 
Which is an art, and sometimes a fine one. 


Louis ARNAUD | REID. 
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The Balfour Lectures on Realism. By A. SETH PRINGLE-Pary E 
D.C.L, F.B.A. (Edited, with a Memoir of the Author A Lp, gr 
Barnour, D.Phil.) (Edinburgh and London: William pj, C È E 
Sons, Ltd., 1933. Pp. x + 258. Price 7s. 6d.) ood g, 5 n 

d 


All who knew Professor Pringle-Pattison, and many glad now 
something of this most distinguished Scottish philosopher, will be 
to Dr. Barbour for the painstaking and restrained Memoir which Petty i 
nearly two-thirds of the present volume. The rapid rise of Andrew Seth ies jon 
the premier chair of Logic and Metaphysics in Scotland is seen by the re E ihe 
to have been predestined: no other fate could have befallen this pecus er post 
student of Campbell Fraser. But it was a strange turn of destiny whic 
middle life—made the grave scholar Laird of a broad and beautiful doa 
in the Borders, and gave him the name by which he is known to our generation, 
but which baffled a public already familiar with several volumes written by 
Seth. The Memoir, it is sufficient to say, adequately reflects the dignity 
generosity, and quiet good humour with which Pringle-Pattison lived and 
worked in his dual station. Concerning his development as philosopher a 
paragraph may be permitted here. . i 

His early studies allied him with the then gathering school of Anglo- m ¢ 
Hegelians. A reaction from the narrow associationist orthodoxy of the time Er 
was inevitable; but from the first he adhered to the extreme right-wing of the ' 3i 
new party, criticizing alike the pseudo-philosophy of Bain, the subjectivism 
of the German neo-Kantians, and the materialism of the Hegelian left, His 


to knoy 


own deep-grained realism, inherited from generations of Scottish philosophy, a 
moved him to welcome Hegel’s repudiation of the noumenon on behalf of the D 
intrinsic validity of knowledge. But he soon rejected—if he ever consciously p 


adopted—Hegel’s mode of assuring this validity by identifying knowing and 
being. Thus in the first series of Balfour Lectures (Scottish Philosophy, 1885), the 
and steadily thereafter, he insisted upon the necessity of a realist epistemology 

to the exposition of which this third series (now published for the first time 
in book form) is devoted. In the intermediate course (Hegelianism and am 
Personality, 1887) he so sharply attacked the “Master” and brought into such}. 
high relief positions antithetic to Hegelianism—notably his emphasis upon |. 
the integrity of persons in respect of one another and the all-enveloping Jj... 
Absolute—that, in my belief, he could never thereafter be deemed an Hegelian. |. 
Dr. Barbour appears to suggest a considerable subsequent return upon s |] 
positions, and a larger measure of substantial agreement with the ieu 
but—if I am not mistaken—he under-estimates the cleavage between the m bui 
doctrines; and it is certain that Pringle-Pattison never abated his Pu the 
differences with Hegel. The “qualification” he offers in The Idea of God m {lec 
of the notorious phrase, “impervious in a fashion of which the imp eof Act 
of matter is a faint analogue,” is rather a concession to further E finite M 
the nature of matter than a diminution of his position with KIM e ide 
persons. To this the well-known controversy with Dr. Bosanquet we To i 
sents, I suggest, the most moderate Hegelian position) bears Ad à 


d an 
the end he insisted that, while personality is measurable by the ee n 
degree of its interconnections with other persons, these eon m 


constitute the conditions of a personal entity and not its cancella 
He did, however, withdraw his semi-deist view of the relato 
persons and their Maker; and from this extreme he tended fe ethical ft 
pure immanentism than would appear fully compatible with his ° i 
formed philosophy. He therefore expressed himself strongly 28 
of the transcendence and creativity of God. These lectures, ^£" ic 
characteristic phrase, “There is no region outside of God into ™ 
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“The Creator 


Digiszedu Toe Baek nont and pops 


s, and cut it adrift from himself." But (it may be asked) 


; | t this type of denial follow a lapse in Pringle-Pattison's ideal anthro- 
doe 


de his creature 


hism toward conceptions more appropriate of spatio-material than 
| the personal entities by which he purports to account for the world? This 
D re is, perhaps, an idiosyncrasy rather than an integral element of his 
on And—on the other side—those who hold that immanentism is 
SI re and that creaturely dependence is something real, must do so with 
s of the abysmally mysterious character of the relation between 
and the creature, which, nevertheless, they feel compelled to 


pomorP 


fe 


adequate, 
fall awarenes 


stulate. 5 5 T 5 
P Tn the four Lectures on Realism Pringle-Pattison justifies the prepossession 


of contemporary philosophers with epistemology, expressing the conviction 
dat without clearness In this field “we can hardly expect to make satisfactory 
rogress in philosophy” (p. 182). His chief contention is that once epistemology 
and metaphysics are clearly distinguished it is manifest that in the former 
alism is alone tenable (or even statable). “Idealism,” he observes, "exists 
only as a criticism of Realism. When developed itself as a substantive theory, 
itleads to a view of existence which is a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine 
in question... . Realism is left in possession of the field, and a critical or 
arefully guarded Realism is established as the only satisfactory, indeed the 
Jonly sane, theory of knowledge" (p. 192). Hegelianism he describes as an 
"hypothetical divine epistemology” masquerading as a “metaphysics of 
existence.” “But,” he adds, “if Hegel swamps Epistemology in Metaphysics, 
the Realism of Scottish philosophy often errs in an opposite direction" (p. 181). 
The defect of the school of Reid is that it takes the duality of knower and 
known for the basis of an irreconcilable metaphysical dualism. Such a “meta- 
physical dualism would cleave the universe in two, leaving two absolutely 
non-communicating worlds. But the possibility of knowledge “becomes, on 
the other hand, the surest guarantee of metaphysical monism—of a unity 
Which underlies all differences" (p. 256). And further, “Epistemological 
investigation . . . must tacitly presuppose this metaphysical unity of the 
subjective and the objective, or, to put it more strictly, the harmony of the 
subjective function with the universe from which it springs” (p. 258). On this 
M then, knowledge is seen to presuppose a transubjectivity which is the 
E. 4 an epistemological dualism, but which points also (unless we are 
Pu with a total scepticism) to a metaphysical monism. $ eee 
rm P en .Pringle-Pattison, however, derives his metaphysical idealism 
but from E indeterminate harmony between the knower and the known, 
the widest wider ideal anthropomorphism” which lies at the root of all—in 
fenes S e e canst theories. His metaphysic is not developed in these 
mtline A ich conclude with the opinion quoted above; but it is present in 
pcd preceding series, and its general tone may be gathered Es 
ideals that ee (P. 193), “If we take away from Idealism personality, ange e 
y throw ong to personality, it ceases to be Idealism. . . . This observation 
lcted j & little light upon the somewhat obscure controversy now con- 
t n an American contemporary as to the nature of idealism. In view of 


€ Co ; A 5 
that nfusion raised about this term it may well be time it was dropped, but 


he d ; 
One € of philosophy it imperfectly designates is perennial cannot for 
"gest dU be doubted, Prole Pringle-Paitison would be the last to 

"üloyeq As theories of universal nature so founded afford certainty (for he 

tis the full measure of Scottish caution), but he could point out that in 

yare at one with every alternative, and that on this level the decision 

; cult Y 8 with what proves most congenial in the long run to the generality 


Wated and critica] minds, 
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In the closing pages of the Memoir Dr. Barbour prints a lettere NC A 
Pattison from F. H. Bradley. It records a surprising agreement. Pringle. pe 
essentials of The Idea of Immortality (the Edinburgh Gifforg Lecty With the tert 
and contains the remark that, "Thé mood in which my book” DIO 1929). issu 
and Reality) “was conceived and executed was, in fact, to sone ‘Pearanc gie 
passing one. . . . I cannot alter the book now, though I would not jr a jot 
of it. And in particular I certainly would 70 say now that ‘a future us all mad 
be taken as decidedly improbable.’ ”’ He must 

We are deeply indebted to Dr. Barbour for what has evident, A | 
labour of love. y been a 


RALPH E, STEDMAN 


The Emergence of Novelty. By Ltoyp Morcan, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1933. Pp. 207. Price 7s. 6d. net.) ; 


Professor Lloyd Morgan has written this volume in response to Tequests 
from those who have found difficulties in his already published views, He 
attempts by his ABC method to show that what is required of him and | 
that what he seeks to do is to give an exact but purely interpretative and in 
no way metaphysically explanatory account of what happens in terms of the 
notion of emergence. It is interesting to note the frank recognition of the 
need of the Aristotelian conception of potentiality and the attempt to define 
it in accordance with the requirements of modern empirical science. 

The main subject of discussion, however, is the idea of emergence in mind! 
Professor Lloyd Morgan is anxious to maintain that there is such a thing 
as emergence in mind. He speaks, of course, on the basis of a wide experience 
as a psychologist; and yet it is here where it is most difficult to follow him. For 
instance, following James Mill, he argues that “mental space” is emergent in 
mind. Value is an emergent in a relational field of which mind is a constituent, 
and thus would seem to be supra-mental; yet it is possessed by mind" and 
also characterizes the object or objects which are the other constituents of 
the relational field. : 

There are several reasons why one feels difficulty with this view. There 5 
an obscurity in the term mind; the difference between Professor Lloyds 
Morgan and Professor Alexander is largely due to a disagreement as to what 
is mental and what is non-mental. There is an obscurity in the phrase em? i j 
gence of mind; it seems at times to come perilously near signifying what 1 
apprehends or what is meant by the word emergence in the phrase the 2d 
gence of an idea in the mind. There is a further difficulty, to which Hoo da 
obscurities no doubt conduce, expressed in the question whether DE 
in mind is in any way analogous to emergence in the non-mental, and vun 
therefore the term emergence is ambiguous. Molecules are supra-a Ad 
crystals are supra-molecular; but would Professor Lloyd Morgan AUR 

emergence in atoms? On analogy, value would have to be spoken e zh of i 
ing mind. The difficulty arises from the possibility that mind, beran in mind 
nature, plays a rôle which makes it impossible to consider emergeno? 
and emergence in the non-mental as being in any way analogous: therefore 
These difficulties are ultimately of a philosophical nature, 2 vx serve 
attention must be re-directed to the A B C method. The metho oyd 
to mark the difference between philosophy and science; but £ 
Morgan i i is goi He claims t0 «vith 
organ intends it to elucidate what he is going to do. ely AHY 
scientific method. The particular points to which he refers, naa though P^ 


Directive Causality, etc., may give support to his method, even 
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does thereby become complicated through duplicate meanings of these 
put these philosophical concepts do not exhaust all the philosophical 
that arise. Because of the philosophical assumptions involved, which a 
t need not make, Professor Lloyd Morgan's theory cannot be admitted 

ly interpretative. It comes under the A category, 
B and C categories. 


e. Jtheory 
ne | terms: 
), [sues 
c |sientis 
a {to be pure 
| funder the 


st 


and not merely 


B. M. Laine. 


a In Challenge of Humanism. By Louis J. A. MERCIER. (New York and 
London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1933. 
Pp. vi + 288. Price ros. 6d. net.) 


Those who are not directly acquainted with the philosophical work of 
professor Irving Babbitt and Professor Paul Elmer More in America and of 
Baron Seilliére in France will find in this volume a very interesting exposition 
oftheir views and of their affiliations with Plato, Aristotle, and the Scholastics, 
ts fand with Christianity and the Neo-Scholastic revival. But there is another 
[e purpose behind this exposition. As expressed in the title, the book is intended 
d ‘to bea challenge of this type of philosophy, called by the author Humanism, 
n jio every other kind of philosophy, all these being labelled together as 
è | Naturalism. This sharp distinction of all philosophical thought into humanism 
¢ [and naturalism, if admitted, certainly presents a challenge; but it will seem 
* [io many to be an over-simplification that is harsh, arbitrary, unsympathetic, 

and provocative. Certain idealists may be left to speak for themselves. 

` Humanism is a term that is coming to have various meanings. Students of 
8 literature have their “humanism,” which is to be understood in reference to 
* the Renaissance and to which most who argue for humanism philosophically 
daim to turn for their fundamental meaning. There is a “new humanism’ 
in America which the present author opposes and criticizes. Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie, in his Lectures om Humanism (1907), regards pragmatism as 
me of the special forms of humanism. F. C. S. Schiller, in his writings, regards 
pragmatism and humanism as identical. Mr. Mercier opposes humanism in his 
"me to pragmatism; but that the issue is not so clear-cut as this opposition 
might Suggest appears from the author’s remark that all those who are not 
wouists might be included under humanism (p. 273). Yet the author makes 
t quite clear what humanism in his sense stands for. It refuses to merge 
d |.» Han, and nature, and hence is opposed to monism. It insists upon the 
 [PSsibility of discovering standards raised above the realm of change, being 
0 
e 


t . 
= o to naturalistic relativity, though it recognizes that, since man 
ac 


flexible, It 
tontra t 
dered. P 


anging world and is part of the process, these standards are 
stresses the need of a principle of restraint in human nature, for, 
9 what naturalistic theories maintain, man’s impulses are dis- 
ct rone to excess, and incapable of attaining balance and righteousness 
- Jy aee and he is therefore not naturally good. Naturalistic theories, 
3 tinte oming these principles, have been disastrous; they have led to a 
' kan of individual character, have dechristianized Europe, are 
Sy EUR izing America, and are making any religion whatever impossible. 
1 ausa] pene of leading to the World War of 1914; though to the reader 
Judiceq p NS not obvious, and the case of naturalism ought not to be 
at May b y assigning to it without careful analysis any such causation. : 
[i2t or sta dmitted that one of the most pressing problems of the day is 
SC is ards. It may be admitted that there is much in humanism, as 
natural, DE author, which is valuable. Whether, however, man is or is 
Y good is a proposition difficult to decide, partly because of the 
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obscurity of the term natural and partly because it is not cle 
de facto disorder in human nature must be accepted as ultimate 


an uig a) Po 
: or 
of a natural kind. Where questions relevant to human life anq 1 W 


being discussed, two vices of philosophical discussion require to be t are, 
—the barren method of assertion and counter-assertion and the aided 
having recourse to powers or faculties of a pretended higher kind, The. 
vital thing is not whether such powers or faculties do or do not buc but 
what propositions or principles are to be formulated as true or SOM ut 
human guidance. It is necessary to put the test question, what Specific E f 
ference does it make for the individual in his life and conduct whether $ 
accepts humanism or naturalism. How does the choice affect his activiti e 
the functions he is to perform, and the performance of them? 5, 


€ of 
cally 


B. M. Laine. 


East and West in Religion. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. 146. Price 4s. 6d.). 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan has become a recognized and authoritative exponent 
of Indian philosophy, and is often quoted as an example of the quality of | inf 
Eastern thought. It would be more correct, however, to regard him as the , 
example of the blending of Eastern and Western thought. In these essays, the 
New Testament, both actually and by implication, is more in evidence than 
the Veda. Radhakrishnan is a Hindu, but no Hindu who had not been deeply 
influenced by Christianity could have written such a book as this. It consists 
of a couple of lectures, delivered when on a visit to England, a couple of 
sermons, both incidentally from Old Testament texts, also given in this 
country, and an address on Rabindranath Tagore, delivered in Calcutta. 
Despite the varied character of the contents, there is a unity throughout, 
created by the spiritual, mystical, kindly, and tolerant outlook on life adopted 
by the author. Of controversy and argument, as we Westerners understand it, 
there is not a single trace, and yet in the subtlest way the essays are con 
troversial. There is no denunciation, no challenge, not even irony, and ye 
as certainly as if he had employed all these methods, and one suspects more 
effectively, Radhakrishnan gets his points home. For example, the contro 


versial European might desire to remind the East of some of its crimes, He 


need not. Radhakrishnan anticipates him. “We burnt widows, indulged ded a 
human sacrifices, enjoyed execution and torture, demanded hara-kiri; “tine of | tha 
accepted them all as part of the recognized scheme of things. Wher aa eon to 
conduct is in conformity with social opinion, we feel we are exemp put | sys 
personal responsibility.” That is an acknowledgment and a on its |< 
the next sentence simply adds: “To-day a State sacrifices pnt test | As 
citizens with a clean conscience in the name of war.” There is not me t Sak Is 
attempt to point the moral, but it points itself. The controversia 4 e West || tha 
rejoin to the West that if the East burnt widows by the thousand quietly | Jus 
makes them by the million, That is not Radhakrisbnan s Way gut saying | ten 
and objectively sets out widow-burning and widow-making, wt  abroget®s I 
who did either, as examples of the law that the social conscienr jf meat |, 
the individual conscience. Similarly he quotes St. Paul's saying so manage | Yh 
makes a brother to offend, he will eat no meat, and without saylnE ive t0 the | bay 
to bring to the reader’s mind a remembrance of the offence wot tbe strong | Sl 
Hindu by our lusty beef-eating. He tells us that it is oe aie the cont” bo 


to help the weak, and adds, without a single word to € E 
diction, that it is understood that backward nations should s€ 
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x | AR It js a very subtle and effective method of Passive resistance to 
ay Bea superiority. Tough indeed must be the skin into which these un- 


' ped shafts do not penetrate. Out of our own mouths we a 
re, Ls ord of judgment being passed on us. Let us at least ackn 
of the proceeding. 


re judged, without 
owledge the justice 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


f. | Christianity and Economics. By A. D. Linpsay, Master of Balliol. 
le Macmillan & Co. 1933. Pp. vii + 177. Price 5s.) 


] This little book is big with ideas, developed in five lectures, which were 
first delivered in 1930, and again in the U.S.A. in 1932. Dr. Lindsay's philo- 
sophy is based upon the distinctively Christian principle that our belief in 
the Fatherhood of God carries with it the implication that we are all children 
of one father, that economics is a branch of ethics, and our theology should 

& | be the best expression of ethics. The business of the State is to provide a 
framework within which men shall have room themselves to lead the good 

t | life. Whether they do so or not depends upon the extent to which they are 

yj influenced by ethical considerations, which, for most of us, must have a 

e | religious basis, and involve active membership of a religious body, with all 

e | the obligations which that implies. 

Religion and politics have separate aims, but neither can operate effectively 

y without the active co-operation of individuals, drawing inspiration from either 

s |'side, moral obligations being inculcated by the one, "rights" and, to a less 

f | extent, duties being proclaimed by the other, though it is clear that every 

s | "right" enjoyed by one man entails the discharge of duties by others if it is 
to be enjoyed. 

There is no situation in life which has no moral bearing, but it does not 
follow that economic relations should be transformed into ethical relations, 
but rather that they should be informed by ethical principles operated by 
men of their own free will in true freedom and not under compulsive laws. 
The failure of the present economic system under which we live is a moral 
failure. Economic relations are impersonal, but if they are to endure, the men 
‘and women who have entered on them must be in a moral relationship to 
“ach other. That is too seldom the case at present, and when the economic 
Supersedes the moral aspect there is danger. Exchange rather than the simple 
s of production dominates our civilization, which. is so complicated 

oa it eludes our grasp and drives men either to accept it complacently or 

; “sire its destruction without, in either case, full understanding of the 

ystem or its implications. 

Im TOREM your treasure is," said our Lord, "there will your heart be also." 
5 wo ae values based on the standard of others, on the ground that “a thing 
los 3 what it will fetch,” is not a true scale; it has no greater very 
Justic Nep Upton that the decision of the Permanent Court of Internation 
tempor Y eight votes to seven—has any greater claim to acceptance than 

Dr. Lj) eXpediency, : : 

tue an ey Sets forth (p. 83), in language which I personally d as 

Which e “quate, the distaste and antagonism felt by many to a sys e 

lave li eS great numbers of men in large-scale industry feel that t ey 

bility, a sratus or personal dignity because they have no share in responsi- 
bodies D are, whether employed or unemployed, mere automata whose 

3o one’s $ EN has undertaken to keep alive, but whose personalities are 

rn. 
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No Government, he says, has ever been successful which did not in 
loyalty and personal respect, real mutual relations between men, Ecc Volve 
relations are not enough. So far as Communism, Capitalism, id nomi 
Socialism depend upon the intensification of economic relations they wi] 
So far as politics and religion appeal to the loyalty of men to lead 
expound ideas which are worthy, in their eyes, of loyalty, they will d 
to appeal, and rightly so, to active minds. Our sentiments are as rea] 
facts set forth in a Blue Book or a Balance Sheet. 


l fail, 
S who 
ntinue 


Dr. Lindsay describes “wage-slavery’”’ as a cant term, but emphasizes the | 


underlying truth that so far as men are treated as instruments, and their 
personality disregarded, they are slaves, and so far as they lack Security of 
employment, and therefore of a full life, they are worse than slaves, He 
refuses to condemn competition; it is not inconsistent with. co-operation, and 
he holds that to eliminate competition would entail other evils. He deals firmly 
with those who object to profit. "The distinction between production for use 
and production for profit is only between production for a known and an 
anticipated demand"—the latter a genuine and essential social service (p. 93). 
Inequality in function and of fortune is inevitable, but produced in excess 
it causes divisions and misunderstanding which are certainly evil if only 
because they divide us who are of one family into two nations, as Disraeli 
noted eighty-eight years ago in Sybil. “To be friends with people," says 
Aristotle, “you have to live with them." Almost every town-planning scheme 
is devoted to making it impossible for employer and employed to do so. 


The author combats the deterministic view of economics, as an admission, 


of human failure and a denial of our Christianity, which cannot acquiesce 
in the view that man is irredeemable any more than that road accidents are 
inevitable, that the birth of children is independent of human volition, and 
that the doctrine of evolution knows nothing of symbiosis and commensalism. 
A democratic society is one in which each cares for all. The measure of the 
success of the religious bodies in England is the degree of brotherliness and 
lively care for the common good which informs our lives. The measure of 
Bolshevik ruthlessness is the measure of the failure of the Christian Church 
in Russia. Mechanization, technical skill, and administration can never make 
life, they can only magnify and sustain it, whether they are manage 
State or as a public utility or for profit. Inspiration must come from a M 
from the urge which can inspire men to give to others willingly of thei po 
Upon one point only would the present reviewer be disposed to differ me 
Dr. Lindsay, viz. his estimate of the Co-operative Movement (p. 123)- 7 ed, 
as it is locally managed it is, or may be, all he says. So far as it is E E 
and managed by men at a distance and out of touch with the sharehol a 
itis neither better nor worse than other chain stores, whilst the S 
profits rather than on quality and the widespread avoidance of movement 
(e.g. retail coal supplies) has weakened the moral prestige that the mov 
once enjoyed. But this is a small point in a great book. ago, 
“The English Nation sit chanted” SETS Carlyle à Bund en that 
"the poor enchanted so that they cannot work, the rich enchan s applica" 
they cannot enjoy." Dr. Lindsay comes near to Carlyle's view 12 n to-day: 
tion of ethics to politics and in his general analysis of the positio into the 
“Leave the high pulpit and the safe cloister,” wrote Carlyle. N ica by 
market place and see what is to be done.” Politics would PS thing and 
Dr. Lindsay’s presence in Parliament; he has done the next bes 
sent his son there. AST: WirsoN: 
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Will to Fuller Life. By J. H. BaDLey, Headmaster of Bedales School. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. 282. Price ros. 6d.) 


Eo held that there could be no health in States till rulers were philoso- 
phers. But before there can be philosopher rulers there must be a body of 
citizens out of which they can come and by which, when they have come, 

| their mandates can be recognized as the demands of what is best in itself, 
Before that, again, we must have a race of teachers who are also philosophers. 

.| This book, coming from one of our most distinguished schoolmasters, lends 
substance to the hope that this dream is already beginning to be realized. 
Itis a study of man’s life as in its essence a striving towards the values which 
in the depths of his being he knows to be the highest, and of the conditions 
that are necessary to secure the success of such a striving. What gives it 
especial value is that, as the author tells us, it is based on his own experience 
as a teacher, and is the direct outcome of discussions which he has conducted 
with his higher classes. It falls into three parts. The first is occupied 
with a general statement of the nature of values as such, and of those 
which are called spiritual in the sense of being apprehensible only by a being 
who can raise himself above himself to the vision of forms of good which 

| transcend the needs of mere existence or are merely instrumental to some 
further good. The second is occupied with a detailed treatment of the three 
main forms of spiritual good, the familiar trinity of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness, The third part consists of a short section on “Looking Forward," in 
which the present state of civilization and the dangers which threaten it are 
* |^submitted to analysis, and the way to something better shown to depend 
on the union of a faith (in its essence religious), that these values are not 
merely relative to human needs but have objective reality, inasmuch as they 
are that which gives the universe its meaning, with the knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which we can best contribute to actualizing them in the life 
about us. The treatment, however, is subject to two admitted limitations: 
Though dealing with philosophic subjects, the author disowns any attempt 
to put forward philosophic solutions of the deeper questions raised by them; 
and with regard to the most important of them, the nature and place of 
religious experience, this is “left for separate treatment” (p. 9 n.)—as we hope 
paa future volume. Readers of Philosophy may think that these are serious 
limitations in a book of this kind (and I cannot help thinking that they are 
1 m and that they leave one with a certain sense of not getting to the root 
Gas matter, e.g. when in the treatment of pleasure this is described as “the 
" m el element of value" (p. 55) (how, we might ask, could this apply 
ird or again when moral value is distinguished from others by the 
: ou of what ought to be (p. 187), regardless of the view (which may 
to all cm vd but is supported by great authorities) that it is iste 
finally du O come to us with the sense of something that ought to be; or 
hola Baum regard to the main point, which I understand the writer to 
declaratio e obj ectivity of the great values, —how is this consistent with the 
ither m that the real nature of the universe may have little relation to 
ay such Ae or our feeling"? (p. 112). But it would be a mistake to allow 

Managed 4 Bement to blind the reader to the great value the wer ee 

is subject ieee into what he modestly calls “a cursory discussion S 
any speci a € book is written with an ease and grace of style that would pu 

Uggestiye A 1583 in philosophy to shame. It is full of penetrating analyses, 

t © observation, and forceful statement of truths that are far too liable 

ked. Particularly fresh seems to me the treatment of Moral Good, 


| The 


" «© OVerlog 


*ccupies Chapters VITI and IX. Ethics has too long been waiting for 
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just the sort of treatment we have of it here as merely one department 

wider science of Axiology. If in this excellent section one thing disi the 
mark of special excellence it is, I think, the fine treatment of love, de 
contrast to justice or giving all their due, as giving to each “all that w ed, in 
and as a “radiant goodness” that is at once “the Creator a 


nd the rey D 
values," belonging to “a region in which the sense of claim €aler of 


gives place to the 


free outpouring of life for its own sake." If, as I hope, I am right in inte. `f 


preting the note already referred to as meaning that Mr. Badley intends to 


follow this book up with a fuller discussion of the nature of religion and fhe il 


Reality which is its object, there are others besides his colleagues in iip 
teaching profession to whom it will be welcome. 


J. H. Mura», 


Indian Psychology: Perception. By JADUNATH SINHA, Professor of Philosophy 
Meerut College. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 1934. 

Pp. xvi + 384. Price 15s.) : 

This work, apparently, though not explicitly, the firstborn of more to 
follow, is to be welcomed as an attempt to parallel what others, German, 
Italian, and English, have tried to do for European Psychology. The European 
writers have confined themselves to an historical survey of Western psychology 


from the date of the breakaway of their subject from philosophy in general ' 


They have left the centuries of non-specialization in psychology to histories 
of philosophy. Their works are in consequence rather ''cuttings" (in garden 
parlance) than trees. Professor Sinha has sought to give us a ''tree." He ise 
fully aware of the fact that never in India has there been our modern 
specialization in philosophy. He insists that the “Hindu mind is essentially 
synthetic . . . never destroys the organic unity of a subject." Hence, as a 
loyal son, he has seen in his task ‘‘an exposition and interpretation of the 
fundamental problems of perception in their logical development." He takes 
various aspects of perception— physical basis, objects and conditions, recog- 
nition, space, time, and movement, the universal, the self, ab- and super 
normal perception, etc., and sets one school of thought in each section over 
against others. 
Such a Vergil may make the man he leads a little dizzy: 


Ma io perchè venirvi? o chi ’l concede? 
Io non Eneo; io non Paolo sono... 
an if he follows 


but the result certainly is that he gets more of a purview th ttle Budähist 


along one path, as I had perforce to do twenty years ago in my 
psychology. 

But the synthetic purview may be attained at too heavy a CO 
the book is not, the author avows, ‘“‘an historical survey of the SU date in à 
compels him to fix on this or that school of thought at a certain 4 
certain region and call that by the general name of the school, Bu the 
other. But it is fairly obvious that every school—none eee n, i$ 
Buddhist—has its history of changing values. By what right, t Fool? 
one stage to count inclusively as “Buddhism”? Or as any other ve à 
the weakness of your metaphysician pure and simple that hos r, better 
allow Time-value for the growing organism of the collective MR writer 
said, for the changing values in teachers of different periods. In i 
as synthetic, are peculiarly liable to this myopia, and 
"systems" as so many ready-made boxes of puzzles, each 
given date. 
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In the next place, when the author claims a metaphysical basis for Indian 
sychology, and leans upon metaphysic in the perception of the self, he 
Du that this psychology is also “based on introspection.” But if so, is there 
a y need for metaphysic? Among the data of introspection there is 
surely nothing more introspectively immediate and inexpugnable than this; 
that in any awareness of a percept wesay: “I see it!" “I hear it!” etc, I per- 
And that however near some tongues may seem to bring us to just 
use it" (lam passamt, hoc video), the man-who-sees is never absent from 


` introspection. For me it will be a happy day for philosophy when this Privy- 


Council-Chamber of “metaphysic” gets banished once for all from our mental 
apartments. " : 

Lastly, & word on Supernormal Perception, where the author rightly places 
the rapt musing known in Buddhism as Jhana. It is as yet unfortunately 
characteristic of Indian writers to be uncareful of what anyone they quote 
has been publishing up to date. A. writer who is good enough to speak of my 
little work of twenty years ago as "monumental"—(I feel rather like an 
urn) |—should have taken the trouble to find out what this author has been 
saying in more recent years. The theory I have been for five years putting 
forward about the object of Jhāna he ignores. It is true everybody else has 
so far ignored it. So I must say it over again. But not here. Here I do but 


| repeat, it is based on passages in the earliest Buddhist scriptures as yet 


ignored (in à double sense) by writers on Buddhism. Professor Sinha may 
say: Well, your theory is not in Buddhist Yogachara literature. I reply: So 
much the worse for that—and for you, sir. You are displaying, as Buddhism, 
‘a puzzle-box composed of my little immature book and that far, far later 
literature, and you hold this ill-assorted pair up and say: Here is Buddhist 
psychology! Now there is plenty of interesting, if very crude, immature 
psychology in the older books, the Pitakas, but the monumental manual 
hasn't got it all in. There is psychology of a sort in Yogāchāra literature, but 
it had lost the early Buddhist standpoints. Here is the price you pay for refusing 
to make your survey historical. 
C. A. F. Rays DAVIDS. 


The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt. A Study of the Philosophical Basis of His 


Criticism. By E. SCHNEIDER. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1933. 
Pp. vii + 200. Price 8s. 6d.) 


Miss Schneider writes of Hazlitt the thinker, as distinct from the artist, 
pede or the essayist, and her work falls into three main divisions. The 
0| scd with his general philosophical outlook; the second with his theory 
ex s and In particular of the painter's art; and the last with his theoretical 

Panation of literature, poetry, and literary criticism. 
leq eo now An Essay on the Principles of Human Action, pub- 
Histoy, Y à young artist-philosopher of twenty-seven, or the Prospectus of a 
first M of English Philosophy, launched by the same dauntless fellow after his 
and EA had issued still-born from the press? Almost no one. Itis the unique 
Toots oe ‘rable distinction of Miss Schneider to have unearthed the obscure 
World che Hazlittian philosophy, and to have introduced its author to the 
bury 295 like his other devotees—W. P. Kerr, H. W. Garrod, George Saints- 
noise nol Smith, or, most recent of all, Virginia Woolf—as a literary 
lire ade ee essayist, or a forceful personality, but as a thinker 

e. 
“atility at last has received its due of justice. And let no man dismiss 
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Hazlitt the philosopher as a mere plagiarist of his friend Coleridge: E 
ideas, no doubt, were transmitted in the fire of conversation, B6; some 


: but t 
of his philosophy was already ripe before the two had met, and the E kerne] 4 
expressed in it is fundamentally Hazlitt's own. Miss Schneider Wpoint 


explode a legend that deceived even Saintsbury. does well to 

There is something essentially commonsensical. and English, someth; 
solid and superbly unimaginative, about the philosophy of Hazlitt. He re ng ; 
religion with the respectful but critical eye of the agnostic, and the rhaps oe 
theism of Coleridge strikes no chord in his soul; he clips the wings on VEM hr 
philosophy rises towards the infinite and the eternal, and confines its fli m 
the near-by regions of epistemology, psychology, ethics, and aesthetics 0 

Miss Schneider calls him a “realist” ; and this much-abused term is justifie d 
if she simply means that his criticism of eighteenth-century rationalism 
forestalls in many respects the views of modern scientific philosophy, He 
refused to believe that the mind is a tabula rasa or a mosaic of mental atoms 

and notes with finesse the activity of memory and volition in ordinary 
perception. Steeped in Rousseau—he had shed hot tears over Julie, through 
the "Confessions" which he loved best of all—he asserts boldly that man 
is not a purely or even a primarily rational animal, and that “feeling” is an 
indispensable feature of human personality. He also champions “natural dis- 
interestedness" as against all those, including Hobbs, who were persuaded of 3 
the unswerving selfishness of the motives of man. 

Miss Schneider rightly affirms that these are the two notions in his general 
philosophy that bear most directly on his aesthetics. But what a pity she fails 
to follow up the scent! It would have been so easy to show that sympathetic’ 
feeling was the very foundation of Hazlitt’s unerring taste in literature, poetry, 
and painting. 

His theory of art is cloaked in the traditional formula, hallowed by a 
lineage reaching back to Aristotle and Horace, that art does and should 
“imitate nature.” But he rescues it from confusion with anything so inartistic 
as exact reproduction by the original and profound meaning he gives to 
“nature”; for this concept is equivalent to reality, and includes that which 
dwells within as well as without the mind of man, so that “the more ethereal, 
evanescent, more refined and sublime part of art is the seeing nature through i 
the medium of sentiment and passion.” Such is the gist of Hazlitt’s whole 
attitude towards the arts. ; : 

One would like to mention, besides, his interesting views on genius, 07 
imagination, on taste and its standards, on comedy and tragedy; but us 
forbids. The authoress is to be congratulated on a monument of ARA 
accurate scholarship, an original contribution to our knowledge of ay as 
that no lover of the great essayist can afford to overlook. But, suggest 
his philosophical ideas undoubtedly are, we cannot subscribe to het rsue 
that they represent the last word on aesthetics. We would advise her to bor a 
the movement of aesthetic speculation from Hazlitt's decease to the P 
day, paying special attention to Germany. list of 

Her book concludes with two valuable bibliographies; the first, 2 mus, 


itt? : : 5 ó T ignora 
Hazlitt's reading, will go far to dispel the illusion that he was as dio secon 


while exposing his unfortunate deficiency in German and Gre st taken 


is an admirable account of his own works and of the general TE all 
in him by the literary world. But why does she not include the cha d 
round Selections from Hazlitt, produced in 1930 by the Nonesuc 
furnished with a graceful introduction by Geoffrey Keynes? 7 
the title of her work the “Philosophy” rather than the owEL: 
Hazlitt? Hm 
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2M. 7 Headquarters of Reality. A Challenge to Western Thought. By EDMOND 
| The Hormes. (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp. x + 207. Price 5s.) 


tn this truly pioneer work, short though it be, the author has placed 
English reading philosophers under no small debt to him. Till to-day our 
urview of philosophy either has ignored the Eastern philosophers, or has 
mentioned them only to apologize with Ueberweg: ‘philosophy could not 
originate among the Orientals, who were... content simply to retain culture 
ina spirit of passive resignation, and, with Burnet: “they had no philosophy 
to be porrowed from. It was, I believe, Paul Deussen who, in his Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie (1906-8), without protest and just as truth which 
had become evident, opened up for our century a new perspective, and led 
off by giving us an Indo-Germanic philosophy, where dtman of India greets 
aiò kab’ avtov of Plato, and in which, as an act, so to speak, of historical 
revenge, it is Western philosophy which, to be colloquial, doesn’t get a look 
in, Deussen is on our library shelves; Edmond Holmes, readjusting the 
palance in treatment, writes for Everyman’s leisure hour a brief, lucid, most 
readable examination of the Greek concept of Reality, the mystic’s concept 
of it, and the concept of it gathered by quotations from the Immanence 
theory of the Indian Upanishads. If this book gets read as it deserves, our 
cultural curricula will come to be rearranged. Till this is done, the philosophical 
vista of British youth will get but half-way between West and East, halting 
at Levantine ports to greet Thales and his brethren, as it still does. 
The author’s ‘challenge’ consists in an arraignment of the Greek spirit (as 
typified in Aristotle) for a ‘word-bound sense-bound’ contentment with the 
world of sense-perception as the ultimately real, and with a regulation of 
man’s thought within this world by a triune law of logic, which “is effective 
just when there is no work for it to do." That is, when we are seeking reality 
outside the normal visible world, when we have to deal with words as alive 
and growing in meaning, when we have to be creative in charting perceptions 
yet uncharted, we find that ‘identity’ is a shifting quantity, that ‘contra- 
diction’ cannot deal with opposites, that the ‘excluded middle’ only serves for 
à world of word-bound things. Such, too, is syllogism. 
My Greek lore is rusty, yet I do not readily admit that Aristotle ever 
sought more than to guard consistency in thinking (not reality) with his 
analytics.’ Nor was more than a similar regulation sought, surely, by 
J. S. Mill in his guarding Inductive thought. But both are concerned with 
weighing and valuing what is known, what has come to be known. And our 
author is, with deeper vision, more concerned with reality, as something we 
um process of coming to know and coming to be, and as such, is subjective 
De m obj ective. He is more interested in intuition than in intellection. 
iit: ilc ergson in his pages, and would fain see the effect of that genius on 
of oth ught.) He is feeling in intuition after a range, stunted in most of us, 
ann er-sense perception. And he finds it necessary to substitute it, where 
evectual apperception is too slow, as e.g. in the mental adjustments made 
Ya batsman facing the swift bowler, or a pedestrian crossing a busy thorough- 
are, I venture to think h Geb fusing the nature of the two 
activities, T ink he may here e confusing VI ENAS 
S n the flash of intuition, man is creating. He reacts, it is true, 
ny a conjuncture, But he does not create by way of fusing adjustments 
the inte - with such swiftness, that they are as like an act of sense as are 
n5 SUM Sensations. The act is the man's fiat; the subsequent Meer 
cin we the expository act of intellection, is a purely reflective operation, 
cedin y be theoretically supposed ‘to have been the mental work pre- 
& the act itself, —— 
© Intuition itself is perhaps the nearest we can get to the unseen, not 
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yet understood, process which is Reality. And that is ‘the man as bI 
Both East and West have tended to see in reality too much wit Scoming ; 
sense of 'stands still for you to look atit'; too much, to use Bergson’s in the. 
as ‘perches,’ too little as the flying. (He said ‘flights’; I prefer pires, 
Reality is a journeying towards the Real, and the journey will RE | 
our time, and not these few years only. The Upanishads show ES I 
culture as feeling after this, but they dropped the quest, and conte cea 
Yoga. Plato, as representative of the opposite side of Greek thought i in. 
it; Gotama called the Buddha felt after it; Hegel, Bergson, Holm Es e 

- will the way in the Real (satya), that is, in becoming in a More wherein i "n 
face is set towards' a Most. he 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips, 


The Psychology of Effective Speaking. By T. H. Pear. (London: Kegan Paul 
Trench, Trübner & Co. 1933. Pp. xiii + 232. Price 6s. net.) ; 
That the problems which Professor Pear raises and discusses in this book 
are of the very highest importance must be apparent to every psychologist | 
who, in spite of his studies, has managed to retain an interest in actual human 
activities. As Pear is never tired of saying, broadcasting and the “talkies” , 
have made the influence of the voice and of speaking much more obvious 
and perhaps much greater than ever before in human history. Yet if, having 
read the book, we ask, “What is Effective Speaking?” it is still not quite easy 
to find the answer. d i 
At the beginning of his argument, on p. 21, Pear refers to a classification |j, 
of the functions of speech once made by Professor Grace de Laguna, “Speaking | wa 
conveys emotion, it issues commands, and it communicates news concerning |a 
which no immediate action need be taken." It is perhaps fair to assume that | qo. 
he regards this classification as satisfactory, for he returns to it with appre- lira 
ciation in several other places as well. But so vague a classification obscures 
alotof important points. Emotion may be conveyed, as, one perhaps believes, | fo, 
by Adolf Hitler, or aroused, as by an actor who remains perfectly cool in |o 
face of a raging audience. Commands may be equally effective though they. fan 
come by way of delicate hints, by barking insistence, or by conventionally cor 
accepted phrases. The eye-witness of an important event may communicate | th; 
news, and so, in the sense in which the word has to be used here, may the | De 
light and cheerful conversationalist. These different cases demand à ane i 
technique, and in any one of them the effectiveness of the speech has its 07 go 
peculiar basis and conditions. : eaking 
Or take again the two chapters headed The Criteria of Effective Sp ads jy 
and Getting it Across. The first makes the following list of Criteria a suitable 
comments: Clear Speaking; Interestedness and Disinterestedness; Social; 8p 
Pace; Naturalness; Avoidance of Marked “Dialect,” Geogr aphical e d e 
Sincerity; Intimacy. It is an excellent list and as long as need D. be 
comments are very scrappy and anecdotal, and although I have ee | 
by reading them several times over, I cannot clearly understand "^ 
fessor Pear considers to be the psychological bases of, for examp“ chapte! jay 


ness, sincerity, and intimacy, or how they produce their A pea S 
on Getting it Across is constructed on the same plan, but ner verstreet 2 f vit 


merely takes chapter headings from a book by Professor a 
comments on them. It may sound ungracious, but I cannot help ia 
as at several other points in the book, that if only Pear ha 
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r indifferent pilots and gone out upon his voyage of discovery himself, 
i would have found landmarks more permanent and important. 
| At least half the book and the great majority of its thronging illustrations 
pout broadcasting and talking films. It is an extraordinary thing that a 
mote voice, often maintaining a long monologue and issuing from an electrical 
mstrument, should yet be able to convey an impression of unobjectionable 
T friendliness. The technique seems to lie somewhere between that of the “old 
fasbioned"" public speech—as it is rapidly coming to be called—and the 
intimacy of face to face conversation. Does the adoption of a friendly voice, 
or the recognition of the friendliness of a voice, when both speaker and hearers 
are outside the range of vision and belong to different social groups, set up a 
reciprocally friendly attitude? This might be a subject for experiment, but if it 
does, the international character of broadcasting may have some very far- 
reaching social effects. It may, for example, do more for the establishment of 
peace in the world than the most elaborately guarded official organizations. 
Pear hints at this kind of problem many times; I cannot help wishing that he 
had discussed the matter more thoroughly. 
t | The parts of the book that do not deal with broadcasting seem to me to 
| be less satisfactory. Some of the topics discussed are Effective Speaking in 
! | Schools, Debates and Discussions, Lectures and Lecturing, and Humour in 
a Public Speaking. A good many of the arguments seem to assume that every- 
> | body, or nearly everybody, ought to be trained for some kind of formal 
> |public speaking. The conversation, as a form of effective speaking, gets little 
^ |consideration, though it is far the commonest and certainly not the least 
important form. Professor Pear does not much like debates, mainly because 
he thinks they overstress dialectic and, among other things, lead to a terrible 
waste of time on public committees. It would be interesting to know whether 
debaters do actually waste more time on committee than other folks. I 
doubt it, and the view that they do seems to demand a kind of transfer of 
training upon which doubt is rightly cast in other parts of this book. 
University lecturers are most drastically treated. No doubt many are chosen 
for reasons which have nothing to do with effective speaking, but my impres- 
sion is that the bulk of teachers in a University shake down to a style and an 
, |&udience that meet the needs of their case. On both sides of this perennial 
ey more facts are needed, but in the meantime the serious suggestion 
a young University teachers should be handed over to University Education 
partments to be trained to lecture seems little short of fantastic. 
E puter on Humour is full of good fun. Humour is regarded as a very 
stated ng in public speaking within limits. But the limits are not very clearly 
; : 
E EO have grumbled my way through this review. This may be partly 
; dom Tofessor Pear, in a chapter on Spoken and Written Style, remarks, 
— [ich oth y with disapproval, that “British psychologists are not criticizing 
ae cr." I think this book is like a glass of sherry or a tasty savoury 
| ofnotes ee or like a brilliant curtain-raiser before a serious play. It is full 
ens interrogation without the answers. It skirts problem after problem 
than an Aas to a new one. I hope lots of people will read the book, and more 
Which us ng else I hope that Professor Pear will return to this topic on 
: nR magnificent gifts as a speaker make him peculiarly fitted to 
questi en that he will find the definitive answers to many of the very 
ions which here he sets before us. 
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Religion and Communism. By Jurius F. HECKER, Ph.D. (London: c 
and Hall, Ltd. 1933. Pp. xii + 303. Price 8s. 6d. net.) ° hapman sho 


In this volume the writer gives on the whole an adequate and j 
and, as far as my knowledge justifies a judgment, an accurate acc E 
relation of Communism in Russia to Religion. In the first chapt 
'the problem: a brief historical survey leads him to the conc] 
munism is opposed to religion as such, not only to the abuses 
religion, but even more to "any of its modernized and Philosophically im 
forms” (p. 11). In the following three chapters he describes the religion or o 
people, the relation of Church and State, and Nonconformity i RE the 
is an appalling picture of superstition, corruption, and Oppression vhs lt 
paints. Orthodoxy was so close an ally, and so servile an agent of autocra : 
that revolt against the latter led inevitably to the rejection of the n 
The fifth chapter deals with the beginnings of the anti-religious tradition Hen 
the author deals more fully than seems to me necessary for his immediate 
purpose-with the Foreign Sources of Russian Atheism, as he is covering alread i 
well-known ground. In Chapter VI he passes to deal with the first en 
of Religion and the Revolutionary Movement. Not all the intellectuals who 
were forced to abandon the teaching of the Church surrendered religion alto- | 
gether; the seventh chapter deals with the “God-wrestlers”. and “God-seekers” E. 
among the Intellectualists. The movement of the Neo-Christians, the Opponents ' a 
of Communism are sympathetically described; but their failure to stem the |20 
tide is marked. A brief but clear account is given in the eighth chapter of 
Tolstoy’s Religious Anarchism. ; 

With the ninth chapter we pass to the present conflict. The Communist 
Theory of Religion is described. Its antecedents are stated in one sentence: 
"German Hegelian philosophy merged with the French materialism through ihe 
the influence of Feuerbach, who interpreted religion anthropologically and . 
prepared the ground for the Marxian development of Dialectical Materialism,” 
in which Marx gave to religion “ʻa social-economic interpretation characterizing Ru 
it as ‘the opiate of the people’ ” (p. 174). Not only was there thus a theoretical i 
opposition between Communism and Relipion, but, as Chapter X shows, ls 
the Russian Church identified itself with the old order of Czarism, and Ba 
challenged the new order of Communism. Inevitable was the conflict of the, |." 
Church with the Revolution ; and the Church played its game so badly that 
it lost. Of the compromise in the Living Church movement a more 2 | 

pathetic account is given than is usually allowed to reach us here 1n Gree 


terestin ; 
Ount of the 


prer he stat 
usion that (ss 


of a Ieaction 


Britain, as many of the losers in the game are as exiles carrying or Er F A Sc 
propaganda against it. The Sobor (the Supreme Church Council) Sand 
under the control of this party, “assured the Government of its per x 
sympathy and loyalty, declared capitalism a deadly sin, and re of the | w. 


the social revolution just. In this way it annulled the anathem: h and | yp 
previous Sobor, and recognized the decrees of separation of gh p on iE 
State, of nationalization of Church property, and even these li: Church k 
the rights of citizenship which were imposed upon the clergy and t bmission 
as a punishment for counter-revolutionary activities" (p. 213). This e social p 
has not saved the Church from further oppression. Since s educati? — | th 
activity or religious propaganda of the Church is forbidden, as 15 ny prete J se 
of youth in religion; only worship is allowed, although under ™ of 
hindered. : anti-religio’” th 
On the contrary, the next three chapters give the record of the subserve ue 
movement, show how the collectivization of industry i$ made ae nda 8 
atheist propaganda, and how thoroughly the anti-religious P The author 
being organized, and how effective are the methods adopted: 
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ys, however, that, despite these seeming advantages, there is a waning 
fan (sh T among the young in the anti-religious movement, and that ''the 
í ve programme of the Five-Year Plan” is absorbing their interest. 
lire more thoughtful," he says, “are beginning to ask the eternal questions 
f ‘whence’ and ‘whither,’ and have not received satisfactory answers. The old 
wati-clerical agitation does not appeal to them any more, they desire some- 
2 Fame more constructive and interesting, and in this respect the anti-religious 
movement has so far failed to meet the demand" (p. 223). What I miss in this 
otherwise competent record is a more adequate recognition of the severity 
of the persecution of ministers of religion, the hardships and sufferings imposed 
on them. under the pretext that they are not discharging any socially useful 
function, and the constant pressure on the people to abandon their religious 
belief and worship—facts of which there is ample, trustworthy evidence. 
In the last chapter on the Outlook the author states his own conviction 
that there is no future for the former established Church of Russia, although 
it may linger longer than its Communist opponents expect, nor yet for the 
Evangelical Sectarians, because of their fundamentalism, their refusal to 
adapt themselves to the new situation. Indulging in prophecy he forecasts the 
probable future thus: "Step by step, in place of the abandoned cults and 
9- ‘traditions, the new: life creates its own social and cultural forms. We see, 
therefore, no reason why the former institutions of organized religion should 
m disappear-altógeéther and be replaced by something new, a higher syn- 
thesis in form and content of the obscure cults and idealogies of the past. 
A few centuries hence historians and sociologists, in analysing the super- 
* structure of classless society, will point out that there are many survivals, 
rudiments and developments of what once used to be called religion” (p. 271). 
Recognizing the value of the volume as history, I shall close by discounting 


d the author's prophecy by two comments. It is not so certain that the present 
» [economic social order in Russia will endure throughout the centuries. It is 
2 not so improbable that a revived and reformed Christianity of the Orthodox 


Russian type may again win the mind and the heart of the Russian people; 
for this many outside as well as within Russia are working, praying, and 
d hoping. Which of these alternative anticipations the reader will be inclined to 
adopt will depend largely on the estimate of value he forms of Communism 
, | the one hand and Religion on the other. Mine is not the author's. 


: ALFRED E. GARVIE. 

re : 

y | Science and God. By BERNHARD BAVINK. Translated by H. STAFFORD HAT- 
; FIELD. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 1933. Pp. ix + 174. Price 5s.) 


e are book is weightier in thought and suggestion than its slight bulk 
d physi indicate, It sketches in a lucid manner the world-picture of the classical 
DW for e traces the events which led to its collapse, and outlines a "programme 
Scie. € solution” of certain central philosophical problems in the light of this 
à) ntific revolution. 
Deter, Conclusion drawn from physics is that the world consists of "com- 
the bens dependent units of action," and therefore that no laws concerning 
Rientist ee ur of these or of macroscopic objects can be established. The 
ure as Siaa asserts that these “actions” are undetermined, or a matter 
they are chance ' (p. 118), but on other grounds he is at liberty to say that 
Rnalopo freely determined" by God, and that their nature 1s spiritual 
! tesolyi us to our acts of will). The author does so conclude, thus tentatively - 


ving the “most indigestible of all our philosophic problems” (p. 21). 
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The most important suggestion of the book is that these 
only as elements “of a more comprehensive Gestalt or form 
would have real existence" (p. 111). A hierarchy of such forms i 
lated in which the highest are individual and unrepeatable—. 
culable. This is the basis of life and freedom, which can thus be a 
for without “bad vitalistic reasoning." For the effective Study o a counted 
so constituted a Gestalt mathematics is required (of which the rudi S a 
already provided in the "newer logic"). nts arg | 

The doctrines of the “free determination" of the unitary “actions” p Gor |: 
and of a hierarchy of "forms," are not effectively integrated, but the od 
sees clearly that this problem leads immediately to that of God's 
relation to such other wills as may be operative. 

Obviously these matters cannot be discussed here, and the 
sharply raised—namely, that of causation—concerns not this book only but 
the whole of contemporary philosophy of science. Perhaps it may be observed 
however, that in just this case (of the causal principle) the physicist’s generally 
justifiable habit of denying the existence of what he cannot observe or deduce P 
may be out of place. This principle is certainly not observed or deduced, but A 
is the presupposition of both, and our final inability to calculate the behaviour 
of “Planck’s A" (or the unit of action) may not—as Planck himself argues— | 
affect the question as to the validity of this principle. P 

Certain of the author’s observations on contemporary theology are wise’ 
and timely; but some passages and phrases—e.g. about Aryans, Bolshevism, 
etc.—accord so well with the present temper of Germany as to seem quaint 
in cool English print, DE D 

RALPH E. STEDMAN. | y 
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Which alone [i 
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Life Beyond Death in the Beliefs of Mankind. By JAMES THAYER ADDISON. | r 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. x 4- 309. Price 8s. 6d) | w 


Mr. Addison has collected from manifold sources the leading types of belief " 
in life after death. About a third of the book is given to primitive faiths, > 
and the remainder to the beliefs of the more developed religions, m t 
comparatively by grouping the teaching round the various ideas d "u 
in these faiths, such as heaven, hell, judgment, transmigration, and so a di 
His objective is the general reader, although the book will perhaps tions 
most service to theological students and others preparing for exam! a that | 
in the Comparative Study of Religions. The first part is work of a Em ae i 5 
has been done much more fully by Sir J. G. Frazer and others, pt casually c 
larger works the amassing of evidence sometimes bewilders the Dd T E 
. reader, and Mr. Addison's shorter account may be more yeu a repre 
It is well done, considering the limitation of space, and presents 
sentative account of the chief types of belief in primitive races. 

The second part is commendably impartial, even where Do indu 
is touched upon, as in the case of the doctrines of purgatory an t Wes 
The chapter on belief in hell shows what unimaginative dullards a 
literalists have been in comparison with the thought of the A make th 
invented hells of every type, hot and cold, and torments ally heave? i a 
European mediaeval hell a health resort in comparison! Naima palace 9 
made to match on the opposite side, whether it be the Su 
Muhammad, or the Pure Land of Amitabha Buddha. 

Mr. Addison has succeeded in marshalling his array 9 
manner that justice is done to all the leading religions, 
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good bibliography has made further study | easier. It would not be difficult 
P point out omissions, and occasionally one might criticize the importance 
| of some of the passages cited, but judging the book by what it offers, it must 

pe admitted that it has succeeded in giving what it intended in a manner 
eut may justly be called admirable, and one congratulates Mr. Addison 


| accordingly. 


x 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


Modern Tendencies in World Religions. By CHARLES SAMUEL BRADEN, Ph.D. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. xi + 343. Price ros.) 


st Such a book as this must necessarily soon be outdated, but at the moment 
S itis full of interest. It is said by some that the awakening of the East is 
superficial, and that below the surface things are unchanged. Dr. Braden's 
y book will not be found to confirm that view. He deals with Islam, Hinduism, 
(t4 and Judaism, as well as the religious life of Japan, China, and Russia, and 
finds everywhere the ferment of ideas. In some cases nationalism is a factor, 
for racial pride is touched when the religion inherited from the fathers is 
| patently out of line with progress, as in the case of the position of child wives 
. | and widows in India. Islam in Turkey has suffered because it has proved a 
Se | barrier to the Westernization of that land. Japan seems inclined to a com- 
posite notion of religion mingling Shinto, Buddhist, and Christian ideas, if 
We are to judge from some of the authorities quoted. But the real difficulty 
*in assessing Dr. Braden’s book is just this question of authorities. It would 
be. misleading if the currents of thought in the Church of England were 
judged simply from one of the papers which represent its various bodies of 
opinion, and one thinks that some of the articles quoted by Dr. Braden 
N. | represent few beside their authors. No one man can have personal acquaintance 
) | with so many different faiths, and Dr. Braden and his readers must accept 
ef | Much that is said here as subject to revision. Yet, even so, the book is 
s | Singularly readable and interesting. Not the least important chapter is that 
d | Which deals with Russia. No one knows precisely what is happening to religion 
4j |, there. The Japanese Government, in its fear of communism, has tried hard 
h. ` lately to encourage religion, just as Russian communism has tried to destroy 
oÍ | it. That the atheist policy of the Soviet has had some success is undeniable, 
, but unless it can make a record in history by substituting the State for God, 
oh its difficulties are yet ahead. Dr. Braden’s book affords abundant material 


J iie for the student of religion and of sociology, and deserves the attention 
:h oth. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


The “De Sacramento Altaris" of William of Ockham. Edited by T. BRUCE BIRCH, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Wittenberg College. Latin 
Text Ead English Translation. (Burlington, Iowa: The Lutheran 
Literary Board. 1930. Pp. xlvii + 576.) 


e Introduction we have a brief account of Ockham’s life, a still briefer 
Or Pu of the MSS. and printed editions of his work De Sacramento Altaris 
Guotati Corpore Christi, as it is called in the Balliol MS.), and a long series of 
RE from modern writers setting forth their opinions of Ockham, his 
editio ance, and his influence, especially on Luther. A page from the printed 
n, Published at Agrigentum in 1491, is reproduced. Also a page from 
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the Balliol MS., which is in the reproduction quite illegible, Whereas € ép 
itself is in excellent condition and by no means illegible. is Ms, ae 


The text is based mainly on the printed Strasburg edition of 1491 o yas 
the Balliol MS. 299. The passages which I compared with the ae on +} 
agree word for word with the original. The critical apparatus is SHE t 
the end of the book, together with the notes and along and useful biblio A at 

The chief merit of this edition of Ockham’s treatise on the Euch Braphy, |o, 


arist lies a ] 
black letter, |. 
the expert, 


the text, which has hitherto been accessible only in MSS, and in 
editions full of abbreviations and difficult to decipher, save to 
Though the work purports to be theological, its groundwork is Philosophical 
We have in it a clear account of Ockham’s views on mathematics ang E 
quantity, of conflicting theories which he repudiates, and of the bearing d Ur 
these philosophic doctrines on the doctrine of the Real Presence, Incidentally of 
Ockham stands revealed in it as an original, but not as an unorthodox. tio 
thinker; for, as the editor remarks, there is “a ring of sincerity in all his cri 
declarations of belief in the fundamental doctrines of the Church." He accepts | 
the Church's teaching on the Eucharist, but seeks to simplify the philosophie Í P" 
interpretation of it, which in his view is unnecessarily cumbrous, Nowhere is | @ 
the application of his famous “‘razor’”’ more plainly manifest than it is in this D 
interesting work. (ex 
The chief defect of the edition is in the translation, which is full of mistakes - m 
and is often quite misleading. Nullo modo is rendered by "in no mode"; 


simulis translated “at the same time" even when it refers to magnitudes which E 
are coincident; inexistens alteri, which means to exist in something else, is " 
translated “non-existent to another"; parts which mec faciunt aliquod unum the 
are said "not to make some one"; natum with the infinitive is translated a 


“created to”; unum per accidens = “one by an accident”; sine omni mutatione h 
= "without an entire change"; anima intellectiva = "'rationable soul"; 
contingere is translated by “to touch," even though the context makes it clear 
that it means “to happen"; and so forth, not only in words and phrases, but 
in whole sentences, which make Ockham appear to be talking nonsense, whereas |. 
in reality he is at least trying to talk sound sense. | 

: LESLIE J. WALKER. pr. 


Psycho-Analysis and its Derivatives. By H. CricHtTon-MILLER, M.A., E ps! 
M.R.C.P. (London: Thornton Butterworth Ltd. 1933. Pp. 255. F wh 
2s. 6d. net.) 


This book meets a definite need. Psycho-analysis has successfully Be m 
that initial period of intolerance and persecution which is apt to be ae in 
of any new ferment of thought sufficiently powerful to compel aged street pa 
in other branches of knowledge, and it is time that the man 1n 2 The 
should be able to acquire a good general idea of what it is all eae be 
series in which this book appears has that particular aim, and e Home 
said at once that this book is fully up to the general standard of tion, but |% 
University Library. The subject is particularly difficult of condensa ^ 
a clear account is given of the three main theories—of Freud, 
Jung—and in spite of the stress laid on their differences, a newco 
subject will gain a strong impression of the richness and perm liberal use is 
soil which has already produced three such varying theories. À d great 
made of quotations, which are aptly dovetailed into the text, Al servic 
assist the march of the arguments. The book should be of oe ion iora ja 
to the medical profession, since owing to the absence of any pro 
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. j training in psychology, they must, in the mass, unfortunately be still regarded 
3 » members of that public for whom the book is primarily designed. 


nil : J. H. SHELDON. 

t 

t ` Y 

|. crime, Law, and Social Science. by JEROME MICHAEL, Professor of Law in 
d " 


n Columbia University, and Mortimer J. ADLER, Associate Professor 
val of the Philosophy of Law in the University of Chicago. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. 1933. Pp. xxix + 440. Price 1 58.) 


L 

l This is a treatise, written at the request of the School of Law of Columbia 
n | University, to determine whether it is desirable to establish an institute 
: of criminology and criminal justice in the United States, but the considera- 
' [tions urged and the conclusions reached are of equal importance to the 
criminologists of this country. 

A protracted investigation, conducted with exhaustive patience into the 
problems of crime, based upon practical and theoretical knowledge, results 
in certain conclusions as follows: First, that there is no scientific knowledge 
in the field of criminology; no knowledge of the causes of criminal behaviour 
exists, and psychology and sociology have not yet developed anything more 

than what the author calls “‘raw empiricism.” 

‘| After the premature generalizations of Lombroso and other a priori writers, 
this is surely a refreshing modesty! 
But, secondly, the authors hold that we have some knowledge descriptive 
of the processes and institutions of criminal justice—we have learned that 
the notion of retributive justice is untenable and that criminal law should 
be directed towards social good and not toward punitive retribution, Offenders 
should be divided into three classes, incorrigible, corrigible, and potential. 

To construct a science of criminal law, where science is now absent, as 
well as such a science, historical and controvertive studies of criminal law are 
essential, and therefore the authors favour the establishment of an institute 
devoted to research both theoretical and empirical. 

Common-sense knowledge has proved itself inadequate to cope with the 
Practical problem of controlling crime—that is to say, new historical records 
and statistics do not really assist to prevent the growth of the criminal mind. 

In conclusion, the authors are driven to the view that the department of 
eee. dealing with crime and criminals is S and that the 

> remains not only to be completed but even to be begun. 
m a typical ofa Serene Roin Sane to these problems that in the 
dm eher the word “sin” nor the word “religion appears. This is not 
hes any insufficiency in the index, but arises from a complete absence 
e text of any theological consideration of crime and wrongdoing. A 


Painstaking but essentially uninspired book. 


Med hte NE 0 D E 


ES Ve DNE D. 


HENRY SLESSER. 


The Structure of Our Apprehension of Reality. By C. LAMBEK. Translated from 
the Danish by AGNETE KonrsEN. (Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard; 

hi London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd. 1933. Pp. 95. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 
E by a Danish writer who has for more than thirty years carried 
dims . "igations into the structure of the psycho-physiological processes 
the st D ition of the necessity and nature of a dynamic approach 
"idea "Cy of our apprehension of reality. Regarding cognition as an 
ur to master future experience, he insists upon the epistemological 
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importance of the fact that we are living beings who in need o 


1 ; fre E 
future experience require an apprehension of reality and canna ontrolling 


abandon 
Pretentioy, 
t Containing 
t to examine 
to shape and 
dpoint, 


inquiry into real coherence. The essay, though modest and un 
and though presumably only a preliminary epistemological effor 
promise of further elaboration, is valuable because of its attemp 
notions that play an important part in life and knowledge, and 
appraise philosophical issues in accordance with its dynamic stan 


B. M. Lang, 6 


Conversion: the Old and the New in Religion from Alexander the Grea 
tine of Nippo. By A. D. Nock. (London: Oxford: Claren 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xii + 309. Price 15s. net.) 


Such a volume as this—so wide in its learning, so clear in its Style, so well. 
arranged in its matter, so competent in its handlings—claims grateful welcome 
and confident recommendation. My only criticisms are that the title does not 
adequately cover the varied contents, that the Notes are relegated to the end 
and that for me at least the attitude of the writer seems too detached. To 
whet the appetite of the reader, the Contents, of which there is a good Table, 
may be briefly indicated. After in the first chapter distinguishing Conversion 
as a thorough change of mind and life from social acceptance of the current 
religion and adhesion to:a new cult without abandonment of the old, this idea 
of conversion is shown in the second chapter to be absent from Greek religion 
before Alexander the Great, an absence typical of the Greek mind. The com 
quests of Alexander are in the third chapter shown to have led to closer con- 
tacts of Greeks and Orientals, and consequently to ''the creation of new mixed 
forms of worship." The same result followed from the opposite current, 
described in the fifth chapter: ‘‘the migration of Orientals and orientalized 
Greeks into great cities." Similarly, as Chapter V shows, was the path to 
Rome taken by such Eastern cults; but here there was more State control 
and more Romanization. How these travelled to Rome is described in the 
sixth chapter. Chapter VII discusses the Appeal, and Chapter VIII the success 
of these cults. They had the attraction of novelty; they promised divine pr 
tection in the larger and stranger world presented in expanding Dem 3 
they afforded some assurance regarding the hereafter; and they gratified d 

inquisitiveness about the supernatural and the desire for revelation. A d 
stance of what may be described as a conversion is offered in Chapter er 
of Lucius as told by Apuleius. The Last Phase of Paganism— conversio" 7 
from Christianity—is illustrated in the tenth chapter in the cases of Porp. m i 
Julian, and an unknown senator. The following chapter, the ee a 
have special interest for the readers of this Journal, as it deals Vea aa 
frequent instances of conversion to philosophy. “Philosophy held a na; (2) i 
place because (1) it offered intelligible explanations of pO the sain 
offered a life with a scheme, a discipline, and a goal; (3) it produce 


; iterary 
of antiquity ; (4) it had the influence of the living teacher; (5) it melee the 
appeal" (pp. xi-xii). Passing in the last three chapters to Chr ihenomenob 
author first describes the spread of Christianity as a Social f conversio 
next its teaching as viewed by a pagan, and lastly three types E ts power to 
Justin, Arnobius, and Augustine. Its success he ascribes e chapter? 
satisfy the current religious needs, as indicated in the pre”? the $ opti 
rather than to “the human personality of Jesus as portrayed enough of th” 
Gospels.” While most of its doctrines were intelligible to ee ine of er 
age, the idea of incarnation did seem strange, as also the 
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esurrection of the body. “In general, Christianity could be represented as 
| the cream of the best thought of antiquity” (p. xii). The mass of the material 
included can be commanded by the use of the excellent Index. The treatment 


vey throughout is so objective that it would be difficult to ascertain whether the 


author himself accepts the Christian faith or not. His last sentence would at 

least appear to negative any such assumption: “ ‘Here we have no final 
| revelation of truth,’ said John Inglesant, and this applies to any of our 

attempts to follow the history of man's gropings after ultimate reality just 
` as fully as it must needs to those gropings themselves” (p. 271). 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


Science and the Spirit of Man. By Jurrius W. FRIEND and JAMES FEIBLEMAN. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1933. Pp. 336. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


“There are symptoms on all sides that the modern cosmology has reached 
the zenith of the possibility of its accomplishment and is already at the 
beginning of its decline. Never was empiricism more desperately defended; 
never was positivism more clamorous. . . . Yet despite the clamour of empiri- 
cism, faith is falling away from salvation by the control of physical nature, 
and also from subscription to irrational action. In the affairs of Western man, 
as empiricism is about to fall and nothing yet crystallizes to take its place, 
confusion is the burden and despair sets the moral tone. In physical science 
developments have taken place which call for a departure from empiricism, 
,the very emotional substance by which science was nurtured, and for which 
it seemed to stand” (pp. 120-1). The present book is an attempt in a situation 
thus envisaged to push over the old fabric of cosmology and provide a map 
to help the new order on its way. But, just as the view attacked would be 
better called “naturalism” than empiricism, what the authors wish to put 
in its place is not anything that would ordinarily be described as a variety 
of rationalism, but rather a form of pragmatistic humanism strongly opposed 
to physical realism. However, although the book is in some respects very 
well and even brilliantly written, it is far from easy to discern the precise 
views expressed owing to a constant vagueness in the use of language. The 
. authors employ words like "significance," “value,” “concept,” without 
showing any sign of having made up their minds precisely what they mean, 
and thus pass unjustifiably from the proposition that these are in some sense 
| Or other involved in the determination of what is objective to the proposition 
that all science and all the facts of nature have objectivity only relatively 
to human needs or human values. (It is surely an extravagantly loose way 
of Speaking to describe, e.g., sense and time indiscriminately as ‘‘values.”’) 
This is not to say that the book is without many instances of fine philo- 
Sophica] insight and many suggestive points that might bear excellent fruit 
if further developed and clarified. The second chapter (on “The Historical 
ackground”’) gives a fine bird’s-eye view of the whole development of 
thought in certain respects, though it is very misleading to treat the subject 
35 if the idealist school never existed and as if the history of modern thought 
am reducible simply to the progressive triumph of naturalism. The third 
were consists of an argument to show that recent scientific theories, 
asal the relativity theory, make physical realism impossible. It is ably 
E but the authors pass too rapidly from results valid for science to 
ae ts valid for philosophy, and at several points there seems to me to be a 
a “Sequitur, as in (a) the transition from the proposition that a characteristic 
A Only be measured relatively to standards of reference to the proposition 
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that it can only exist thus relatively; (b) the assertion that 
truisms following from a definition; (c) the transition from sub 
about the physical world to the conclusion that no true theory ca : 

in conflict with “the most basic human needs” or “insult human i come 
(I think the authors are here again misled by the ambiguous worq « 
No doubt there were some arguments in their minds intended to 
these conclusions, but such are not elaborated. In Chapter IV, on Ps 
they ably reassert the place of reason in human life, while denyi 
can be an end-in-itself, and emphasizing the progressive and partial character ' 
of truth. This chapter contains many points of value. The last and ET 
metaphysical chapter, while it suffers from the defects mentioned NS 
again contains fine passages and highly suggestive ideas, especially in the 
account of art and religious experience. While we must once MOTE protest 
against the careless use of language and the too frequent occurrence of Vague 
thetoric, the book as a whole is an inspiring, if uneven, essay on Philosophy 

containing some fine ideas, and we might look for much from the authors 
if they would train themselves to make up their mind what they mean by 
words and use them precisely. 


Value,” 

establish 
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A. C. EWING. 
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The Meaning and Truth of Religion. By EuGENE WitLiAM Lyman. (New 
York and London: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1933. Pp. xvi + 468. 
Price 12s. 6d. net.) 


° 

The purpose of this excellent volume, which I have read with great interest 
and almost entire accord, and which I can very warmly recommend, is timely. 
“The task of reconstructing our whole social order is upon us, and there is 
imperative need for such an interpretation of religion as will make clear its 
relevance to that task" (p. ix). While this practical purpose is kept steadily 


and 
tance, enters by experience into the possession of its present i ue un € 
on these bases its future expectations. "Men of the present may TE he 


Problems of war, of social justice, of race relations, and & 
open-mindedness and resourcefulness for each of the soda n 
which they are confronted" (p. 47). The vital characteristics of inspiration, 
"an experience of kinship with a human group” (p. 53), of “power a) (p. 69) 
enthusiasm, newness of life)” (p. 56), of “insight into truth ae e" (p. 65» 
of “integrity salvation)" (p. 63), by *'the way of loyalty and obed 7), “the 
"the way of realization" (p. 66), “the way of transformation ee of the 
way of wonder” (p. 68), which is creative of "beauty in the P sultin 
mysteriously meaningful" (p. 69). The definition of religion um 

this analysis is that—"'religion is an experience of kinship m I meaning!" 
Reality in the Universe, and hence of membership in an i 3 
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} world and of sharing in an ever-unfolding life” (p. 74). Space forbids as close 


an analysis of subsequent chapters, but this will indicate the writer's method. 

"One chapter discusses the relation of religion to ethics, and another to 
mysticism. Christianity is recognized as creative religion because it Synthesizes 
the four types of religion: the ethical, the mystical, the aesthetic, and the 
philosophical; it relates goodness, truth, and beauty to the reality of God. 
the second part 
on Religious Knowledge: first, the right of religious faith alongside of 
e c inquiry is established; second, the relation of value and validity 
is shown; and, third, a place is claimed for intuition, not as a rival to but 
as an ally of reason. 

This claim is further discussed in the third part, which seeks to show that 
there are rational grounds for religious beliefs in God, in Man and his Ideals, 
and in a Spiritual Universe. Naturalism and Pantheism are both rejected 
and Theism is accepted. It is shown that the new cosmology is not hostile 
but rather favourable to Theism. Evolution can be so reinterpreted as to 
lead to Theism, and so can Human History. Human personality can be so 
conceived as to justify the affirmation of liberty and immortality, and its 
ultimate values can be related to ultimate reality, since for the Problem of 


Í Evil such a solution can be found as justifies faith. The two extremes of 
| the assertion of the transcendence of God and of the emphasis on His imma- 


nence must be avoided. “The counterpart of the insight that God is both 
transcendent and immanent is the conception that the universe is spiritual 
in respect to its ground and at the same time presents to all finite spirits a 
great task of spiritualization. . . . The comprehensive goal for this creative 
synthesis we may best apprehend as the Building of the Beloved Community" 
(pp. 436-7). 

The writer thus gets to the goal of his practical purpose. “A faith which 
discovers that the transcendent God, who is the ultimate creative ground 
of the universe, and whose inherent nature is Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, 
is also immanent in human aspirations and idealistic strivings, and is most 
fully manifested in human personalities completely dedicated to the building 
of the Beloved Community, cannot be other than the supreme spiritual 
h a faith can make religion both the supreme way to spiritual 
fulfilment and the Supreme spring of spiritual power for mankind through 
the ages” (p, 456). It has been impossible to show in detail how solidly the 
ed are based on adequate up-to-date knowledge, and how 
competent the author has proved himself for his task. Amid the doleful 
Voices in the present distress, it is refreshing and cheering to meet with the 
qtellectual confidence, moral courage, spiritual reliance of the “creative 
A _of the author, which I fully share with him, and for the confirmation 
“i Which by him I am truly grateful. 

ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


Rn chology of Infancy. By Vicrorta Hazirt, D.Litt. (London: Methuen 
Co. 1933. Pp. ix. + 149. Price 5s. net.) 

dali B the last few years a very large number of books have appeared 
ng with the early development of children, so that we probably now 

e PES in detail about the first three years or so of the child's life than 
taq Ex any other period of human existence. It is clear that Dr. Hazlitt 
time f © a very exhaustive and critical study of the literature up to the 
ot her death, and as the books that have been published since that 
made little alteration in the general picture, Dr. Hazlitt's attempt 
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at a synthetic and critical study remains of great interest 
Margaret McFarlane, who has edited this book with great car 
points out that it is based not only on a study of the existin 
upon much first-hand observation, and no instructed reader could q 
this fact. But no parade is made of the patient original investigatio pat: 
must have gone into the making of the book. Dr. Hazlitt seems thro i um 
more willing to give credit to others than to assume it for herself. Stout . | 

The book deals first with the development in the child of Sensoria] 
muscular control, then with the acquisition of walking, Speech, and poU 
habits, next with the growth of the higher mental processes, and finally s 
the architecture of character. Throughout Dr. Hazlitt never expresses 4 
opinion without giving the facts upon which her opinion is based, and E. 
criticizes another writer without a careful consideration of the concrete 
evidence that is available. Perhaps in consequence of this admirable caution 
her general notion of the psychology of the young child is neither quite in 
line with the view that growth comes by the building up of more and more 
complex structures and reactions out of originally discrete elements, nor with 
the view that the earliest reactions and objects are already organized. 
Further, while she is fully alive to the importance of active and seeking 
reactions she is somewhat sceptical in regard to many of the more extreme 
Freudian formulations. 9i 

Undoubtedly in various ways and places the book remains incomplete. 
One feels that Dr. Hazlitt would have added much both to the critical and 
to the constructive value of her treatment had life afforded her the opportunity, 
Particularly is this the case in her most suggestive discussion of recognition, 
memory, and thinking. She here seems to me to get far nearer than most 
people have done to the actual mental processes of the infant, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that some students who knew and were attracted by her way of 
approach will carry her hints much farther than she was able to do. 

The book was well worthy of publication. It will stand as a record of what 
a thoroughly level-headed and competent psychologist can do in this field. 
I think that probably more than any other work by its author it will bring 
home to us how great a loss British psychology suffered by her untimely 
death. F. C. BARTLETT. ,]. 
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The Organism of the Mind. By G. RicHARD HEYER, M.D. Translated DJ j 

Eden and Cedar Paul. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner eium, 

1933. Pp. xiii + 271. Price 15s.) ; 

This book, which is described in the sub-title as “An Introductio utic 

Psychotherapy,” is not so much an introduction to pO ; 
practice as an exposition of the principles upon which psychotherapy f. the 
in the author's opinion, be based. The book falls into two parts, o ressing 
first is devoted to “organ neurosis,” t.e. psychogenic disturbances pe s 
themselves characteristically as impairments of bodily tunon aily 
Study of this class of symptom the author concludes that the 50 
mental worlds are not two distinct fields of being (a false assu 
has given rise to such fundamentally erroneous theories as tha " us, 
physical parallelism, that of reciprocal action, etc.)." "It DE 0 
continues, “to regard ‘mind’ and ‘body’ as merely two ioone a series os 
one and the same ‘life.’ ” Life is regarded as manifesting itse f developne 
psychophysical ‘cycles’ or ‘spheres’ corresponding to the level o. ies 
or phase of differentiation reached. These cycles, which cou represented 
historical phases of organic evolution and levels of animal life, 47 
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he individual not only as stages of development but also as layers of mental 
structure. Dr. Heyer recognizes four great ‘cycles’ constituting a hierarchy 
ip the human organism, viz.: (1) the vegetative cycle of nutrition which 
manifests itself particularly in the gastro-intestinal functions; (2) the animal 
cycle of circulation, which mediates the dynamic ‘thymic’ world of im- 
pulse and in particular of sexual impulse; (3) the pneumatic cycle of respiration, 


+| in which the polarity of rhythm already established at the circulatory level 


reaches consciousness, and in which the "spiritual" (N.B. spiritus) is fore- 

` shadowed; (4) the truly mental cycle associated with the higher differentia- 
tion of the nervous system—a cycle which is only as yet feebly represented 
in the life of modern man. The organic neuroses are regarded as expressions 
either of undue repression of the urges belonging to the lower vital cycles 
or of undue surrender to them on the part of the spiritual ego. This type of 
interpretation is reminiscent of the Freudian concepts of ‘fixation’ and 
‘regression,’ but Dr. Heyer rejects the sexual orientation of Freud's “libido 
theory.” 

The second part of the present volume is devoted to the consideration of 
psychotherapeutic methods. The theories of Freud, Adler, and Jung are each 
considered in turn, but no systematic exposition is attempted. A tribute is 
paid to Freud as the pioneer whose researches into “depth psychology” have 
laid the foundation of modern psychotherapy, and dealt a death-blow to the 
barren rationalism of the nineteenth century by revealing the non-rational 
basis of life. The author feels, however, that, by surrendering to the reductive 
“nothing but” method of analysis, Freud failed to rise above the limitations 

` of “the bourgeois century.” Freud is also criticized on the grounds that, while 
appreciating that life is based upon non-rational instinctive urges, he recog- 
nized no basic urges except those belonging to the sphere of sex. This, of course, 
is unfair to Freud, whose main endeavour during the past ten years has been 
to emphasize the basic function of the aggressive impulses. It is surprising 
that Dr. Heyer should have completely ignored this characteristic aspect of 
Freudian thought—particularly in view of the importance attached to the 
concepts of ‘rhythm’ and ‘polarity’ by Dr. Heyer himself. One might have 
expected the Freudian antithesis of ‘love-hate’ to have appealed to a writer 


of the circulation) and ‘inspiration-expiration’ (cycle of the respiration), and 
who finds the keystone of his system in the notion that the development 
of life out of the prima materia has been inseparably accompanied by the 
formation of polar opposites. However, it is to Jung rather than Freud 


1 
who attaches such importance to the polarities of ‘systole-diastole’ (cycle 


an exposition of Jungian doctrines, he admits that his own system of thought 
has grown out ot that of Jung and has been fertilized by his ideas.” It 
would appear that he has also been directly influenced by Oriental thought 
quite apart from the Oriental influences mediated by Jungian psychology. 
Such influences explain the mystical atmosphere which pervades the book 
and which manifests itself in the author’s interpretation of the numerous 
drawings of patients, which are reproduced in an appendix. It is characteristic 
that Dr. Heyer should consider the objective methods of modern science as 
Inadequate for the understanding of mental processes and as requiring to be 
Supplemented by intuitive appreciation. 
_, 11 general the book is interesting and stimulating; it is well worth reading 
if only for the glimpse it gives into the vast fields which the study of psycho- 
senic disease opens out to investigators who possess psychological and philo- 
Sophical insight as well as medical qualifications. 


J 
that Dr. Heyer looks for his inspiration. Whilst denying that his book is 


] W. R. D. FAIRBAIRN. 
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Psychical Research. By Professor Hans DRIESCH. (London: G. Bell & é 
Ons, 


Ltd. 1933. Pp. xvi + 176. Price 5s.) 


Such scanty interest as is accorded to the subject of Psychica] Re 


by the majority of scientists and philosophers is wont to exhaust Eus 
asking the mere initial question: Is there, indeed, any reliable evident " 
in 


the matter at all? And this question too often remains without a defini 
answer. One cannot expect an analysis of the evidence to be undertake, a 
a book whose avowed aim itis to deal with the methodology of the sie 


and to act as a guide to the experimenter; but one is well rewardeq in finding 


an outspoken expression of the author’s opinions on the evidential questi 
together with the conclusions which he draws from them. EO 
Professor Driesch has divided his book into two main Sections, In the 
first of these he enumerates and classifies the various forms of deception 
which have to be encountered and overcome; while in the second he discusses 
the theoretical headings under which the phenomena fall. If we agree with 
him that telepathy is a proved fact, his argument shows that a deep and 
far-reaching philosophical importance attaches to it, “We have,” he says, 
“spontaneous telepathy as a quite certain fundamental phenomenon. Nobody 
who has thoroughly studied Phantasms of the Living (Gurney) and its supple- 
ments, as well as the remaining good literature, can doubt it.” And in the 
following pages he proceeds to demonstrate the failure of any attempt to 
explain telepathy on a physical basis. Exhibiting, as it does, an independence 
of distance, and a selectivity so complete as to exclude as percipients all 


individuals except the relevant person; and transmitting (if the word is, 


permissible) its meanings unclothed in any discoverable form of symbolism, 
it differs essentially from any physical method of communicating ideas. 
This fact necessitates the hypothesis of a “mental field"—*'a non-spatial 
connecting framework for many souls, a framework which must now, however, 
be expressly valid as a field for single causal happenings." Such a non-spatial 
and non-sensuous type of interrelation (which, as Professor Driesch holds, is 
foreshadowed by the enéelechy of his vitalistic biology), he thinks to be 
sufficient of itself to refute the theory of psycho-mechanical parallelism. _ 3 
There arise, however, further facts and difficulties out of the ''metagnomic 
acquisition of the contents of other minds, and these drive us, so the author 
holds, to a choice between two ultimate hypotheses. We must either pou 
the existence of a universal, supernormal subject, which “‘contains in ER t 
the plans of the lives of all human beings," and to which the sensitive d 
"metagnome" has access; or we must accept the spiritualistic Ba 
personal, post-mortem existence and action, to which he prefers to B s: 
name of ""Monadism." These theories make about equal claims on concep ; A 
which are new to science, and the final choice between them can be dec 
by further research alone. jative 
The translation is by Mr. Theodore Besterman, and there is an apprec! 


foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge, G. N. M. TYRRELL. 


D.Sc. 
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Functional Affinities of Man, Monkeys, and Apes. By S. ZUCKERMAN, ox 


M.R.C.S. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & © 

Pp. xviii + 203. Price ros. 6d. net.) subject 

In spite of the great amount of work that has been done On Ea 
there is still a good deal of uncertainty as to the relationships and e of the 
history of the animals belonging to the great mammalian Or 


: morpho- 
Primates, which includes the lemurs, monkeys, apes, and man. The 
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J]ogical and palaeontological evidence is insufficient to decide the questions 
at issue, and, particularly with regard to the evolution of man, there is still 
considerable divergence of opinion among the experts. Thus Professor Wood 

"IR ones holds the heterodox view that man developed from a simple generalized 
form like Tarsius quite independently of monkeys and apes. 

pr. Zuckerman, who recently published an excellent book on The Social 

' [Life of Monkeys and Apes (1932), has in this new volume attempted to supple- 
ment the morphological evidence as to the relationships of the Primates 
by collecting together what is known about their "functional" characteristics, 
that is to say, their physiology and behaviour. Accordingly he deals among 
other things with the various mechanisms of reproduction found within the 

oup, with the reactions of their blood, the physiology of their sense-organs, 
and generally with their behaviour in relation to the development of their 
brain. The sections on behaviour are perhaps the most interesting to the 
general reader. 

Evidence is accumulating that at least some monkeys (of the genus Cebus) 
are little if at all inferior to chimpanzees in “intelligence” as judged by their 
power of utilizing various objects as tools. 

On the whole, the functional data brought forward by Zuckerman are 

i consistent with the orthodox view of the relationships of these forms, as 

.| reflected in the commonly accepted scheme of classification given on p. 17. 


E. S. RUSSELL. 


Modern Theories of Law. Various. (London: Oxford University Press; 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. vii + 229. Price 8s. 6d.) 


This book contains the text of ten lectures delivered at the London School 
of Economics in 1932. It is intended to provide an introduction to modern 
legal theory. There is a somewhat rambling re-examination of Austin by 
Professor Manning; a pleasant summary of the achievements and limitations 
of Sir Henry Maine by Dr. Robson; Mr. Meyendorf provides a fascinating 
glimpse of Leo Petrazycki, “the only one who has undertaken to re-examine 
the process of human motivation, and having analysed the dynamics or 

* [mechanism of the urges and repulsions which have a normative power, has 
begun to discover the process by which the individual and the community 
} come to share or to differ in their legal and moral concepts, and form moral 
) and legal averages never changing, some decaying, others in formation” (p. 28). 
Sir Maurice Amos provides a brief summary of the work of Dean Roscoe 
Pound, Professor Goodhart has little difficulty in showing the confusions 
Into which some American realists have been led by their misunderstanding 
of scientific method and their misuse of physical analogies. Mr. Wortley 
Provides a short account of the work of Francois Geny. 
Interesting as these lectures may have been, it is probable that the student 
vill turn with more eagerness to the critical examination of Renard, Stammler, 
elsen, and Duguit provided by Dr. Jennings, Professor Ginsberg, Dr. P. 
si pacht and Professor Laski respectively. It is probable also that he 
i bea little disappointed. For it is obvious that the lecturers were more 
a xe in their subjects' criticisms of other theories than with their actual 
E. tibution to a theory of law. Dr. Jennings finds that the Institutional 
to Be of Renard and Hauriou suffers from ‘‘a confusion of method, failing 
tons ringuish sociology and philosophy. “The real value of Renard s work 
(vid ists Partly in its renewed emphasis upon the disappearance of indi- 
j "alistic law... and partly in the numerous incidental but fruitful comments 
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which the author almost casually throws out." It is just these “i 
fruitful comments” which a brief survey cannot give. Professo 
agreeing with Duguit's criticisms of the classic theory of sove 
that as soon “as he embarked upon the task of discoveri 
alternative, he missed the central necessity of his theo 
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justice to which the specific commands of positive law must conform Da of (2 
To Dr. Ginsberg “the task of legal philosophy would seem to be not z . 66), F 
content with the idea of justice as a remote idea of reason, but to P Test 7 
to give it concrete form by defining the proximate conditions of the Dar AN A 
realization of human purposes” (p. 49). But he does not think that S lous 


has succeeded where Kant failed in working out the implications of p 1 
of rationality in relation to human conduct. All students will be grateful " sk 
Dr. Lauterpacht’s lucid statement of Kelsen's pure science of law, but whether | 2 
they will be helped to a clear understanding of the nature of law is more | pi 
doubtful. Kelsen, he tells us, “does not regard the law conceived as the sum. | t! 
total of legal rules as a will. Neither does he regard it as a command ora | t! 
psychological process or even a social reality. It is the product of a mental | 9 
operation . . . the science of law is a branch of normative sciences as di. | O 
tinguished from natural sciences; . . . the legal rule is concerned with what the | t 
positive law shall be, and not with the question why positive law is obeyed ; 
or what the positive law ought to be” (p. 108). If we ask why the constitution-|. ii 
should be obeyed, the only answer that can be given is that it should be | t 
obeyed because we have adopted as an initial hypothesis of the legal system | 2 
the fundamental norm that the constitution shall be obeyed (p. 109). This funda- | " 
mental norm is not grounded “‘in a material ethical value, for instance, that | ^ 
of justice" (p. 111). But once adopted, it constitutes the beginning of an autono- | P 
mous system governed by its own specific—not by causal—laws (p. 111). But i 
just what is the nature of these specific laws is not made clear. The normative | Í 
rules of logic, grammar, ethics, aesthetics, are discovered by reflecting upon the 
nature of thought, language, morals, beauty. But upon what must we reflect 
to develop the normative science of law: the existing social system, or our 
conception of justice? 
K. SMELLIE. 
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Social Development in Young Children: A Study in Beginnings. By SUSAN j 

Isaacs. (London: Routledge & Sons, 1933. Pp. vii + 480. Price 158) 


This volume is the second of a series of three, and is based on the ey 
of children who attended Dr. Isaacs’ School in Cambridge over a Da the 
three years. In Volume I the records are examined with TOI E oe 
children’s intellectual growth. In the present volume the social deve 2 an 
of the same children is the main theme. Dr. Isaacs is careful to point H 
rightly too, that the two aspects cannot be treated in complete + volume 
and that in the present study the background discussed in the firs 
must ever be remembered. : netincts 

The main theme of the treatise is that although ''social MES 
appear until a later age in the child's development, these e ie r. 
suddenly, but have a pre-history, and it is this pre-history woe 
Seeks to trace and unravel. f the childr? 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I contains the recor dso 
and their interpretation. Part II deals with educational problems. Lodi j 

Part I is subdivided into three chapters. Chapter I is 4 S TUO to th 
chapter, but of importance in that it contains the writers 2 
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nt, and her reasons for studying the whole child and his reaction to 
uations. Chapter II contains the actual records of the sayings and 
f the children concerned in so far as these show "social" behaviour. 
The records are arranged under two main heads: (1) love and hate in action; 
2) the deeper sources of love and hate. Under the first head are included 
instances showing the child's primary ego-centric attitude, his hostility and 
` aggression, and finally his friendliness and co-operation. Under the second 
.head are examples of the various forms of sexuality, and illustrations of guilt 
and shame. 

On first reading, these records seem rather wearisome, for they occupy 
174 pages. But on a second reading their real significance emerges. They 
show clearly the thoughts and actions of a group of normal children and form 
a background to which isolated instances of behaviour can be referred. Thus a 
parent worried over the peculiar behaviour of his young child finds on glancing 

through the detailed records of his group that his own child is no exception to 
the rule, and that his shocking behaviour is merely an ordinary manifestation 
of normal children of his age. This, I think, is one of the most valuable parts 
of the book. On these records, too, Dr. Isaacs bases her interpretation of the 
theory of development which is contained in Chapter III, again a lengthy 


) experime 
whole sit 


i chapter of 195 pages, and one of great practical importance, arranged accord- 
. ing to the same logical scheme as the previous chapter. Tbe interpretation 


throughout is psycho-analytical in character, and some of the findings may 
not be acceptable to all. But the writer is to be congratulated on having 
written an outstandingly lucid and interesting account of child behaviour. 
^All the aspects of the data collected are treated against the background of 
modern psycho-analytic theory, but all through the reader is impressed by 
the open-mindedness and unprejudiced attitude of the writer. She does not 
force her facts to fit the theory, nor strain them too far. Where the data are 
fragmentary, she has no hesitation in admitting this, and throughout the book 
her own observations are supported by observations from other writers. A 
very valuable portion of the chapter is devoted to projection, another to 
aggression, and another to play, to single out only three of the many topics 
discussed. All of these throw new light on children’s attitudes, and ought to be 
z known by all who come into close contact with children. The section devoted 
to the discussion of sexuality is treated with restraint, and should be of 
interest not only to psychologists, but to all educators and parents. 
Part III of the book attempts to show the relationship between psycho- 


2 analysis and education in the light of the findings already set forth in the 
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preceding chapter. The author rightly deprecates the use of an amateur 
Psycho-analysis by the educator, and points out the harmful effects which 
inevitably follow. She condemns, too, the policy of absolute freedom for the 
child. “The idea that if we leave the child entirely free to do what he likes 
Weare thereby ‘avoiding repression’ is a mistaken one” (p. 424). This should 
8ive the advocates of complete freedom for the child food for thought. There 
is also an interesting section on play and its effect in easing strain and tension. 
The whole book well repays careful study. It is not written in popular 
language, for it is not intended to be a popular presentation. It is addressed 
to the scientific public as well as to students of psychology and education. It 
Cannot be read hurriedly, nor does a cursory glance do it justice. It requires to 
be read slowly and carefully, and then it reveals a wealth of information about 
child-life and behaviour which will be of inestimable value to all concerned. 


Mary COLLINS. 
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M INSTITUTE NOTES 


Dr. Broap’s address to the Institute on February 13th, entitled ‘“Deter- 
minism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism,” is now published by the 
Cambridge University Press. Price 2s. 6d. 


SUMMER TERM begins on April 24th and ends on June 26th. The following 
course of lectures has been arranged for the Summer Term of the Session 


1933-34:— 


„i. “REAL VALUES," a course of six weekly lectures by Professor J. H. Muir- 

` | head, LL.D. (Fellow of the British Academy), on Wednesdays at 5.45 p.M., 
at University Hall, r4 Gordon Square, W.C.r, beginning May 2nd. Fee for 
the course, 12s. 6d. Members free. 


OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTE 


The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of 
various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every 
m of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human 
affairs. 

With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute— 


(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 
lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope of Philosophy. All branches of 
Philosophy are represented—Ethics. and Social Philosophy, the 

: Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
s j Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 
: These lectures are free to members. 
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